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PREFACE. 



THKRE has been so much work done in physical chemistry dur- 
ing the last ten years that the mass of accumulateil material is 
now t(K) large to be remembered as miscellaneous facts. It becomes 
omiparatively easy to survey the whole field if we ccmsider the 
phenomena as examples illustrating a few general principles. Nat- 
ural divisions of the subject are Qualitiitive Equilibrium, Quantita- 
tive Equilibrium, Electrochemistry and Mathematical Theory. The 
last two divisicms are already recognized as sound ; but the (}ualita- 
tive and quantitative phenomena have always Ixfcn treatetl together 
and the distinction between them has nowhere been clearly defnie<l. 
My idea is that all qualitative ex|>erimental data should Ix: presented 
as particular applications of the Phase Rule and the Theorem of 
Le Chatelier while the guiding principles f*)r the classification of 
quantitative phenomena should be the Mass Law and the Theorem 
of van 't Hoff. 

In this b(H)k I have trie<l to present the subject of qualitative 
equilibrium from the |>oint of view of the Phase Rule and of the 
Theorem of Le Chatelier, without the use of mathematics. That 
such a treatment should be |)os«ible is due very largely to the work 
of n. \V, liakhuis RoozelxKmi who has done far more than anv one 
else to show the importance and significance of (»ibl)s's Phase Rule. 



\V. I). H. 



Cornell I 'niversity, 
February /, iSgj. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The two expressions describing in a qualitative manner all states 
and changes of equilibrium are the Phase Rule and the Theorem of 
Le Chatelier. A phase is defined as a mass chemically and physi- 
cally homogeneous* or as a mass of uniform concentration, the num- 
ber of phases in a system being the number of different homogeneous 
masses or the number of masses of different concentration. In the 
case of water in equilibrium with its own vapor there is the liquid 
and the vapor phase, two in number. If there is a salt dissolved in 
the water there are still two phases, the liquid or solution phase and 
the vapor phase. If ice crystallizes, there is added a solid phase and 
the number becomes three. If, in addition, the dissolved substance 
separates in the solid form or as a second liquid layer, there will be 
four phases present, the vapor, liquid and two solid phases or the va- 
por, solid and two liquid phases as the case may l)e. Although the 
ice separates in many crystals, yet each is like every other in com|>o- 
sition and density and taken together they constitute one phase. If 
the cr>'stals were not alike as is the case with rhombic and monoclinic 
sulfur they would fonn as many phases as there were kinds of cr>'s- 
tals, two in the example just cited, three if we have diamond, graph- 
ite and carbon. The components of a phase or system are defined 
as the substances of independently variable concentration in the 
phase or system under consideration. A component need not be a 
chemical compound, that is a substance described by the Theorem of 
Definite and Multiple Proportions, though this is usually the case. 
For instance, a mixture of propyl alcohol and water in such propor- 
tions that the percentage composition of the liquid is the same as that 
of the vapor might be treated as one component ; but there is no ad- 
vantage in this, as it is true for only one temperature and when 

' Cf. Gibbf, Trail .n. Conn. Acad. 3, 152 1 1876). 



2 The Phase Rule 

there are no other components. The main point to be observed in 
determining the number of components in a given system is that 
each compound is not necessarily a component. Thus a hydrated 
salt is to be treated, when in equilibrium with the solution or vajwr, 
as made up of salt and water and is not in itself a component. The 
same holds true of a double salt such as the double sulfates of cop- 
per and potassium. Here the components are the two single salts 
and water because the concentration of these three can be varied 
and they are sufficient to form all modifications which can exist. If 
one is treating calcium carbonate in equilibrium with calcium oxide 
and carbonic acid, there are only two components, calcium oxide and 
carbonic acid ; for the calcium carbonate is merely a solid phase con- 
taining the two components. The fact that the two components 
unite to form a phase in definite proportions does not have anything 
to do with the matter. On the other hand it is not permissible to 
take calcium and oxygen as two of the actual components of this 
system because they are neither independent variables nor are they 
in equilibrium with the system.* 

It has been shown by Gibbs' that the state of a phase is completely 
determined if the pressure and temperature together with the 
chemical potentials of its components be known. There is therefore 
an equation connecting these quantities which will describe the 
phase. For each other phase in equilibrium with the first there will 
be another equation containing the same variables. 

There will thus be the same number of equations as there are 
phases, while the number of independent variables will equal the 
number of components plus the temperature and pressure. If the 
number of components be **«'* the number of variables will be 
* * « -f 2. " This is true only in case we are considering a system 
uninfluenced by gravity, electricity, distortion of the solid masses or 
capillary tensions because it is only when the effects due to these in- 
fluences are removed that the values for the pressure, temperature 

and chemical potentials are uniform throughout the whole system. 
While we do not know the single equations referred to nor the 

chemical potentials of the components, it is possible to draw some 

' Nernst, Theor. Chem. 482. 
'Trans. Conn. Acad. 3, 152 (1876). 
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Introduction 3 

conclusions in respect to the possible number of states of equilibrium 
in any given case. Since the number of independent variables is 
always equal to ** « -f ^ " by definition and the number of equations 
equals the number of phases, it follows that in a system of ' * « + ^ * * 
phases there will be as many theoretical equations as there are 
variables ; in other words, that each of the variables has one 
value and one only for a given set of "« -f ^'* phases. A 
given combination of **w-f -?** phases can exist at one temper- 
ature and one pressure only, the composition of the phases Ix-ing also 
definitely determined. Such a system is called a noiivari.int system, 
the tem{)erature and pressure at which alone it car. i xisi are known 
as the inversion temjx^rature and pressure.' It there are only 
** « -f / " phases, the system is no longerc<miplilcly defined and has 
one degree of freedom. It is therefore called \\ monovariant system. 
If we fix arbitrarily one of the variables, .s;iy the pressure or the 
temiK-rature, the .system is again entirely define<l. The charjicter- 
istics of the monovariaiU system are that for a given combination of 
phases there is for each temperature one pressure and one set of con- 
centrations for which the system is in etjuilil)rium ; for each pressure. 
one temperature and one set of concentrations ; for each .set of con- 
centrations, one pressure and one temj)erature. A system com|x>sed 
of *•//** phases is called a divariant .system. In it there are two 
variables which can be fixed arbitrarily before the system is com- 
pletely defined. In such a system, for a given temjK-rature, it is 
possible to have a series of pressures by changing the ccmcentrations 
or a series of concentrations by changing the pressures. For a given 
pressure the temperatures can vary with changing ccmcentrations 
and vice-versa while for definite concent raii<ms there are similar rela- 
tions between the pressures and temperatures. If instead of *'//'• 
phases the system contains w — /, w — ^. etc.. phases it is known as 
a trivariant, tetravariant system, etc. There are other terms in use, 
a monovariant system l>eing called a ** case of complete heterogeneous 
equilibrium" while a divariant .system is known as a case of " in- 
complete heterogeneous equilibrium. ' ' ' The.se phrases are unwieldy 



»v«n 'l Hoff. Ktudes 142. 

'Bakhuis Roozebootn, Recueil TraT. Pays- Baa 69 266 1 1SS7). 




4 The Phase Rule 

and unsatisfactory and must give way to the more rational nomencla- 
ture adopted here.* 

By increasing the number of components and decreasing the num- 
ber of phases it is possible to make a system with almost any degree 
of freedom ; but, practically, a system ceases to be interesting from 
the qualitative point of view when it contains less than " ti ** phases 
because the possibilities are so numerous and so ill-defined. In the 
other direction, that of decreasing the components and increasing 
the phases, it is impossible to go.' Since *' ;^ + ^ " phases consti- 
tute a nonvariant system which can be in equilibrium at one tem- 
perature and pressure only, a system of " ;^ + J '* phases is most 
improbable and none such are known where there are no so-called 
passive resistances to change.* The discussion will therefore be 
limited to nonvariant, monovariant and di variant systems, starting 
with the number of components equal to one and increasing to four. 
Before beginning the study of the possible v^ariations in equilibrium 
caused by changing the different variables and the number of phases, 
it is necessary to have some clue as to the direction of the change in 
equilibrium when there is an alteration in the system. This is g^ven 
by the Theorem of Le Chatelier, which says : * ' Anj- change in the 
factors of equilibrium from outside is followed by a reverse change 
within the system." * If the external pressure is raised there is an 
increased formation of the component or phase occupying the lesser 
volume ; if heat is added there is increased formation of the comjK)- 
nent or phase involving an absorption of heat ; if the concentration 
of one component is increased in a given phase there is formation of 
the component or phase which involves a decrease in the concentra- 
tion of the first compKjnent. In other w^ords, the system in equili- 
brium tends to return to equilibrium by elimination of the disturb- 
ing element. It is now possible to take up distinct cases and see the 



'This classification of systems into nonvariant, monovariant, divariant and 
80 on, is due to Professor Trevor, who has used it for several years in his lec- 
tures. 

^Gibbs, Trans. Conn. Acad. J, 153 (1876). 

'Gibbs, Trans. Conn. Acad. Ji m (1876). 

*Comptes rendus, 99, 786 (1884); Braun, Wied. Ann. 33, 337 (1888) ; Cf. 
Duhem, M^canique chimique, 152. 
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way in wliich the Phase Rule and the Theorem of Le Chatelier ap- 
ply. It must be lK)nie in mind that we are discussing only the 
states and changes of equilibrium which are due to the pressure, 
temiKTature and concentrations, and that the disturbing effects due 
to gravity, electricity, distortion of the solid masses and capillar>' 
tensions are eliminated. If this is the c*ase the problem becomes 
simplified since the absolute mass of the phase has no effect on the 
etiuilibrium, because the concentration of a phase is not a function 
of its mass. A saturate<i solution remains saturate<l whether it is in 
contact with a small or a large amount of the solid. In the same 
way the e<{uilibrium is not disturbed if the bulk of the solution be 
IMmre<l off. This would not be true if we were taking into account 
the effect due to gravity. Crystals at the lK)ttom of a long tube filled 
with solution are under a greater pn-ssure than if the liquid layer 
were but a few millimeters thick ; and have different solubilities in 
the two cases. This is very noticeable in divariant systems of three 
com|Hments when there is a vapor phase in e<iuilibrium with two 
liquid phases. An increase in the amount of the upper li<jui<l layer 
pnxluces a very distinct change in the mass of the lowt-r li.piid 
phase. This is a j>oint which has been completely overlookeil in the 
development of Xernst's Distribution Theorem.' The pri'ssure of a 
gas in a tall cylinder is not strictly uniform owing to the inllueiiceof 
gravity. These effects as a rule are very .Miiall and may Ik* neg- 
lecte<i in most cases without danger. They can be re<hicc<l to a 
minimum by working with small <|uantities. 

It will l)enotice<l further that the classification of t-^piilibria under 
the Pha.se Rule and <»f changes of etjuililiria uiuk-r the Theorem of 
I^e Chatelier is |K'rfectly general and involves no assumptions as lo 
the nature of matter or of the changes taking place. There is no 
ueeil of assuming that matter is made up of tlisiTetv jurtich's nor 
that it is continuous ; there is even no neeil of assuming its exist- 
ence or non-exi.stence. It is immaterial whether there is or is not a 
distinction between ** chemical" and ** phy.sical " reactions. It is 
simply a question of the relative number of indvjH-ndently variable 
com]>onents and pha.ses in the <»ne case and of the exiKTiniental data 
in regard to heat effects, densities and conceiitratiiMis in the other. 

' Zeit. phys. Chem. 89 1 10 < 1891 . 



ONE COMPONENT 

CHAPTER II 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The most familiar example of a nonvariant system made up of 
one component is the equilibrium between solid, liquid and vapor, 
as in the system composed of ice, water and water vapor, or solid, 
melted and vaporized naphthalene. The application of the Phase 
Rule leads us to expect that a system of this type can be in equili- 
brium at only one temperature and one pressure. This is true ex- 
perimentally, the temperature for water being about zero degrees 
Centigrade' and the pressure about four and a half millimeters of 
mercury. In the ordinary determinations of the inversion tempera- 
ture in open vessels there are really two components instead of one, 
the substance under consideration and air, so that the values cited 
for water are not the temperature and pressure at which the three 
modifications of water would be in equilibrium if they alone were 
present. The effect of the air in changing the inversion temperature 
is due to its solubility and also to its pressure upon the solid and 
liquid phases. Since the effect of a pressure of one atmosphere is 
very slight and since the amount of air dissolved in water is not 
usually very great, the value of the inversion temperature as found 
in open vessels differs only slightly from the true value and for pur- 
poses of discussion the two may be considered identical in most 
cases. This is especially true if the determination is made by melt- 
ing the solid in presence of its own vapor instead of freezing the 
liquid. In Table I. are the inversion temperatures and pressures of 
several substances. The first column of figures gives the tempera- 
ture in Centigrade degrees ; the second, the pressure in millimeters 
of mercury : 

• More accurately -|- o.oo66°' Gossens, Arch. N^erl. aOy 449 (1886). 
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Table I 

Bromine —70* 44.5 

Ice 0.0 4.6 

Benzene 5.3 35.4 

Acetic acid 16.4 9.4 

Naphthalene 79.2 9. 

Iodine 114.2 90. 

Camphor 175. 354. 

If westartfroni any system in eciuilibriumit ispossible, by adding 
or subtracting work or heat, to bring about changes in the relative 
masses of the phases and, under suitable conditions, the disappear- 
ance of one or more phases. The direction of these changes can be 
predicted from the Theorem of Le Chatelier if we know t lie densities 
and concentrations of the different phases and the sign of the heat 
effect when one phase increases at the expense of one of the others. 
The va|Mjr of a substance is less dense than the liquid or solid ni<Kii- 
fication at any temperature at which it can be in equilibrium with 
either of these.* The vapor of a substance is less densL* than the 
liquid or solid modification. Increase of external pressure means 
therefore decrease of the vapor phase and rice-vrrsa. Some sub- 
stances are more and some are less dense in the solid than in the 
liquid state so that it is necessary to know the peculiarities of the 
system under consideration in order to tell which of these two phases 
is the more stable under increased pressure. The change of solid 
into liquid and of liquid into vajwr always involves absorpticm of heat. 

These preliminary exj>eriniental data being given we can now take 
up the changes in the relative masses of a non variant sy.steni, solid, 
liquid and vapor. If we have this system in a vessel closctl l)y a 
movable piston so that it is jio.ssible to vary the pressure and volume 
we shall find, if we keep the system at the inversion temperature, 
and increase the extenial pressure that, as predicted by the Theorem 
of Le Chatelier, there will be formation of a system occupying a 
lesser volume. Some of the vapor will condense until the original 
pressure is restored, the volume of the vapor phase decreasing, that 

' This would uot be true for supercooled vapors near the critical temperature ; 
but it holds for all cases of stable equilibrium. 
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of the liquid phase increasing, while the solid phase remains con- 
stant. 

If the external pressure on the piston be kept continuously greater 
than the equilibrium pressure of the system, the condensation will 
continue until the vapor phase has disappeared and there is present 
the monovariant system, solid and liquid. If the external pressure 
be less than the equilibrium pressure, more vapor will form and the 
vapor phase will increase in volume at the expense of the liquid, 
driving back the piston till the equilibrium pressure is reached. If 
the external pressure be kept continuously less than the equilibrium 
pressure, the evaporation and expansion will go on until the liquid 
has disappeared and there is again a monovariant system, this time, 
solid and vapor. It might be thought that by bringing the solid and 
liquid phases into the two arms of a 6^-tube so that each is in contact 
with the Y^por, evaporation would take place from both surfaces. In 
this case, by taking suitable proportions of solid and liquid, it would 
be possible to make the former disappear before the latter leaving 
the monovariant system, liquid and vapor. This will not happen, 
practically, because the conditions of the experiment are impossible. 
Owing to surface tension, the solid will be completely wetted by the 
liquid and will not be in direct contact with the vapor. This is a 
complication which has been ruled out expressly and we may con- 
clude that, apart from the disturbing influences due to surface ten- 
sion, it would be possible to pass by change of external pressure 
from the non variant system, solid, liquid and vapor to the mono- 
variant system, liquid and vapor. In the purely theoretical case 
where the effect of surface tension is eliminated, it would be possible 
to have increase of both solid and liquid at the expense of the vapor 
phase when the external pressure is greater than the equilibrium 
pressure. 

Instead of changing the external pressure, which is equivalent to 
adding work to or taking it from the system, it is possible to cause 
changes in equilibrium by adding or subtracting heat. This is done 
by bringing the system into contact with a body at another tempera- 
ture than its own. For purposes of reference this outside body will 
jbe called the heat reservoir, and it may be at a higher or lower tem- 
perature than the system. Heat may be added or subtracted while 
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the system is kept at constant pressure or at constant volume, the 
changes in the two cases being usually different. All instances 
where the pressure and volume change simultaneously may be re- 
solved into the sum of two changes, one at constant pressure, the 
other at constant volume. So long as we have a nonvariant system 
before us, the addition of heat can bring about no change of tem- 
perature and it is necessary only to consider the changes in tlie rela- 
tive and absolute masses of the phases. If the system is at a lower 
temperature than the heat reservoir and is kept at constant pressure, 
the solid will melt partially with absorption of heat, there benig an 
increase in the liquid at the expense of the solid phase, the vapor 
phase remaining constant. This change will go on until the heat 
reservoir becomes of the same temperature as the system, that is un- 
til no more heat is added. If the heat reservoir be kept continuous- 
ly at a higher temperature than the system, the change will continue 
until there is pre.sent the monovariant system, liquid and vajwr. 
If the system is at a higher temperature than the heat reservoir and 
is kept at constant pressure, the reverse change will take place, the 
solid phase increasing at the expense of the liquid phase, the amount 
of vapor remaining constant. If the heat reservoir be kept continu- 
ously at a lower temperature than the system there will l>e formed 
eventually the monovariant system, solid and va{K>r. The change 
from liquid to .solid is accompanied by an evolution of heat and is in 
accordance with the Theorem of Le Chatelier. It is to be noticed 
that the other monovariant system, solid and liquid, is not formeil. 
It is not possible to pass at constant pressure from the nonvariant 
.system, solid, liquid and vapor to the monovariant system, solid and 
liquid by addition or subtraction of heat. 

If the nonvariant system l>e kept at constant volume and heat 
added continually, the changes and the resulting monovariant sys- 
tem will depend on the relative densities of the solid and li<iuid. and 
the relative masses of the three phases. If the solid is denser than 
the liquid — the usual case — the volume occupied by the liquid and 
solid will become larger as the solid melts and the volume of the 
vapor will become less. Under these circumstances there is increa.se 
of the liquid phase at the ex{>ense of the other two. If the quan- 
tity of solid is large and that of the vapor very small, the vapor 
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phase will disappear first and the resulting monovariant system will 
be composed of a solid and a liquid phase. If the amount of solid 
is small and the volume of the vapor relatively large, the solid phase 
will be the first to vanish, leaving the monovariant system, liquid 
and vapor. If the solid is less dense than the liquid, as in the case 
of ice and water, the total volume of the solid and liquid phases 
will decrease with the melting of the solid. The liquid and vapor 
phases will both increase at the expen.se of the solid phase, and the 
resulting monovariant system will be made up of liquid and vapor 
irrespective of the original masses of the three phases. If the sys- 
tem is brought into contact with a heat reservoir kept continually at a 
lower temperature than its own, the reverse changes will take place. 
If the solid is more dense than the liquid, the solid and vapor phases 
will increase at the expense of the liquid phase, forming a system com- 
posed of a solid and a vapor phase regardless of the original volumes 
of the three phases. If the solid is less dense than the liquid, the 
solid phase will increase at the expense of the liquid and vapKjr 
phases, the resulting system being solid and vapor or solid and 
liquid as the volume of the vapor phase is large or small relatively 
to that of the liquid. It must bfe kept in mind that the main change 
in adding or subtracting heat is the conversion of solid into liquid 
and vice versa, and that the change in the vapor phase is a second- 
ary one due to the difference in density of the solid and liquid. It 
is evident that the change to liquid and vapor on adding heat and to 
solid and vapor on subtracting it, is in accordance with the Theorem 
of Le Chatelier, the formation of liquid from solid being accom- 
panied by absorption, the formation of solid from liquid by evolu- 
tion of heat. This is not so obvious when the final state is solid 
and liquid on addition of heat. It is true that the conversion of 
vapor into liquid is accompanied by an evolution of heat, but this 
change is secondary, as has just been pointed out. There is very 
little vapor condensed and the sign of the heat effect is determined 
by the much larger change, as far as mass is concerned, of solid into 
liquid ; there is actually an absorption of heat and the Theorem of 
Le Chatelier is again confirmed. 

Having considered the changes in the nonvariant vSystem due to 
addition and subtraction of heat and work, it is in order to treat in 
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the same way the three nionovariant systems, Hqtiid and va|><)r, solid 
and vapor, liquid and solid. According to the Phase Rule these 
sy. stems may exist over a series of temperatures and a series of pres- 
sures, bounded only by the appearance of new phases ; but if the 
temperature is fixed, the pressure is also fixed and vice versa. This 
is the case experimentally and in Table II * are the values at differ- 
ent temperatures of the corresponding pressures for severai examples 
of the monovariant system, liquid and vapor.* The fact of equilib- 
rium between liquid and vapor being |)ossible at different tempera- 
tures is familiar to everyone, but that the pressure is constant for 
constant temperature can be known only by quantitative measure- 
ments. 

T.\BLE II 
Ether Alcohol Water lod benzene Mercur>' 



o^ 


184.9 


12.2 


4-6 






lO 


1 291.8 


23.8 


9.1 






20 


442.4 


44.0 


'74 




O.OOI 


30 


647.9 


78.1 


31.5 


1-5 


0.(K)3 


40 


921.2 


133-4 


54 9 


2-7 


0.006 


.so 


1276. 1 


219.8 


92.0 


4-8 


0.013 


60 


1728. 1 


350. 2 


148.9 


8.2 


0.026 


70 


2273.9 


540-9 


233.3 


13.6 


0.050 


80 


2991.4 


811. 8 


354 9 


21.6 


0.01J3 


90 


■ 3839.7 


1 186.5 


525.5 


33.5 


0.165 


100 


4859.0 


1692.3 


760.0 


.S<>4 


0.2S5 



If the system, li(iuid and vapor, !>e subjected at constant tem|)era- 
ture to an external pressure always greater than its own. tliere will 
be an increase in the denser or licjuid phase, tlie vaiK)r conden.sing 
until that phase lias disapjK'areil and there is present the di variant 
system, liquid. If the external pressure l>e ke])t constantly less than 
that of the system, and the temiK-rature not an<)we<i to change, the 
liquid will evaporate until there is left only the va|X)r phase. Water 
in an open vessel in a large room will evajxjrate completely bcc;uise 
the concentration of water vaj)or in the room is less than that in 

*Tbe pressures are given in millimeters of mercury. 

^ For some interesting data cf. Bants, Phil. Mag. (5) 99« 141 1 1890 . 
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equilibrium with liquid water. Under a bell j^r the water evaporates 
until the equilibrium pressure is reached and then stops. If heat be 
added to the system kept at constant pressure, the vapor phase w411 
increase at the expense of the liquid phase without rise of tempera- 
ture till the latter has disappeared, a change which is accompanied 
by absorption of heat ; if heat is subtracted under the same circum- 
stances, the system will pass also without change of temperature, into 
the di variant system consisting of a liquid phase only. These two 
changes can take place at any temperature, but there is a form of 
the first one, occurring experimentally, which seems at first sight to 
be connected with a definite temperature. If a liquid is heated in an 
open vessel there seems to be no change beyond a rise of tempera- 
ture until the boiling point, so-called, is reached, when the liquid 
distills oflF, the temperature remaining constant. In the first place, 
the liquid evaporates at all the intermediate temperatures, though 
this is not noticed, the quantity being usually small under the con- 
ditions of the experiment. In the second place, there is air in the 
vessel, so that we are no longer considering a system made up of one 
component. For all that, it is better to treat the subject here rather 
than later, since the air is really only a disturbing element and not an 
integral part of the system. The temperature between the system 
and the heat reservoir — the Bunsen burner, for instance — is so great 
that the liquid vaporizes faster than it can diffuse out of the vessel.* 
The system acts to a certain extent as if it were receiving heat while 
at constant volume, the temperature rising and the vapor pressure 
increasing. The vapor phase in the vessel, being air at atmospheric 
pressure plus the vapor of the liquid, is at a higher pressure than the 
external, atmospheric pressure and diffuses out against it. The 
vapor phase becomes ever richer in the vapor of the liquid and poorer 
in air till all the air has been driven out and there is a true mono- 
variant system, liquid and vapor. This occurs when the vapor pres- 
sure of the liquid is equal to the atmospheric pressure. If the at- 
mospheric pressure does not change, we have a monovariant system 
at constant pressure and the temperature will remain constant until 

* In the spheroidal state, on the other hand, the evaporation is so rapid that 
water does not rise to its boiling point. Cf. Ramsay and Young, Phil. Trans. 

I75f 47(1884). 
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the liquid phase has disappeared. If the atmospheric pressure be 
changed in any way the phenomena of boiling will occur at the tem- 
perature at which the vapor pressure is equal to the modified atmos- 
pheric pressure. If the external pressure be changed sufficiently 
the liquid may be made to boil at any temperature at which it can 
exist in equilibrium with the vapor, from the inversion to the critical 
temperature.' If, instead of allowing the liquid to distill off, the 
flask is connected with a reverse cooler so that the condensed liquid 
runs bock, there is only vapor of the liquid in the flask, while outside 
there is air. and it may be asked why the air does not diffuse into 
the flask. There is a tendency for it to do this but the air is carried 
back by the constant current of vapor streaming up. There will be 
a continual decrease in concentration of the air from outside to the 
point where the vapor pressure of the liquid is equal to the atmos- 
pheric pressure. If the cooling is sudden so that the liquid con- 
denses all at one place, there will be an abrupt change from all air 
to all vapor. If the condensation takes place along quite an inter- 
val, as usually happens with glass condensers, there will be a grad- 
ual transition, the amount of air decreasing and that of va|X)r in- 
creasing as one approaches the liquid. In other words, when the 
pressure of a saturated vai)or is kept equal to the external pressure, 
the vapor is impermeable to other vapors and gases. The determi- 
nation of the boiling point in a flask with a reverse cooler is open to 
one objection due to the influence of gravity. If the liquid is boil- 
ing regularly and the flame underneath l)e turned up, the rate of 
vaporization will be increase<l and the vapor will condense at some 
higher point in the cooler. This will be accompanieil by a slight 
rise of temperature which if not taken into account may produce 
errors when using the Beckmann boiling-point apparatus. The way 
to avoid this is to regulate the gas pressure or the cooling in the con- 
denser so that the precipitation may take place always at the same 
point. 

If heat be added to a system, liquid and vapor, kept at constant 
volume there will be an increase of vapor at the expense of the 
liquid, that change absorbing heat, and the vapor pressure will in- 

' A definition of critical temperature is jj;iven on the next page. 
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crease. The system can not be in equilibrium with the new vapor 
pressure at the same temperature and the temperature rises with ab- 
sorption of heat. This will continue in many cases until the liquid 
has disappeared and there is present the di variant system, vapor. If 
the volume of the liquid is large relatively to that of the vapor, the 
course of events is somewhat different. On adding heat there will 
be an increase of temperature and pressure until a definite tem- 
perature and pressure has been reached when the surface of 
the liquid which has been fairly clearly defined hitherto, sud- 
denly billows up and disappears, the contents of the vessel be- 
coming homogeneous. On cooling the reverse change takes 
place, a tumultuous commotion in the tube and the formation anew 
of two phases. Whether the contents of the vessel are vapor or 
liquid is impossible to determine because the two are identical. The 
temperature and pressure at which this phenomenon takes place are 
known as the critical temperature and pressure. If the system be 
heated above this temperature and allowed to expand, it passes with- 
out discontinuity into what is certainly the gaseous state ; if the 
pressure is increased and the sy.stem allowed to cool it passes also 
without discontinuity into what is unmistakably the liquid phase.* 





Table III 




Hydrogen 


' -234.5° 


20. 


Nitrogen 


1 —146.0 


35.0 


Oxygen 


— 118. 8 


50.8 


Carbonic acid 


31.0 


77.0 


Ether 


! 194.4 


35.6 


Acetone 


1 234.4 


60. 


Alcohol 


243.6 


62.8 


Chloroform 


260.0 


54.9 


Benzene 


288.5 


47.9 


Water 


365. 


200.5 



* Andrews, Phil. Trans, a, 575 (1869) ; Sajontchewsky, Beibl. 3, 741 (1879) \ 
Nadeshdin, Ibid. 8, 721 (1S84) ; Cailletetand Colardeau, Comptes rendus, Iia» 
563 (1891); Altschul, Zeit. phys. Chem. II, 577 (1893) ; Galitzine, Wied. Ann. 
50* 521 (1893) ; van der Waals. " Die Kontinuitat des gasformigen undfliissi- 
gen zustandes." Leipzig (1881) ; Cf. Landolt and B6rnstein*s Tabellen, 91. 
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At the critical temperature the liquid and vapor have the same 
density. In Table III are the critical temperatures and pressures of 
several substances.* The pressures are given in atmospheres. 

This difference in behavior of a substance above and below the 
critical temperature renders it possible to make a distinction between 
a fj^as and a va|K)r, a vapor being a gas below its critical tenif)erature 
and a gas a vapor above that temperature. A vapor can be con- 
densed to a liquid by increase of pressure without change of temper- 
ature while a gas cannot be ; it must Ix? cooled as well. This dis- 
tinction has been of great importance in the attempts to liquefy sub- 
stances hitherto known only in the gaseous state. It had been found 
that certain substances were liquefied by su!)jecting them to great 
pressures and it was assumed that with sufficiently high pressure any 
giis could be liquefied. All attempts in this direction proved futile 
with such gases as nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen. After the ex- 
periments of Andrews on carlx)nic acid the reason for this failure 
lx.*canie clear. By aK>ling Ix^low the critical temi)erature and using 
high pressures it lias been possible to licjuefy all the so-called i)er- 
manent gases.' 

SUirting fnmi the noiivariaiit .system, .solid, licjuid and va])or. we 
may cau.se the liquid phase to disap|K'ar leaving the monovariant 
system, solid and vapor. For this system as for all monovariant 
systems the statement holds true, that for each temperature there is 
a definite pressure under which the system is in cn^uilibrium ; but this 
is not very easy to show from direct mea.surements owing to the 
small vapor pres.su res of mast solids. 

In Table IV are the determinations of the vaj>or pressures of ice, 
benzene, acetic acid and camphor at different tem|)eratures. The 
pressures are given in millimeters of mercury. 

*Hcilborn, Zcit. phys. Cliem. 7, 601 (1891). 

* Faraday, Phil. Trans. 1 13, 1 60 ( 1823); 145. i ( 1H45); Nallcrer, Sit/iings)>er. 
Akad. Wisft. Wien, 5, 351 ^1850); 6« 557 11851^: Ht i99 MS541; Caillctet, 
Ann. chim. phys. (5) 15* 132 (1878* ; Pictcl Ibid. 13, 145 1 1S78) ; Wroblewski 
and Olszewski, Wied. Ann. 20*243 ( 1883)!; Olszewski, Phil. Mag. (5) 39, 237 ; 
40* 202 ( 1895I. 
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Table IV 








Wa 


ter 

PrcMurc 
2.03 


Benzene 

Temp. Pressure 


Acetic 

Temp. 
1.85° 


r Acid 

Pressure 


Camphor 


mp. 


Temp. 
20.° 


Pressure 


IO° 


0.^ 


24.42 


2.35 


I.O 


8 


2.37 


I. 


26.18 


6.41 


3.75 


35. 


1.8 


6 


2.81 


2. 


28.08 


9.16 


4.70 


62.4 


6.4 


4 


3.33 


3. 


30.03 


12.10 


6.05 


78.4 


9.5 


3 


3.62 


4. 


32.32 


13.30 


6.75 


ICO. 


22.6 


2 


3.94 


5. 


34.65 


14.30 


7.20 


132. 


78.1 


I 


4.28 


5.3 


35.41 


15.80 


8.85 . 


154. 


188.8 


O 


4.64 






16.41 


9.45 


175. 


354. 



The most interesting experiments showing the quaHtative exist- 
ence of a vapor pressure are those of Deraar9ay/ of Hallock' and of 
Spring.' Demar9ay placed the metals to be examined in a tube con- 
nected with a Sprengel pump. Heating one end of the tube and 
cooling the other he sublimed cadmium at 160°, zinc at 184°, anti- 
mony and bismuth at 292°, lead and tin at 360°. Hallock found 
that sulfur combined with copper and other metals even when 
separated from them by a long tube filled with plugs of cotton wool 
to prevent convefition currents. Spring placed zinc and copper near 
together but not in contact and observed the formation of brass at 
temperatures well below the melting point of the more fusible metal. 

If work be subtracted from the system by keeping the external 
pressure always a little less than the equilibrium pressure there will 
be increase of the vapor, the less dense phase, at the expense of the 
solid phase ; the solid will evaporate until there is formed the di- 
variant system, vapor. The evaporation of ice in a cold, dry room 
is a well-known phenomenon. If work be added to the system 
there will be condensation of vapor until there is only solid present. 

If heat be added to or taken from the system while it remains at 
constant pressure, the solid will evaporate or the vapor condense as 
the case may be without change of temperature. The change when 



' Comptes rendus, 95, 183 (1882). 
' Am. Jour. Sci. (3) 37, 402 1889. 
^Zeil. phys. Chem. 15, 76 (1894). 
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heat is added is in the opposite direction to that taking place on ad- 
dition of work. If heat be added and the system kept at constant 
volume there will be increase of temperature and of pressure with 
formation of the vapor phase at the expense of the solid. If there 
is relatively little of the solid phase, the transition will be to the di- 
variant system, vapor ; otherwise to the non variant system, solid, 
liquid and vapor. It was found during the discussion of the equili- 
brium between liquid and vapor that, in the presence of air, the sys- 
tem behaved to a certain extent as if it were kept at constant volume 
until the pressure of the vapor equalled the external pressure. This 
is the case in the equilibrium between solid and vapor. If ammo- 
nium chloride be heated in a test tube, the temperature will rise un- 
til the pressure of the ammonium chloride vapor is equal to the 
barometric pressure and then the solid sublimes without further 
change of temperature. By altering the external pressure the sub- 
limation temperature will change just as the boiling temjK'rature 
changes. If the sublimation temperature be lower than the inver- 
sion temperature the solid will sublime ; if it be higher the solid 
will melt. Ammonium chloride melts when heated under sufficient 
pressure ; ice sublimes if the external pressure is four millimeters of 
mercury or less.' 

The monovariant system, solid and liquid, is characterize<l like the 
others by being fully determined when the pressure or temperature 
is fixed or the density of either of the phases. Increase of external 
pressure pnxiuces in some cases disappearance of the li(|uid, in others 
of the solid phase. In all instances, as predicted by the Theorem of 
Le Chatelier, it is the less dense phase which disappears, the solid 
in the case of ice and water, the liquid with most substances. De- 
creasing the external pressure produces the reverse change. Adding 
heat causes disappearance of the solid phase without change of tem- 
perature if the system be kept at constant pressure. If the system 
be kept at constant volume the addition of heat causes transition to 
the non variant system, solid, liquid and vapor with rise of temper- 
ature and fall of pressure if the solid is less dense than liquid, transi- 
tion to the di variant system, liquid, with rise of temperature and 

' Ramsay and Young. Phil. Trans. 1759 37 i 1HS4 ). 

2 
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pressure if the solid is denser than the liquid. Taking heat from 
the system leads in the first case to the solid phase, in the second to 
the non variant system. The temperatures at which solid and liquid 
can be in equilibrium are lower than the inversion temperature if 
the solid is less dense than the liquid and are higher if the contrary 
is true. The freezing point of a substance being defined as the 
temperature at which solid and liquid can be in equilibrium, it is 
lowered by increased pressure if the liquid is denser than the solid,' 
otherwise it is raised.' In all cases it is found exf)erimentally that 
there is only one temperature for each pressure at which the solid 
and liquid are in equilibrium. In Table V are some of the exf)eri- 
mental data on the change of the freezing point with the pressure.* 
The pressures are given in atmospheres ; under the heading temper- 
ature are given the changes in temperature, the melting point at 
atmospheric pressure being taken as the standard. 



Water 



Table V 



Naphthalene 



Naphthylamine 



Pressure Temperature Pressure Temperature 



0.06 
8.1 
16.8 



-1-0.0066° 

-0.059 

—0.129 



8.0 
12.0 



+ 0.282 
+ 0.405 



Pressure Temperature 



8.0 
12.0 



+ 0.105 
+ 0.180 



It is unknown whether there is a temperature and pressure at 
which solid and liquid become indistinguishable as is the case for 
liquid and vapor ; but it is probable that there is such a point and 
that the systems, solid and liquid, liquid and vapor, can exist only 
between two critical temperatures. * 



* W. Thomson, Phil. Mag. (3) 37, 123 (1850) ; Dewar, Proc. Roy. Soc. 30, 

533(1^). 

'Battelli, Attidel R. 1st. Veil. (3) 3 ( 1886); Amagat, Comptes rendus, 105* 

165 (1887). 

'Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1 013- 1 015. 

* Cf. Voigt, Kompendium der Physik I, 583. If it were not for the capillary 
phenomena this would occur when solid and liquid had the same density. 
Bzperimentally, this is not the case. Cf. Damien, Comptes rendus, llfl^ 785 
(1891). 
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There remain only the divariant systems, solid, liquid, and vapor 
to consider. \'apors and j^ases fill the vessel in which they are con- 
tained uniformly, barrinyj the influence of j^ravity, and exert a pres- 
sure on the walls. For any temperature there is jx>ssible any pres- 
sure so long as no new phase appears, and for any pressure, any 
temperature. Increase of external i)ressure prcKluces decrease of 
volume and rice versa. At constant pressure the addition of heat 
produces an increase of volume and a rise of temperature, lx)th 
changes involving an absorption of heat. At cimstant volume 
addition of heat causes rise of tem|>erature and of pressure. It 
is to be noticed in all cases where there is one pha.se and 
one comjxMient. that keeping the mass and the volume con- 
stant is the siune as fixing the concentration and there is then 
only out* degree of freeiloin left, one independent variable. 
P'or each temperature there will l>e only one pres.sure |)ossible 
ft>r a given concentration. It may Ik- noted, in j)a.ssing. as an ex- 
perimental fact that the siime concentrations of two ga.ses. expressed 
in grams |kt liter for instance, do not give the siime pressure at the 
same temjierature. The explanati(m of this together with the 
mathematical statement of it in the form of the (»as Theorems 1k-- 
longs under the head of Quantitative lC()uilibriuni and will not Ik* 
taken up in this book. We have found heretofore that addition of 
heat to the system kept at constant pressure has pr(Kluce<i no change 
in temperature and the l>chavior of a vajMjr Sv*ems to Ik- an exception. 
This is only apparent, however. In the previous cases there have 
been always two or more phases, and there has iK-eii a transference 
of matter fnmi one phase to another without change of ctmcentra- 
tion in any of the phases. This can not hap|K'n where there is only 
one phase and the volume changes, which always ocxnir when heat is 
added to a system kept at constant pressure, pnxiuce a change in the 
concentrations. If the pressure is fixetl, there isimly one indejK'ud- 
ent variable ; when the concentrations remain constant the tem|K.'ra- 
ture remains constant, and when the concentrations change the tem- 
perature changes. Addition of heat to a system kept at constant 
pressure produces no change in temjK*rature if the concentrations of 
the phases remain unchanged, a rise of temperature if the concen- 
trations change. This is not yet entirely satisfactory because it 
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leaves undecided the question under what circumstances the concen- 
trations do or do not change. In a nonvariant system there is no 
change of pressure, temperature or concentrations. In a mono- 
variant system the temperature and the concentrations can not 
change when the pressure remains constant. No change of temper- 
ature is produced when heat is added to a nonvariant or a mono- 
variant system kept at constant pressure ; in all other cases there is 
a rise of temperature. It may be interesting to consider what 
changes in pressure and volume will take place on adding heat, the 
temperature remaining constant. Since all systems expand on addi- 
tion of heat when there is no change of phase, there will be always 
an increase of volume which carries with it, by the Theorem of Le 
Chatelier, a decrease in pressure. 

Liquids differ from gases and vapors in that they do not neces- 
sarily fill the whole of the vessel which contains them, and in that 
they have a form of their own. Since liquids fill the low^er part of 
the containing vessel completely and are bounded on the upper side 
by a horizontal, nearly plane surface, it might be thought that they 
had no definite shape of their own. This behavior is due to the in- 
fluence of gravity, and when this is eliminated, by suspending the 
liquid in a fluid Medium of approximately the same density, we 
I>erceive that the spherical shap>e is the true form, characteristic of 
all liquids. For each temperature there can be a series of pressures 
at which the liquid can exist and for each pressure a series of tem- 
peratures, limited in both cases only by the appearance of a new 
phase. While the change of volume with change of pressure is 
fairly large with gases and vapors ^ it is very small with liquids, so 
small in fact that it can be shown only by careful quantitative meas- 
urements.' 

The solid phase is characterized by rigidity and elasticity ; two 
mutually exclusive properties. By its rigidity it resists deformation 
and is therefore not dependent on the vessel in which it is contained 



*Cf. V. I/ang, Theor. Physik. 650; Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 139-159. 

'Oersted, Pogg. Ann. 9, 603 (1827) ; Pagliani and Vicentini, Beibl. 89 794 
(1S84) ; Rontgen and Schneider, VVied. Ann. a^^ 165 (1886) ; Schumann, Ibid 
31, 14(1887); Boguski, Zeit. phys. Chem. a, 126(1888); Amagat, Jour, de 
Phys. (2) 8, 197 (1889). 
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for its shap>e. By its elasticity it returns to its original shape after 
having been subjected to a deforming stress. These properties are 
relative only and in some cases almost imjH?rceptible. A steel spring 
goes back to its original form even after having been very much 
compressed ; a piece of putty remains in the new shape. The rig- 
idity varies very much also. All solids flow a little if left in a state 
of strain. The behavior of sealing-wax is well known. Car-axles 
become changed in structure through the continual jolting. Spring * 
has shown that, if two clean metal surfaces be brought into intimate 
contact, they unite by diffusion, and, in many cases, the bars thus 
formed can be placed in a lathe with one end free and have shavings 
turned from them without breaking. When the sticks were broken 
by twisting, the fracture did not come at the junction but usually 
across it. While a copper wire bends without breaking, showing a 
power of internal readjustment, a stick of bismuth is so brittle that 
it fractures under a very slight strain. Whether the crystalline 
structtire or tendency to assume definite sha|Hfs bounde<i by plane 
surfaces is a characteristic of solids is a doubtful question. Solids 
certainly occur in what is known as the amorphous state in which 
no signs of a crystalline structure can be detecte<i by any means at 
our disi>osal. Xern.st ^ has made the suggestion that the solid is 
really present in very minute crystals ; but he offers little evidence 
in behalf of this view, and it is not generally accepted. 

As predicted by the Phase Rule, the solid phase can exist at a 
series of temperatures and for each temiHrrature at a series of pres- 
sures limited only by the appearance of new phases. Increase of 
external pressure causes diminution of volume, and may cause ap- 
pearance of the liquid phase if the solid is less dense than the 
liquid. Decrease of external pressure is accomixinicti by expansion 
and eventtially by formation of one of the inonovariant sy*items, 
solid and liquid or solid and vapor, as the ca.sc may Ikv Addition of 
heat to a stolid kept under con.stant pressure pnxluces increase of 
volume and temperature with eventual formati<ni of solid and liquid 
or solid and vapor, depending on the nature of the substance and 
the initial j)ressure and temperature, If the system is kept at con- 

'Zcit. phys. Cheni. 15, 70 ( 1S94). 
-'Tlieor. Cbciii. 65. 
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stant volume addition of heat causes increase of temperature and 
pressure and transition to the monovariant system, solid and liquid. 

A system is said to be in stable equilibrium when the addition 
of any modification of any of the components produces a change in 
the system proportional to the quantity of sul)stance added.* The 
equilibria which we have considered so far have all been of this 
type. If the solid phase be added, for instance, to the monovariant 
system, liquid and vapor, the solid will melt except at the inversion 
temperature, when it is in equilibrium. The changes in either 
case will be proportional to the quantity of solid added. 

It is possible to have a system in equilibrium with respect to the 
phases then co-existing which shall not be in equilibrium when 
brought in contact with some other modification of the components. 
Such a system is said to be in labile equilibrium because the equili- 
brium though stable as regards the phases already present is instable 
with respect to some other phase.* The most familiar example of 
this is the supersaturated solution of sodium sulfate which, if left to 
itself, will remain unchanged for months, perhaps years. If a crys- 
tal of the hydrated salt be thrown in, there is a sudden crystalliza- 
tion and the quantity of the new pha.se formed bears no relation to 
the amount of salt added to start the reaction. These labile equili- 
bria occur in all systems, and we will take up first the supercooled 
vapors. If a vapor be cooled at constant volume, there will be 
reached a temperature and pressure at which there .should be forma- 
tion of liquid, and this usually takes place. It is possible, however, 
by careful cooling, especially if there be no du.st present, to pass this 
point without the liquid phase Jbeing formed.' This equilibrium is 
now labile, for the addition of the smallest quantity of liquid pro- 
duces a sudden condensation which ceases only when the vapor 
pressure characteristic of the monovariant .system at that tempera- 
ture has been reached. A second form of labile equilibrium, that of 

* Gibbs, Trans. Conn. Acad. 3,455 (1H78): Meyerhoffer, Die Pha.senregel, 10. 

^ It is a step backward to class a supersaturated solution and a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen under the .same head as Duhem (Mdcanique chimique, 
158) has done. Addition of water as vapor or liquid to the hydrogen and oxy- 
gen mixture produces no change It is not a case of labile equilibrium. 

'R. V. Helmholtz, Wied. Ann. 37, 521 {1886V 
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a supifhealed liquid, is t^veii hard.T to obs.Tve exp.TiiULMitall}*, 
Djiuiv * has shown that it is p>ssible by unequal heating to raise the 
temperature of liquid water to 13H'' without its boiling. This can 
be done only by keeping the surface of the water cck>1 so that the 
supicrheated liquid is not in contact with the vaj>or. Dufour' at- 
tained the same result by suspendin^^ drops of water in a mixture of 
linseed oil and oil of cloves having the same density as water. A 
temperature of 175® was reached in this way. Tlie third volume of 
van der Waal's' is a mathematical fiction and there seems to be no 
gcxxi experimental ground for assuming that the vapor pressures of 
superheated liquids and supercooled vapors are parts of the same 
cur\'e. It is possible to obtain another instance of labile e(|uilibrium 
by cooling a liquid in the absv.*nce of dust below the inversion tem- 
perature. With most li(|uids it is possible to suiH'rc(K)l the liquid 
a degree or so and with some the superc(M)ling can be carrie<i much 
farther.* The reverse case of a solid heated above its melting i>oint 
has never been realized.* The third monovariant system, solid and 
vapor has not been studied with the same care as the other tw<», and 
I am not able to cite any (piantitative example of a supercoole<l 
vapor though it «*an hardly be an uncommon phenomenon.* The 
** hanging " of mercury in barometer tubes' is an instance of a 
vaj>or phase not being formed on decrease of pressure, though this 
is somewhat complicated by surface tension phenomena. In all the 
cases of labile equilibrium the presence of the smallest cjuantity of 
the phase in respect to which the .system is instable brings about a 
change bearing no relati<m in its extent to the<juantity of that phase. 

' Pogg. Aim. 67, S^J « 1.H46* ; Cf. (Vernrz. Compter remiu4, 86. 47* : •?» 
1549 I '876 ). 

'Ann. Chim. Phys. 13) 68« 37^ 0^3*- 

'Ostwald, Irchrbuch I, 299. 

•Schrottcr, Sit^unxsbcr. Akad. Wisw. Wien. lOt 527 « 1S55J . Schr»><ler, 
Liebig*s Annaleii lO^lv 45 ( i«'^59)- 

* In the case cite<l by Ostwahl ^^Lehrbuch I. 994 •, ibere are two cotnpoiieiitB. 
*Cf. Lehuiann, Molekularphysik, II, 5S1. 

♦ Moser, Pogg. Ann. 160, 13H 1 1S77K 
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CHAPTER III 



WATER, SUI*FUR AND PHOSPHORUS 

The general results, which have been enumerated in regard to 
equilibrium, will be grasped more easily if they are represented 
graphically. In Fig. i are shown the limiting values of pressure 
and temperature for water in its different modifications. The ordi- 
nates are pressures and the abscissae temperatures ; the drawing is 
not to scale. 
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Fig. I. 

The curve OA is the vaporization * curve, showing the pressures 
and temperatures at which liquid and vapor can coexist, and it can 
be seen from the diagram that for each temperature there can be 



' Bakhuis Roozeboom, Recueil. Trav. Pays-Bas 69 280 (1887). 
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only one pressure and for each pressure only one temperature at 
which these two phases can be in equilibrium. The curve termi- 
nates at O because the solid j)hase appears ; at the other end it is 
limited by the critical temperature, of 365°, and the critical pressure 
of 200 atmospheres, the difference between the two phnses disap- 
pearing.* The curve OB is the sublimation curve, the solid and 
vapor phase being in equilibrium. The curve OC represents the 
equilibrium between solid and liquid. In this case it slants to the 
left because ice is less dense than liquid water. 

In the corresponding diagram for naphthalene, it would slant 
to the right l>ecause the solid is more dense than the liquid and the 
freezing point is therefore raised by pressure. We do not know 
whether there is an upper limit beyond which this curv^ can not ex- 
tend. The curve OD is the continuation of AO and represents the 
labile eijuilibrium between water and vapor. It will Ix* seen from 
the diagram that this curve lies above the curve for ice and vajK)r ' 
and is therefore instable with respect to it, as vapor will distill from 
the water and condense on the ice until the former disapjK*ars. This 
is the easiest way of making the facts intelligible though it is not 
really accurate ; because the change is not one of distillati(m from a 
place of high pressure to one of low pressure, but a direct change of 
liquid into solid, as appears from the vehKMty of the reaction. In 
the present state of our knowledge we can express instability only 
in pressure and concentration differences although that is obviously 
a very incomplete statement of things as they are. The three curves 
AO, BO and CO meet at the |X)int O, the inversion point, if we neg- 
lect the effects due to surface tension. In an actual system it is 
quite possible that this is not the case ' though this has never l)een 
shown experimentally. If the three curves do not meet at a point 
the intersection of AO and CO will give the inversion lemj>erature 
and pressure. Since the non variant i^*stem can exist at the iK)int O 
and the monovariant systems each along one of the curves,* it fol- 

* CaiUetet and Colardeau, Coiuptes rctulus. Iia^ 1 170 ( 1S91 \. 

»Cf. Ramsay and Young, Phil. Trans 175, 11, 461 (18841 ; Ferche, \Vic<!. 
Ann. 449 265 (1891). 

' Wald, Zeit. phys. Chcm. 7, 514 1 1891). 

* UsuaHy known as boundary curves. 
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lows that the divariant systems are in stable eqiiilibriiini in the fields 
bounded by the curves. Vapor can exist at any temperature and 
pressure in the field AOB, liquid in the field AOC, and solid in the 
field COB. The diagram summarizes also what we have learned 
about the effect of addition or .subtraction of heat and work. If we 
start at some point M in the field AOB where the pressure is greater 
than the inversion pressure and subtract heat, keeping the pres.sure 
constant, the temperature will fall until the point M, is reached, 
when the liquid phase appears and the temperature remains constant 
until the whole of the vapor phase has di.sappeared. The tempera- 
ture will fall again until at the point Mj the solid phase appears and 
the temperature begins to decrease once more only when the liquid 
phase has disappeared. If we start from the point H and .subtract 
heat while keeping the sy.stem at constant volume, the pressure and 
temperature will change in a way depending on the equation of con- 
dition for the vapor. This is indicated, without any attempt at 
accuracy, by the line HH,. At H^ the vapor is in equilibrium wMth 
the liquid ; but, if the cooling is done carefully, it is po.ssible to pre- 
vent condensation and to realize a small portion of the dotted curve 
H,K when the vapor is in labile equilibrium. Ordinarily condensa- 
tion tekes place at H^ and there is formed the monovariant system, 
liquid and vapor. The boundary curves are curves for equilibrium 
at constant volume so long as there is a monovariant system present. 
On further subtraction of heat, the pressure and temperature fall, 
the corresponding values ahvays lying on the curve H^O. At O the 
solid pha.se appears and both temperature and pressure remain con- 
stant until one of the phases has disappeared. Usually this will be 
the liquid pha.se and subsequent pressures and temperatures are rep- 
resented by the line OB. In the case of w^ater the vapor pha.se may 
di.sappear if its volume is small in comparison with that of the liquid, 
whereupon further subtraction ^of heat will cause the system to pass 
along the curve OC, the temperature falling and the pressure in- 
creasing. If the solid and vapor are cooled with due precautions, 
the solid phase may not ?ppear at O and the pres.sures and tempera- 
tures of supercooled w^ater are observed, represented by the dotted 
line OD. If we start from a third point N in the field AOB and 
increase the external pressure keeping the temperature constant, 
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the (iiaji;rain tells n»i thai the i)rcssurc of the system may increase iii- 
<lefinilely. remaiiiin)^ constant, however, while the vapor condenses 
to ice at N, and while the ice melts to water at N,. From this !)rief 
review it is clear that the diagram jj^ives a concise, intelligible sum- 
mary of all the facts and, in treating other cases, it will not be neces- 
sary to y(o over the ground twice as has been done this time ; it will 
Iht sufficient to start fnmi a diagram and study that. It is to be no- 
ticed that the treatment has been entirely general and the results are 
indefKMident of the e<juations of condition describing or failing to 
descrilK* the three phases. It is immaterial whether water vaix)r 
diss<K'iates into hydrogen or oxygen at the temperature of the ex 
|K.-rinient or not. providetl the com|M>sition of each {)hase may always 
bi- repres^-nleil empiriailly by tlie formula. H,(). If the system is 
in a state of reversible e(iuilibrium, it is indifTerent whether there is 
diss«>ciation. association or neither in the va|K)r phasi* ; if the system 
is nt>t in ecpiilibrium it can not, of course. Ik* re]>resented in a dia 
gram which gives e<juilibrium j)ressures and temjKTatures only.' It 
is not |K*rmissible to add an excess of either hydrogen or oxygcii Ik- 
cause the svstem wouhl then contain two comfxments instead of one. 
One word on another |x»int ma\ not be superfluous. In theprevi(»us 
discussion the adtlition of work and the addition of heat have been 
treated as if the\ were two in<lejK-ndent i)rocesses. This is not true. 
When work is addeil to or. more projK-rly. done upon the system 
there is a heat effei^t pro<luce<l in all excej)t adiabatic changes. In 
like manner when heat is ad<le<l to the system, there is always addi 
tion or subtraction of work excej)t in the one case when the volume 
is kept constant. It has seeme<l advisable to concentrate the atten- 
tion first on the one efTe<.'t and then on the other, ignoring the simul- 
tane<ms manifestations of energy in other forms. These unconsidereil 
energy changes are referreil to in the provisions that the temjK-rature 
bw- kept ctnistant when the addition or. subtraction of work is uiuler 
consideration and that the pressure l)e kept constant when the effeits 
pnxiuceil by the addition or subtraction of heal are the interesting 
changes. 

' Neriist tTheor. Cheiii. 4H7 < iloes tiol seem to 1« very clear 011 thin |K>itit. 
He ftpeak» of the iiiixtiirr of hydroj^eii aii<l oxy)<eii an l>ein^ in labile e(|ui1i- 
tinuiii. and in the same para^i^rnph ■ with a reference to p. s^J "f il«» not t>einj» 
in equilibrium at all. 
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Water is a compound which can exist in only three forms, solid, 
liquid and vapor/ While there are no substances known which 
form two liquid phases, there are quite a number which can occur in 
tw^o or more solid modifications. This brings in other inversion 
temperatures, and we will take up first the case of sulfur which 
exists certainly in the rhombic and monoclinic forms and possibly 
in other modifications. In Fig. 2 is a graphical representation of 
our knowledge in respect to the coexisting phases of sulfur; the 
abscissae denote temperatures and the ordinates pressure as before. 
The diagram is not to scale. 




Fig. 2. 

At ordinary temperatures the rhombic crystals are the more 
stable and the curve 0,B is the sublimation curve for rhombic sulfur. 
0,A is the curve for the monovariant system, liquid and vapor, 
while 0,C represents the equilibrium between rhombic and liquid 
sulfur. In this there is nothing different from the behavior of water 



' Cf. however, Preiidel, Zeit. Kryst. ajy 76 ( 1894). 
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except that the hne 0,C slants off to the right. The inversion tem- 
perature at which rhombic and liquid sulfur can exist in presence of 
vapor is 114.5°. This is not the only inversion temperature. The 
cur\'e 0,B, represents the equilibrium between monocHnic sulfur and 
vapor, 0,A that between liquid sulfur and vapor, and 0,C that be- 
tween monoclinic and liquid sulfur. The temperature of O, is 120®. 
The curves 0,B and 0,B, intersect at O, giving a new triple point 
with the three phases, rhombic and monoclinic sulfur and vapor. 
From this point starts the curve OC showing the conditions of equil- 
ibrium in the monovariant system, rhombic and monoclinic sulfur. 
Tile temperature at which this third nonvariant system exists is 
95.4°. The pressure has not been determined. Not all of these 
curves are stable. The curves BO, for rliombic sulfur and vajK)r 
ceases to be stable at O, and the remainder of the curve OC), repre- 
sents a labile equilibrium. The pressures are higher than tho.se for 
the vapor in ecjuilibrium with moncxrlinic sulfur, shown by OO,, and 
addition of monoclinic sulfur causes a complete conversion of the 
rhombic sulfur into the more stable form. If nunuxrlinic sulfur is 
not added, the change does not take place readily and the curve can 
be followed to the melting point of rhombic sulfur at 1 14.5*^.* The 
liquid sulfur has a higher vapx^r pressure than the mon<x:linic sulfur 
at that temj>erature and the curve 0,A is therefore one of labile 
e<|uilibriimi as far as O^ The curve 0,C for rhombic and liquid sul- 
fur is instable in respect to the monoclinic fonn and has not l>een 
studied. Monoclinic sulfur can exist in stable equilibrium with the 
vapor of sulfur from the melting iK)int at O,, 120°, to the other 
inversion point at O, 95.4°. Below this temj)erature. rhombic sulfur 
has the lesser vapor pressure and is the more stable form ; aU)ve it. 
this is reversed, while at the temperature and pressure represented 
by O, and at this temperature and pressure only can rhombic and 
monoclinic snlfur exist in stable equilibrium with each other and 
with sulfur vapor. The work on this point has been done by 
Reicher* under van 't HofF's direction. If there is no vajx)r of 
sulfur present we have a monovariant system instead of a non- 

* Brodie. Phil. Mag. (4) 7, 439 i 1894). 

* Recueil Trav. Pays- Has, a, 246 ^1883) ; Zcit. Kryst. 8. 593 ( iSN4 \. 
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variant one and there can therefore be equiHbrium between niono- 
cHnic and rhombic sulfur at other temperatures provided the system 
is under proper pressure. This is shown graphically by the curve 
OC* a few points of which have hztw determined by Reicher. 
Since the rhombic sulfur is the denser form, increase of pressure 
must raise the temperature at which it* can be in equilibrium with 
monoclinic sulfur. Reicher found that for a pressure of four at- 
mospheres the corresponding temperature was 95.6°, and for a pres- 
sure of a little less than sixteen atmospheres 96.2°, a change of 0.6° 
for twelve atmospheres.'' Although these results agree both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively with the calculated change of temperature 
with the pressure/ their value is somewhat doubtful because the 
system actually observed contained more than one component. It 
is by no means certain that the liquids used in the dilatometer had 
no effect on the equilibrium.* 

The curves OC, 0,C. O^C meet at an unknown point provided 
that no other modification of sulfur appears. The position of this 
point has been calculated from the pitch of the curves OC and OjC 
by R(K>zebooni. * Assuming that there is no change in the specific 
heats of the two solid modifications of sulfur he finds that the in- 
version temperature should be about 135° and the pressure about 
400 atmospheres. At the point C there would coexist, rhombic, 
monoclinic and liquid sulfur, and at higher pressures the monoclinic 
.sulfur would disappear and the stable monovariant system possible 
along CD would be rhombic and liquid .sulfur. This has not been 
realized experimentally. As in all diagrams of this kind the di- 
variant systems exist in the fields, we have sulfur vapor bounded by 
AO,B, liquid .sulfur by AO,D, rhombic sulfur by DO,B and mono- 
clinic .sulfur by O C0,0. It will be noticed that the monoclinic modi- 
fication is the only one exi.sting in a closed field and that the over- 
lapping portions of the other fields represent states of labile 
equilibrium, instable with respect to monoclinic sulfur. The labile 

' This curve has been followed over a range of 100° for the two modifica- 
tions of silver iodide. L,e Chatelier and Mallard, Coniptes rendus, 99, 157 (1884). 
^Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas, a» 262, 269 (1884). 
'Ibid. 266. 

*Cf. Bancroft, Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 3 (1896). 
■•Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas. 6> 314 ( 1887). 
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states of efiiiilibriuni in the case of sulfur show the same character- 
istics as the corresponding states in the case of water. Addition of 
a sHght quantity of the phase with resjxxrt to which the system is 
instable producx\s a rapid transformation ; !>ut with sulfur there is a 
case not analogous to any occurring with water. When the change 
is from one solid phase to the other it does not take place in.stantane- 
ously. Reicher* found that the reaction vel<KMty for the change of 
moncKlinic into rhombic sulfur increaseil as the tem|)eralure fell Ik*- 
low 95**, reaching a maximum at about 35° and then decreasing. 
Ruys* took advantage of a winter sj>ent \\\*(^\\ the sea of Kara to 
oljserve the reaction vehxrity at a temiK*rature of —35° and found 
that under those circumstances the time necessary for the change of 
a given weight of monoc*linic into rhom!)ic sulfur was alxnit five 
hundre<i times as long as at ordinary ttMni>cratures. The reaction 
velocity is a function of the pressure difFcrenct* and the absolute 
tcmj)erature. lielow the inversion jM>iut these work again.st each 
other and the j)oint of maximum velocity is the temiH-rature at which 
the latter effect just overlxilances the former. AU)ve the inversion 
{>oint the two cau.ses work together and there is no decreasing 
velocity after excee<ling a given temiK-rature. 

Since the moiuK^linic is the less stable form at low temjH*ratures. 
it follows frcmi the Theorem of \m Chatelier that the change to the 
rhombic nMxiificaticm mu.st Ik* acccmipanied by an evoluti<m of heat, 
and this is the case, ex|>erimentally.' It is im]M)ssi))le to take into 
acnrount the additions to the diagram due to the existence of other 
modifications of sulfur Ix^cause only the rhom!)ic and m<»n(x.iinic 
forms have been studied with any approach to thoroughness.* 

It is not necessary that each allotroj)ic form nnisi l>e stable at 
simie temperature and pressure, and a very striking instance of this 
is found in the case of phosphorus.' Fig. 3 is thepressure-temjK*ra- 
ture diagram for this sul)stance. The drawing is not t<> scale. 



' Recueil Trav. PaysBas, a» 251 ( 1HS3.. 

* Ibid 3, 1 \ 18S4 ). 

* Mit<Hrherlich, Po^K. Ann. 88^ 32S \ 1853 >. 

*Cf. Danimer, Handimch I. 597-605; Meslans, Klais aUotropiqueK de» 
coqM simple, 34 ; D. Berthelot. AUotropie He» corps fiiniple. iS 

^Bakhuift Roozehootn. Recueil Trav. Pays Has. 6. .'7? < iSS; ; Riecke » 
treatment i» very inaccurate. Zeil. ph\s. Chem. 6. 41 1 • i.s<>^. . 7. 1 15 , igqi 
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Fig. 3. 

AB is the boundary curve for red phosphorus and vapor, ED 
for yellow phosphorus and vapor and DC for liquid phosphorus and 
vapor. The curve CDE lies above the curve BA and represents 
states of labile equilibrium. The only stable forms of phosphorus 
which have been observed are red phosphorus and phosphorus 
vapor. The yellow modification and the melted phosphorus are 
both labile forms, instable in respect to red phosphorus.* Whether 
the curves DC and ABmeet at some higher temperature is unknown. 
If they do meet there can coexist at that point red phosphorus, 
liquid and vapor, and, from there on, liquid phosphorus can exist in 
stable equilibrium w4th the vapor. We get here an interesting ap- 
plication of the statement of Reicher '^ that the reaction velocity is 
less at temperatures far below the inversion point than in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Above 520° the liquid phosphorus changes into the 



' It is probable that the substances classified as ** tnonotropic " by Lehmann 
(Molekularphysik I, 193-219,) are analogous to piiosphorus ; one of the solid 
modifications is always instable with respect to the other without changing 
into the stable form very rapidly. 

' Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas. 6» 251 ( 1883^ ; Cf. Gernez, Comptes rendus, 
100, 1382 (1885). 
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red modification so rapidly that only the curve AB can be measured 
beyond this point. Below 520° it is possible to determine the values 
of CD, and at ordinary temperatures both the liquid and the yellow 
phosphorus are fairly permanent even in the presence of the red 
variety. There is no difficulty in determining the temperature of 
the inversion point D, 44°, although the nonvariant system, solid, 
liquid and vapor, is not in a state of stable equilibrium. In Table 
VI. are the numerical data for phosphorus.* Under A are the vapor 
pressures of ordinary, liquid phosphorus ; under B those for red 
phosphorus. The values in the first pressure-column are expressed 
in millimeters of mercury ; in the other two in atmospheres. 







Table VI. 






Temperature 


A 

120 mm. 


Temperature 
360° 


A 


B 


i65^ 


3.2 Atm. 


0.6 Atm. 


170 


173 


440 


7-5 


J-75 


180 


204 


487 




6.8 


200 


266 


494 


18.0 




20 ) 


339 


503 


21.9 




219 


359 


510 




10.8 


226 


393 


511 


26.2 




230 


5>4 


531 




16.0 


290 


760 


550 

577 




31.0 
56.0 



The relative stability of labile modifications at temperatures far 
enough below the inversion temperature is further illustrated by the 
behavior of arragonite and calcite, two modifications of calcium car- 
bonate. On heating, the former changes into the latter ; but at 
ordinary temperatures arragonite is apparently stable even in con- 
tact with calcite.' The apparent stability of the three modifica- 
tions of carbon, and of titanic acid, * is doubtless due to the verv- 
high inversion temperatures in these cases. It is sometimes thought 
that the occurrence of allotropic modifications is something unusual ; 

• Schrottcr, Pogg. Ann. 8 1* 276 ( 1850) ; Troost and Hautefeuille, Coniple» 
rendua, 76, 219 ( 1873). 

'Rose, Pogg. Ann. 4a* 3611 (1837). 

■ Mcyerhoffcr, Die Phascnrcgcl, iS; Lehtnann. Molekularphysik I, 217. 
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but it would probably be quite as near the truth to say that most 
solids can exist in more than one form,' though no special stress has 
been laid upon this branch of the subject and our knowledge of the 
possible modifications of many compounds is very rudimentary. In 
Table VII. are the inversion temperatures of a few of the substances 
that have already been studied.' 

The coexistent phases in all these cases are the two solid modi- 
fications and the vapor. 

Tablk VII. 



Mercuric iodide 128.° 

Silver iodide 146. 

Potassium nitrate 129.5 

Ammonium nitrate I 32.4 

Ammonium nitrate II 82.7 

Ammonium nitrate III 125.5 

Silver nitrate 159-5 

Lead nitrate I 1 6 1 . 4 

Lead nitrate II 219.0 

Boracite 265.2 

Carbon hexachloride I ^ 44. 

Carbon hexachloride II : 7 1 . i 

Carbon tetrabromide 46. i 



'Cf. Ivehtnann, Molekularphysik I, 153-219; D. Berthelot, Allotropie des 
corps simples ; Meslans, Etats allotropiques des corps simples^ 
'Schwarz, Prize Dissertation, Gottingen, (1892). 
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TWO COMPONENTS 

CHAPTHR IV 

ANHYDROrS SALT AND WATKR 

A phase consisting of two or more com^wnents is called a com- 
pound if it is described by the Theorem of Definite and Multiple 
Proix)rtions, a solution if this is not the case. A solution may also 
be defined as a phase in which the relative quantities can vary con- 
tinuously within certain limits or as a phase of continuously vaAing 
concentration.' This definition does not confine solutions to the 
liquid phase, but includes mixtures of gases and of solids. It is a 
question whether mixtures of gases should be included. In so far 
as they conform to the Theorem of Dalton they are only mixtures 
and the variations from that Theorem are scarcely sufficient to jH*r- 
mit one to classify them as solutions.* Since gases can not forma 
surface distinct from that of the vessel in which they are contained, 
they are therefore con.solute,* /. f. miscible in all pro|H)rtions. 

The concepticm of solid solutions is due to van 't HofF.* In- 
stances of solid solutions are to be found in such salts as |>otash and 
ammonia alum, beryllium sulfate and scleniate. ammonium and 
ferric chlorides. {)otassium and thallium chlorates and many others.'' 
The distinction between isomor|>hic solutions and mix crystals does 
not seem necessary, the only difference l)eing that in the mix crys- 
tals the single comix)nents are not isomorphcms. Further examples 
are the optically h(miogeneouscolore<l minerals with colorh-ss ground, 
the gla.sses and some alloys. Under the same head are probably tt> 



• Cf. van 't Hoff. Zeil. phvs. Chein. 5, 323 i ivS9n) ; IMwaM. Lrhrhuch I. 
6t)S; Nernst, Theor. Chera. S7 ; Le Chatelier. Hquilihrcii chimiquen, 133. 

'Gahtzine, \Vie<l. Ann. 41, 5S8, 770 i 1S90V 

* Bancroft. Phys. Rev. 3, 21 1 1S95). 
•Zeit. phys. Chcm. 5, 322 \ iSt^)-. 

^Roozebootn. Ibid. 8. 530 tiSgii. lO. 14s iSg2> ; Foi*k. Ibid. ia» ^57 
<|893) ; Stortcnbeker, Ibid. i6f 250 nS95i. 
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be included the cases of occlusion ' by precipitation so common in 
analytical chemistry and possibly the gelatinous colloidal hydrates. 
The absorption of hydrogen and other gases by metals is certainly 
due in part to the formation of solid solutions as is also the absorp- 
tion of oxygen and carbonic acid by glass at a temperature of 200° 
under 200 Atm. pressure." These mixtures show some of the prop- 
erties of liquid solutions though in a much less marked manner, 
owing to the resistance to change due to the solid state. VioUe ' 
found that when a porcelain crucible was heated in charcoal, the 
carbon diffused through it. Carbon diffuses in perceptible quanti- 
ties into an iron bar during one day's heating at 250°.* Copper has 
been known to diffuse into platinum and into zinc* Warburg found 
that if was possible to electrolyze glass between electrodes of sodium 
amalgam.® There occurred an interesting example of the limitations 
introduced by the solid state. It was possible to pass sodium 
through sodium glass without any change being visible. If elec- 
trodes of lithium amalgam were used, the sodium was replaced by 
lithium without difficulty ; but the glass became opaque and crumbly 
because this change is accompanied by contraction. On the other 
hand, since the replacement of sodium by potassium involves ex- 
pansion it was found impossible to electrolyze a sodium glass be- 
tween electrodes of p)otassium amalgam while there was no difficulty 
when a potash glass was substituted. In the electrolysis of rock 
crystal further complications were introduced with the crystalline 
form, it being possible for the current to pass in a direction parallel 
to the main axis and impossible in the direction perpendicular to it.^ 
In a solution containing two components only, one is called the 
solvent, the other the solute or dissolved substance.* In cases of 

'Schneider, Ibid. lo, 425 (1892). 

'Hannay, Chem. News. 44, 3 (1881). 

*Comptes rendus, 94, 28 (1882) ; also Marsdeu, Proc. Edinburgh Soc. XOy 
712 (1880). 

*Colson, Comptes rendus, 93, 1074 (i88i). 

*Cf. also Roberts- Austen, Phil. Mag. (5) 41, 526 (1896). 

•Wied. Ann. 9I» 622 (1884) ; Tegetmeier, Ibid. 41, 18 (1890). 

' Warburg and Tegetmeier, Wied. Ann. 35, 455 (1888) ; Tegetmeier, Ibid. 
41, 18 (1890). 

^Bancroft, Proc. Am. Acad. 30, 324 (1894); Cf. Story-Ma*»kleyne, Intro* 
duction to Fock's Chem teal Crystallography. 
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limited miscibility there is no difficulty in telling which component is 
solvent and which solute ; but when the two substances are conso- 
lute there is at present no sure way of deciding at what concentration 
the change takes place. As this is essentially a quantitative matter, 
it does not affect the consideration of equilibrium as described by 
the Phase Rule, and when one component is present in large excess 
it is safe to speak of it as the solvent. This distinction betwc*en 
solvent and solute does not apply to mixtures of gases,* so far as is 
yet knouMi, an additional reason for not considering them as solu- 
tions. 

When there are two components it reijuires four coexisting 
phases to constitute a non variant system, three and two for a mono- 
variant and a di variant system respectively. Since no two compo- 
nents exhibit all the types of equilibrium, it will be better to con- 
sider a series of characteristic pairs, each illustrating some new case 
of e<iuilibrium at an easily accessible temj>erature and pressure. It 
will then be possible to classify the different phenomena so as to gain 
a view of the whole field. Having studied in detail the effect of 
changes of external pressure and temperature on a system of one 
component it will not be necessary to repeat this when there are 
more components unless there is some new feature introduced there- 
by. The first case to consider is the one where the two components 
do not crystallize together, exist each in only one solid modification, 
and there is (mly one nonvariant sy.stem possible at ordinary tem- 
perature, two solid phases, solution and va|M)r. The eijuilibrium 
between potassium chloride and water will serve as a tyj>e. The 
graphical representation of this system with the presstire and tem- 
perature as co-ordinates is given approximately in Fig. 4. 

The nonvariant system, potassium chloride, ice, solution and 
vapor, is found to be possible experimentally at one temperature and 
one pressure only, represented in the pressure-temperature diagram 
by the point O. Any continueil change in the external conditions 
produces finally the disappearance of cme of the phases, the tem- 
perature and pressure remaining constant so long as all four are 
present. Which of the two solid phases disap]>ears first on addition 

* The distinctioa undoubtedly exists in mauy cmses though it lacks experi- 
uiental confirmation. 
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Fig. 4. 

of heat depends 011 the relative quantities of the two, and if present 
in the same proportion as in the solution they will disappear simul- 
taneously. In this case the whole of the solid will melt or the whole 
of the solution will freeze without change of temperature, a be- 
havior which is often assumed erroneously to be a criterion of the 
purity of a compound.* The particular mixtures of salts and ice 
which have a constant melting point were called cryohydrates by 
Guthrie * and were supposed to be compounds. This was shown not 
to be the case by Pfaundler,' Offer* and others* for the following 
reasons : The compositions of the supposed compounds did not con- 
form to the Theorem of Definite and Multiple Proportions ; the 



* Cf. Renisen, Organic Chemistry 7. 

'Phil. Mag. (4) 49, I, 206, 266 (1875) ; (5) I, 49, 354, 446 ; a, 211 (1876) 
6, 135 (1878). 

'Ber. chem. Ges. Berlin, aOf 2223 (1877). 

*SiUunzsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, 81, II, 1058 (1880). 

^ It is interesting to note that the true explanation was offered by Schultz, 
Pogg. Ann. I37» 247 (1869). six years before Guthrie's first paper. 
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crystals were never transparent and therefore probably not homo- 
geneous ; the specific volumes and the heats of solution were addi- 
tive properties. Another reason for considering the cr>'stals as in- 
homogeneous mixtures was that alcohol dissolved the ice, leaving 
the salt ; but this point is not well taken, for alcohol will dissolve 
cupric chloride from the double chlorides of copper and potassium.* 
From the point of view of the Phase Rule it is clear that it is be- 
cause the two substances do not crystallize together that there are 
four phases and a constant freezing point. The phenomenon is en- 
tirely general and occurs in all rases when a solution, saturated in 
respect to a solid, is cooled to the temperature at which the solvent 
begins to freeze out. The cryohydric temperature is the temperature 
of intersection of a solubility and a fusion cur\'e.' The easiest way 
to prepare a cryohydrate is to cool a saturated .solution till the tem- 
perature remains constant, pour off the remaining solution and let it 
solidify, which it will do without change of temperature. In Table 
VIII. are the cryohydric temperatures of .several salt solutions, and 



Potassium bromide 
Potassium chloride 
Potassium iodide 
Potassium nitrate 
Potassium .sulfate 
Sodium bromide 
Sodium chloride 
Sodium iodide 
Sodium nitrate 
Sodium sulfate 
Ammonium bromide 
Ammonium chloride 
Ammonium iodide 
Ammonium nitrate 
Ammonium sulfate 



Table VIII 




-13.^ 


139 


- II. 4 


16.6 


— 22. 


8.5 


- 3.6 


44.6 


— 1.2 


1 14.2 


-24. 


8.1 


— 22. 


>o.5 


- «5. 


5.« 


»7-5 


8.1 


- 0.7 


165.6 


-17. 


1 1. 1 


- '5- 


12.4 


-27.5 


6.4 


-17.2 


5.7 


- »7. 


10.2 



'Bancroft, Phyt. Rev. 3, 401 (1896); Cf. Ambronn and \jt Blanc, Zcit. 
phy«. Chcm. l6» I79 (»895) ; KUster, Ibid. 525. 

' Bancroft, Jour. Phys Chem. l. No. 3 (1896). This definition holds only 
when the solution is saturated in respect to a solid. It is not necessary that 
what separates should be one of the pure components ; it may contain both 
components as in the case of a hydrated salt. 
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the compositions of the cryohydric mixtures. The concentrations 
are expressed in reacting weights of water per reacting weight of 
salt/ 

If solid salt be present in excess, the ice will be the first phase 
to disappear on addition of heat, leaving the monovariant system, 
salt, solution and vapor. For each temperature there will be a defi- 
nite pressure in the vapor phase and a definite concentration in the 
solution at which the system can be in equilibrium and this pressure 
and this concentration will vary with the temperature. In the dia- 
gram, the curve OA represents the pressures and temperatures at 
which the saturated solution can exist. It is a solubility curve, 
water being the solvent. Addition of liquid to the solution from 
outside or from the vapor phase by condensation causes more of the 
salt to go into solution until the equilibrium concentration is restored ; 
removal of water, by evapjoration for instance, brings about a pre- 
cipitation of the solute. Both these changes are in accordance with 
the Theorem of Le Chatelier. Addition of water means a decrease 
in the concentration of the salt which is neutralized by more salt 
going into solution. Removal of water increases the concentration 
and the equilibrium is restored by elimination of the excess of salt. 
Since it is easier to measure concentrations than vapor pressures it is 
more familiar to every one that for each temperature there is a single 
well-defined solubility than that the same is also true for the pres- 
sures. In one case it is easy to show the applicability of the Phase 
Rule to the relation between pressure and temperature. There 
should be but one temperature at which the vapor pressure of a 
monovariant system can be equal to the atmospheric pressure, and it 
is found experimentally that the boiling point of a saturated solu- 
tion is constant so long as the three phases are present and the 
barometric pressure remains unaltered.'* The concentration of the 
solution changes with the temperature and the direction of this 
change can be foretold from the Theorem of I^e Chatelier. If the 
solid dissolves with absorption of heat, it will dissolve in greater 



> Guthrie, Phil. Mag. (4) 49, 269 (1875). 

^ For boiling points of saturated salt solutions, see Ivandolt and Bornstein's 
Tabellen, 232. 
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quantity if the temperature of the system rises, as this change in- 
volves addition of heat.* 

Since most salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat, the 
increasing solubility with rising temperature is just what one would 
have expected. There are sub.stances known, such as calcium hy- 
drate, sodium, cerium and thorium sulfates,* and calcium isobutyrate 
which evolve heat on going into solution, and, in all these cases, 
there is decreasing solubility with increasing temperature.' As it is 
not necessary that the heat of solution should have the same sign at 
all tern iKTatu res, it is possible for the solubility of a salt to increase 
with rising temperature and then decrease as the temperature rises 
still higher or vice-versa. Examples of the first type are calcium 
sulfate which reaches a maximum solubility lK*tween thirty and forty 
degrees,* and calcium isobutyrate which has a maxinnun solubility 
in the neighlwrhood of 80°.* Whether the decreasing solubilities of 
the many sulfates, sulfites, oxalates and carbonates at high temi)era- 
tures are further illustrations of this is not certain, as it has not lK*en 
shown that the same sul>stance crystallizes from the solutions at the 
diflFcrent temperatures.* An example of the second class where the 
solubility decreases at first to increase later is to be found in calcium 
butyrate and jK)ssibly in sodium sulfate. This last is said to have a 
minimum solubility at alxnit 125"^.' In all these cases the heal of 
solution is zero at the temperature of the maximum or minimum 
solubility, whichever it happens to be. There is no instance known 
where the sign of the heat effect is not in accordance with the The- 
orem of I^ Chatelier though the contrary has l>een maintaine<l 
owing to a false application of the theorem." The thtH)rem pre<licts 
the direction of the change when the system passes from one state 
of equilibrium to another owing to a change in one or more of the 
factors of e<juilibrium. In the particular ca.se in hand, the change 

' Lc Chatelier, Kquilihres chiniiques, 50. 

' I am told that this is characteristic of the sulfates of aU the rare earths. 

'Cf. Roozc^KKHii, Recueil Trav. Pays- Has, 8t 137 tiS89». 

* Berthelol, M^canique chimique I, 131. 

^ Lc Chatelier, Coiiiptes retulus, I04t 679 1 1SS7 ). 

•Etard. Ibid. lo6> 2<i6, 740 ( 1S8S). 

' Tilden and Shenstone. Phil. Trans. 175, 23 ( 1S84). 

*Chaucel and Parmentier, Comptes rendiis, 104* 474 ( 1887). 
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of solubility with the temperature can be foretold from the heat 
evolved or absorbed when we pass from one saturated solution to 
another. To put it differently, the important point is the sign of the 
heat effect when the solute is added to an almost saturated solution. 
It is not proper to consider the heat evolved or absorbed when the 
solute is added to pure water. This last is the heat of solution 
usually determined in thermochemistry because it is easier to 
measure. The heat of precipitation, on the other hand, is very 
nearly the heat referred to in the Theorem of Le Chatelier. While 
the heat of solution in the thermochemical use of the term or the 
heat effect when the solute is dissolved in much water has usually 
the same sign as the negative heat of precipitation this is by no 
means always the case. Calcium isobutyrate, at temperatures below 
80°, dissolves in a great deal of water with evolution of heat ; in a 
little water with absorption of heat. Reicher and van Deventer 
showed that the same thing took place with cupric chloride, there 
being an evolution of heat when the salt dissolved in a large excess 
of water, and also an evolution of heat when the salt was precipi- 
tated from a supersaturated solution.* It follows from this behavior 
that there must be some quantity of water in which one gram of salt 
will dissolve without either evolution or absorption of heat. This 
conclusion, which has no theoretical importance, was verified ex- 
perimentally. The same phenomenon has been observed with the 
hydrates of ferric chloride.* When the heat of precipitation of a 
solute is zero the solubility does not change with the temperature. 
This is very nearly realized in the case of sodium chloride. The 
absolute solubilities of different solids in liquid solvents is a subject 
about which it is impossible to make any predictions in the present 
state of our knowledge. There are all . degrees of miscibility from 
barium sulfate which is soluble approximately one part in four 
hundred thousand of water to pyrogallol which is miscible in nearly 
all proportions with water. Save for a few empirical generalizations 
our ignorance is complete.' 

' Zeit. phys. Chem. 5, 559 (1890). 
' Roozel>oom, Ibid. lO, 501 (1892). 

* Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1066 ; Cariielley, Jour. Chem. Soc. 53, 782 
(1888) ; Etard, Comptes rendus, 98* 1276 (1884) ; Vaubel, Jour, prakt. Chem. 

(2) 5a, 72(1895). 
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The vapor pressure of the nionovariant system, salt, solution 
and vapor is always less than that of the pure solvent at the same 
temperature provided, as in this case, the vapor pressure of the 
solute can be disregarded. If the solute has a perceptible vapor 
pressure of its own, the vapor pressure of the system may be greater 
or less than that of either component when pure ; but the partial 
pressure of the solvent in the vapor space above the liquid is always 
le5»s than its pressure in the pure state. That this must be so can 
be seen by an application of the Theorem of Le Chatelier.' Sup- 
pose we have a liquid in equilibrium with its own vapor and add a 
small quantity of some substance soluble in the liquid. There will 
lie a tendency to eliminate the disturbing factor by condensation of 
vapor, thus reducing its concentration. This change will take place 
until equilibrium is reached at a diminished vapor pressure for the 
solvent. This reasoning does not apply to the solute for its concen- 
tration might be diminished by increasing its volatility. No cases 
of this sort have been studied quantitatively as yet, though the 
theory of distillation with steam can not be worked out completely 
until this is done. As more of the solute 4s added, the vapor pres- 
sure of the solvent decreases until the maximum concentration or 
point of saturation of the liquid phase is reached, when the disturb- 
ing factor is eliminated by precipitation, the vapor pressure of the 
system remaining constant. It follows that the boiling point of a 
solution saturated in respect to a non-volatile sr>lute will always W 
higher than that of the pure solvent. The vapor pressure of the 
monovariant system, salt, solution and vapor, increases with rising 
temperature but not so rapidly as that of the pure solvent, because 
of the ever greater depression due to increasing .solubility. It is 
conceivable, theoretically, that the lowering of the vajwr pressure 
due to increased solubility might be so great as more than to coun- 
terbalance the nonnal increase conditioned by the heat of vajx^riza- 
tion, in which case there would be a decrease of pressure with in- 
creasing temperature.' This has been realized in the case of calcium 
chloride.* It should be kept in mind that there is nothing in the 

* Bancroft. Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 3 (1896). 

' Meyerhoffer (Die Phaseoregel, 25,) has made his diagram as if this 
always occurred. 

'Rooceboom, Zeit. phys. Chem. 4. 45 (18S9). 
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Phase Rule to imply that the heat of vaporization of a salt solution 
is the same as that of the pure solvent. This assumption is in- 
volved in the Theorem of v. Babo' and in most of the modern 
quantitative work on vapor pressures, but it is probably not accurate 
in any case. That it is a very close approximation in many in- 
stances is shown by Raoult's work on vapor pressures of dilute solu- 
tions.' As the temperature rises the vapor pressure of the saturated 
solution becomes greater up to the critical point of the solution be- 
yond which temperature and pressure, represented in the diagram 
(Fig. 4) by A, this monovariant system can no longer exist. There 
are four possible cases each of which seem to have been observed 
experimentally. The solid may melt and not be consolute with the 
solution. This occurs with naphthalene and water, sulfur and 
toluene for instance ; the point A is a quadruple point, the non- 
variant system being composed of a solid, a vapor and two liquid 
phases. The solid may melt and mix with the solution,* leav- 
ing two phases, solution and vapor. An instance of this is silver 
nitrate and water.* The .solubility may decrease until the solution 
and vapor have the same composition and there is left the solid and 
a phase which is either liquid or vapor as one chooses. This seems 
to occur in solutions of sulfates in water though the experiments 
have not been pushed to the critical point.* Lastly the solution and 
vapor may come to have the same composition by increased vapor- 
ization of the solute instead of by decreased solubility as in the pre- 
ceding case. This has been realized by Hannay * with potassium 
iodide and alcohol. He did not work with a saturated solution, but 
an increase in concentration would not change the character of the 
phenomenon, only the temperature at which it takes place. In this 

last case, the critical temperature of the solution lies between the 
::^ 

' Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 706. 

' Comptes rendus, lOJ* 1125 (1886) ; Cf. also, Emden, Wied. Ann. 31, 145 
(1887) ; Dieterici, Ibid. 4a, 528 (1891). 

^ The curve at this poiut is a fusiou and no longer a solubility curve. This 
will be considered in detail later. 

* Etard, Coniptes rendus, lo8» 176 ( 1889). 

^ Etard, Ibid. 106, 206, 740 (1888). 

•Proc. Roy. Soc. 30, 178 (1880). 
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critical temperatures of the pure components.* In the other direc- 
tion the solubility curve has been followed beyond the cryohydric 
temperature,' but the system is then in a state of labile equilibrium 
and the addition of the merest fragment of an ice crystal produces 
a change to a state of stable equilibrium, the temperature rising to 
the inversion temperature. 

Starting from the non variant system, salt, ice. solution and 
vapor, we can pass to the monovariant system, ice, solution and vapor, 
by supplying heat, provided ice is present in excess. Since the 
curve OB, representing this series of ecjuilibria, ends at the melting 
jK>int of pure ice, it is called a fusion curve. The distinction be- 
tween a fusion and a solubility curve is that the former ends at the 
melting point of one of the pure components while the latter does 
not. For each concentration or for each pressure^ which is another 
way of .saying the same thing, there is but one temjx^rature at which 
ice can be in equilibrium with solution and vapor. It is usually 
assumed that these three phases will be in equilibrium when the 
vapor pressure of the solid .solvent is eciual to the partial pressure of 
that component in the system, solution and vajx)r,* but this is an 
assumption which is probably never accurately true. It is very 
doubtful in my mind whether a solution of alcohol in water is in 
equilibrium with ice at the temperature at which the vapor pressure 
of the ice ecjuals the partial pressure of the water vapor alxjve the 
solution. This difference of pressure is probably very slight, in 
most ca.ses, and its non-existence has seemed .so .self-evident as to 
require no proof. The vaix)r pressures of the fusion curve excewl 
those of the solid solvent by the jxirtial pressure of the .solute and 
the correction term just referred to. For a non-volatile solute, a 
solid in the pure state at the temperature of the experiment, lx)th of 
these variations may be neglected in the present state of our knowl- 
edge and the two curxes are identical, l^nder the^ circum.stances 
the fusion curve OB has a greater vapor pressure for a given tem- 
perature than the solubility cur\e OA, l)ecause the solution is more 
dilute in the first case. Since the solute lowers the vaiK)r pressure 

* Winkeltnanu. Hatulbuch der Pbysik II. a, 668. 
'Guthrie, Phil. Mag. (4) 49, 214 (1875). 
'Guldherg, Comples reiidus, 70. i,VI9 ( 1H70). 
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of the solution, it lowers the temperature at which the solution is in 
equilibrium with the solid solvent. This is best seen from the dia- 
gram (Fig. 5). 
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Fig. 5. 

OA is the pressure- temperature curve for the liquid solvent in 
presence of vapor, OB the corresponding curve for the solid solvent 
and O the freezing point. CC, DD, EE, are the pressure tempera- 
ture curves for solutions of ever greater concentration. The.se solu- 
tions freeze at the temperatures at which their vapor pressure curves 
cut the curve OB, namely at C, D and E. The presence of a dis- 
solved substance lowers the freezing point of the solution in all 
cases- where pure .solid solvent separates out. Later we shall see 
that when this last condition is not fulfilled, the freezing point is not 
necessarily lowered. 

The equilibrium between ice, p)otassium chloride and vapor is 
represented in Fig. 4 by the curve OC. Any change in external 
pressure produces a change in the quantity of one of the phases and 
for each temperature there is but one pressure at which the system 
can exist. The pressure of this system will be equal to the sum of 
the vapor pressures of the two solid components if each vapor may 
be considered as an indifferent gas,' an assumption which is never 

' Nernst, Theor. Chem. 376. 
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absolutely accurate.* As the diagram shows, this system can be in 
equilibrium only at temperatures below that of the cryohydric 
point. If a salt is mixed with ice at a higher temperature, the ice 
will melt and the salt dissolve until one or the other disappears, 
forming one of the two stable monovariant systems, salt, solution 
and vapor, or ice, solution and vapor, as the salt or ice is in excess. 
The ice in melting absorbs heat, the salt in dissolving may evolve or 
absorb heat. If the latter, as is usually the case, both these changes 
work in the same direction and the total absorption of heat is very 
considerable. It is this phenomenon which is utilized in many arti- 
ficial freezing mixtures. The system, salt, ice and vapor, not being 
in equilibrium at the temf)erature of the experiment tends to pass 
into a state of stable equilibrium. The temperature falls until one 
or the other solid phase disappears or until the temperature of the 
cryohydrate is reached. This is the lowest temperature which can 
be attained at atmospheric pressure with a given freezing mixture, 
because at and below this temperature the two solid phases can be in 
equilibrium with each other and will not react. It would be possi- 
ble by keeping the mixture in an air current to obtain slightly lower 
temperatures, but the cooling in this case would be due to the heat 
absorbed in the evaporation of the ice and would have nothing to do 
with the nature of the other phase. The tem[>erature reached in 
laboratory experiments is by no means always that of the cryohy- 
drate. The two components are mixed, let us say, at zero degrees 
and the temperature at once falls. At the same time there is an 
ever-increasing amount of solution formed which has to be cooled 
down as well as the rest of the system. The result is that there is 
reached a {wint where the heat absorbed by the amount of solution 
formed in the unit of time is just sufficient to keep the mass of solu- 
tion already present at constant temperature. What this tempera- 
ture will be depends on the initial temperature, on the rate of radia- 
tion, on the quantity of salt and ice used and on the thoroughnefis 
with which the ice and salt have been mixed. Since the reaction 
velocity is proportional, among other things, to the surfaces of the 
solid phases in contact, less heat will be absorbed in the unit of time 
and therefore equilibrium will he reached at a higher temperature 

' Bancroft. Ph>». Rev. 3. 414 ( 1896). 
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when the ice is in large pieces than when the two components are 
ground very fine and intimately mixed. For this reason snow is 
better than ice, being more finely divided. The most effective ar- 
rangement for a salt-ice freezing mixture is to have the mixture in a 
perforated vessel so that the solution can run off as fast as formed. 
When the temperature has fallen to the cryohydric temperature the 
mixture can be placed in an impermeable vessel and used for freez- 
ing purposes. It is also economical to take the two components in 
the proportion in which they occur in the solution at the cryohydric 
temperature, as the melting point of the cooled solids will remain 
constant.^ It is clear that the requisites for a successful freezing 
mixture are that the cryohydric temperature should be very low and 
that the heat absorbed per gram of solution formed should be as 
great as possible. The first criterion is satisfied if the salt is very 
soluble, the second if the increase of the solubility with the temper- 
ture is great. For this reason the freezing mixture, made of com- 
mon salt and ice, so often used in the laboratory, is not a good one, 
except on the ground that sodium chloride is cheap. As the heat of 
solution of this salt is very slight the heat absorbed is little more 
than the heat of fusion of ice alone. A much better mixture is 
ammonium nitrate and ice and even better, crystallized calcium 
chloride. The anhydrous salt can not be used as it evolves heat in 
taking up six units of water. It will be shown later that this is 
characteristic of all hydrates. While the freezing mixtures in use 
are often composed of ice and some salt, this is not essential. Any 
system which is in instable equilibrium and which absorbs heat in 
passing into the stable form can be used as a freezing mixture, such 
as alcohol or sulfuric acid and snow, solid carbonic acid and ether, 
liquid air at atmospheric pressure. 

In all cases where two substances can form a solution and can 
crystallize from that solution in the pure state, the temperature at 
which the two components can be in equilibrium wnth the solution is 
lower than the fusion point of either of the pure components. This 
is a necessary consequence of the Phase Rule and the Theorem of 
Le Chatelier, but it has been entirely overlooked by £tard in some 

* Data for many salts with ice can be found in the papers of Guthrie al- 
ready cited. Cf. also Landolt and Bomstein's Tabellen, p. 315. 
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theoretical views advanced by him.* He observed that many sub- 
stances were very slightly soluble in water. Taking this with the 
fact that most solubilities decrease with falling temperature, he drew 
the conclusion that the solubility of any substance at the freezing 
point of the solvent is zero if the solvent freeze at a sufficiently low 
temperature. This is wrong. The temperature at which the non- 
variant system, both solids, solution and vapor, exists is the limiting 
point for the stable monovariant system, solid solute, solution and 
vapor, and while it may in some cases approach infinitely near to 
the fusion point of the solvent it can never reach it. Arctowski ' 
has published some measurements showing the inaccuracy of I^tard's 
hyp)othesis but .seems to have equally erroneous ideas in regard to 
what actually happens. 

The fourth mono\^riant system, represented by the curve OI). is 
the one in which there is equilibrium between .salt, ice and solution. 
The direction of this curve is determined by the difference between 
the sum of the volumes of the solid solvent and solute and the vol- 
ume of the .same masses as solution. It is also dependent on the 
sign of the heat effect when the two solid phases pass into solution. 
If the .solution is formed wilh expansion of volume and absorption 
of heat or with contraction of volume and evolution of heat, in- 
crease of pressure will raise the temptfrature at which the two solid 
phases can be in equilibrium with the solution. If the solution is 
fonned with expansion of volume and evolution of heat, or con- 
traction of volume and absorption of heat, the curved) will slant to 
the left as it is drawn in the diagram instead of to the right, show- 
ing that increase of pressure lowers the freezing \»o\\\\. of the .S4^)lu- 
tion. The only difference between this case and that where there is 
only one com|x>nent is that the change from pure solid to pure litpiid 
is always accompanied by an absorption of heat, while it is conceiv- 
able that two substances might exist such that the heal of si^lution 
evolved would be greater than the heat of fusion of the other sub- 
stance. No instance of this is on record to the Ik-sI of my knowl- 
edge. The Theorem of I^* Chatelier enables us to preilict that in 
such a case the .solid mass would liquefy on cooling. 

' Ann. chini. pliys. ( 7 ) a, 26S 1 1S94 ). 
'Comptes rendus, iai» 123 \ 1895). 
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With water as solvent, the most usual case is that the volume of 
the solution is less than that of the two solid components, while the 
reverse is true for most saturated solutions in other solvents. Little 
is known experimentally of the course of this curve,* but it seems 
probable that it will either approach asymptotically the pressure of 
the system, solid and liquid solvent, or that it will terminate at the 
intersection with the curve for solid solute, solid solvent and solution 
provided the vapor pressure of the solute may be neglected. 

The different divariant systems exist in the fields limited by the 
boundary curves and by the curves for the pure components. The 
system, unsaturated solution and vapor, can exist at a series of tem- 
peratures and for each temperature at a series of pressures depend- 
ing op the concentrations. If the temperature and concentration 
are both fixed, the pressure is determined thereby. If the solution 
is heated in an open vessel so that the solvent can distill oflf, the 
boiling point will rise with increasing concentration until the solu- 
tion becomes saturated ; after which it remains constant. The vapor 
pressure of a dilute solution is less than that of the pure solvent if 
the partial pressure of the solute may be neglected.* For all prac- 
tical purposes, potassium chloride comes under this head and its 
vapor pressure may be considered equal to zero.* I shall discuss the 
limiting pressure and temperature for the possible divariant systems 
on this assumption, showing afterwards the changes necessitated by 
dropping it. For purposes of reference I have added to the diagram 
( Fig. 4) the curves BBj and BD, which represent the equilibrium 
between water and vapor, water and ice respectively. The curve for 
ice and vapor coincides with the curves BO and OC. so far as we 
know now, when we neglect the vapor pressure of the potassium 
chloride. All possible temperatures and pressures at which there 
can be equilibrium between solution and vapor lie within the space 
AOBB,. The points B, and A, the critical points of the solvent and 
solution respectively, will coincide only if the solubility of the solute 



» RolofF, Zeit. phys. Chem. 17, 348 ( 1895). 

' If we eliminate the natural and the induced vapor pressure of the solute 
as well as the effect due to surface tension, BOC becomes a continuous curve 
with no change of direction at O. 

^This '\% not atrictly true. Cf. Bailey, Jour. Chem Soc. 659 445 (1894). 
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becomes zero at the critical temperature and pressure for the solvent. 
It has already been pointed out that this seems to occur very nearly 
for many sulfates, sulfites, carbonates and oxalates* ; but this is not 
a general phenomenon, and even in these instances the conclusion is 
based on extra[K)lation in an empirical formula and not on experi- 
mental data. In the field bounded by the line AOC and the temper- 
ature axis there is equilibrium between salt and water vapor ; and 
here, too, the equilibrium is not settled definitely till two variables 
are determined arbitrarily, the pressure and the tem[KTature or one 
of these and the concentralion. Practically, the only change of 
concentration is in the vapor phase ; but, theoretically, the density 
of the solid phase, and therefore its volume concentration, must 
change with changing pressure or temperature. If the pressure is 
increased above that of the saturated solution, represented by the 
curve OA, va[x>r will condense, forming a saturateil solution. In 
other words, an anhydrous s;ilt is deliquescent when the pressure of 
water vapor in the atmo.sphere is greater than the vajxir pressure of 
the saturated solution and is jHrrmanent when it is less. If instead 
of diminishing the pressure ujxm a saturated solution reaching the 
di variant system, solid .solute and vai>or, we increase it there is 
formed the system, .solution and va|>or, if there is only a small 
amount of undissolved solid and a large amount of vajKjr. or the 
system, salt and solution, if there is an excess of the .solid phase. 
This new di variant sy.stem, existing only in the field AOI). can 
have diflerent concentrations and pres.suresat the same temperature ; 
but there is a definite solubility for each pressure at each teminrra- 
ture. The change in the concentmtion of the solution is in the 
direction predicted by the Theorem of Ia* Chatelier. If the volume 
of the solid plus the volume of the solvent is greater than the vol- 
ume of the resulting solution, increasing pressure means increasing 
solubility, otherwise it involves decreasing solubility, the system 
being always kept at con.stant tem[KTature.' With most salts there 

* Htaril, Couiptes rendus, lO^f 2<i6, 740 ( iSSS) ; Anii. chim. phys. < 7) a, 

546 ( 1894) 

'Braun, Wied. Ann. 30* 250 11SS71; v. Stack cl berg, 'iA:\\. phvs. Cheni. 
M^ 337 n>^6) ; Ostwaltl, Lehrbnch I. 1044-1047. It i» incorrect to say that the 
change in the solubility depentU als4) on the sign of the heat of solution. In 
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is a decrease of volume when dissolving in water which is so great 
in the case of copper sulfate that a dilute solution of that salt occu- 
pies less volume than the pure solvent alone.' There are cases 
known where there is an increase of volume when the salt goes into 
solution, the most notable instance being ammonium chloride. In 
this case, increase of pressure involves precipitation of the salt. 

In the field DBOD, there can exist the system, salt and solution, 
as we have just seen and, under prop)er conditions, the system, ice 
and solution. This di variant system has been very little studied, 
the only interesting investigation of the subject being a paper by 
Colson.^ He showed that if the concentration and temperature be 
fixed the pressure has a definite value which is, of course, a neces- 
sary consequence of the Phase Rule. In the field DOC there is 
equilibrium between salt and ice. The di variant system, ice and 
vapor, can not be realized if the vapor pressure of potassium 
chloride be treated as equal to zero. If this assumption be given 
up, the curve for the equilibrium between ice and its own vapor 
will no longer coincide with BOC, but will be represented by the 
line BHC. At the same time it will be necessary to add to the dia- 
gram the dotted line CK, showing the vapor pressure of the pure 
solute at different temperatures. Ice, water vapor and the vapor of 
the solute can exist in the closed field, COBHC ; the field for salt 
and vapor can not extend below CK ; the field for ice and solution 
is now bounded by D,BHOD, the other fields not being changed 
necessarily. While the direction and position oi the boundary 
curv^es may change a good deal with a volatile solid solute as one 
component there is but one displacement that calls for jjarticular 
comment. The boundary curve OA may intersect the curve BB, 
and if this takes place at a pressure of less than one atmosphere we 
shall have the phenomenon of a solution saturated in respect to a 

Braun*s fortnula, there appear the heat of solution and the cliange of solu- 
bility with the temperature. As these two always have the same sign, it *dis- 
appears from the equation. This seems to have been overlooked both by 
Braun and by Ostwald. Cf. Lehrbuch I, 1046. 

* Favre and Valson, Comptes rendus, 79, 936, 1068 (1874); Cf. Mac- 
Gregor, Zeit. phys. Chem. 9, 231, 236 (1892). 

^Comptes rendus, lao. 991 (1895). 
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solid boi1iii>; at a lower teiniHfrature than the pure s<jlveiU. I know 
of no case where this has l>een observe<l but this proves nothing. 
Most solids are very slightly volatile at ordinary temperatures ; with 
the consequence that in a boiling saturated solution the decrease in 
the partial pressure of the solvent is not conipeasateil by the partial 
pressure of the solute. The conditions necessary for an example of 
this type are a solid with a high vapor pressure and a liquid in which 
the solute shall be sparingly sf>luble at the boiling f>oint. 

Returning to the particular case of pola.ssium chloride and 
water and the assumption of a non- volatile solute, it is clear from 
the diagram that if a sy.stem coinpose<l of salt and vajxir is sub- 
jected to an external pressure continu<Hisly gn-ater than its own and 
is at the same time kept at constant temperature, there are three 
cases to !>e considered ; when the temperature is above the freezing 
punt of the pure solvent, when it is between the fusion jwMut of the 
pure solvent and the cryohydric temperature of the mixture, and 
when it is below this la.st temperature. In the first case, there will 
be cimipression of the vajwr phase without condensation untd the 
vajKir pressure of the saturated solution is reached when there will 
Ik* forme<l the monovariant sy.stem. salt, solution and vaj)or. The 
pressure will then remain constant until either the salt or the va|)or 
disappears, depending on the relative quantities of each, leiiving the 
di variant system, soluti(m and vapor, or the <me, s^ilt and solutioti. 
If the fonner, further increase of pressure will result in the fonna- 
tion of the invariant sy.stem, solution. This will also be fomie<i 
eventually by the compres.sion of .salt and solution if the salt dis- 
solves with contraction ; otherwise the final state will lie s;dt and 
soluti<m unless the .salt should be liquefied by the extreme pressure. 
This la.st is not probable as it could occur cmly in case the salt ex- 
piinde<i on melting or that what has been called the solvent dissolvetl 
in the salt with exi)ansion of volume. Between the freezing point 
of the pure solvent and the cryohydric temperature of the system, 
the result will be the same if the salt is in excess. If this is not so, 
there will be formaticm. as iK'fore, of solution and vapor; but with 
increa.sing pressure, at length, ice will se[Kirate and the pressure will 
then remain C(mstant until the vapor phase h;is disap{K*ared. The 
pressure \\\\\ increase again, the ice dissolving until there is left 
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only solution. If the system is subjected to pressure at temperatures 
lower than that of the cryohydric point, there will be formed, as 
first visible change, the monovariant system, salt, ice and vap>or; the 
vapor will condense forming the divariant system, ice and salt, which 
under further compression, will melt, giving salt, ice and solution. 
If the salt dissolves with contraction, increase of pressure will cause 
first one and then the other of the solid phases to disappear, leaving 
only the solution phase at last. In other words, in all cases where 
the solvent contracts in fusing and there is decrease of volume and 
absorption of heat when the solid solute dissolves in the liquid sol- 
vent, the final result of compression at constant temperature is the 
formation of the tri variant system, solution. If these conditions 
are not fulfilled, the course of events will be somewhat different ; 
but our knowledge of the subject is too limited to permit of making 
a detailed consideration of all possible cases. If we make the rather 
plausible assumption * that at sufficiently high pressures the change 
of the boundary curve for solid solvent, solid solute, and solution, 
wtih the temperaturoi has the same sign as the corresponding value 
for the boundary curve for solid and liquid solvent, we can .say that 
the final result of compression at constant temperature will be form- 
ation of solution if the solvent contracts on fusing and the formation 
of the two solid phases if the solvent expands when passing from the 
solid to the liquid state. 

If heat be withdrawn from the system, solution and vapor, kept 
at constant volume, the ordinary case will be a decrease of pressure 
and temperature until the boundary curve for salt, solution and 
vapor is reached. The changes of pressure and temperature will be 
represented by that curve and the curve for the two solid phases and 
vapor. The assumptions made here are that the vapor phase does 
not disappear at the cryohydric point either on supplying or with- 
drawing heat and that the solute is more soluble at high than at low 
temperatures. The first assumption need not be considered as the 
remarks about the behavior of a system of one component under 
similar circumstances apply here with the addition of the solid solute 

* Cf. however the behavior of sodium chloride and water under pressure. 
Braun, Wied. Ann. 30, 262 (18S7). 
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as an extra phase. If the solute disolves with evolution of heat, the 
monovariant system formed on cooling at constant volume will be 
the one composed of solid solvent, solution and vapor. That curve 
will represent the pressures and temperatures of the system until the 
cryohydric point is reached. The change on cooling further will 
be the same as in the previous case. 



CHAPTER V 

HYDRATED SALTS 

If we drop the condition that the solvent and solute shall not 
crystallize together, a number of new solid phases become possible 
introducing distinct changes in the conditions of equilibrium. It will 
be best to confine the discussion for the present to the cases in which 
the two components crystallize in definite and multiple prop>ortions, 
in other words with formation of compounds and not of solid solu- 
tions. When the solvent is water, the compound formed is called a 
hydrate or a hydrated salt and the water is termed water of crystal- 
lization. It is possible also to have benzene, alcohol, ammonia, hydro- 
chloric acid and many other volatile substances crystallizing with a 
practically non-volatile body in definite, discontinuous amounts. 
These crystals are often regarded as so-called "molecular*' com- 
pounds in contradistinction to so-called ' * chemical ' ' compounds ; 
but this distinction cannot be considered valid until accurate defini- 
tions of these hypothetical classes are given. While it is by no 
means certain or even probable that a radical distinction cannot be 
drawn between a hydrated salt and calcium carbonate, for instance, 
none such has been drawn as yet. As an example of the changes in 
equilibrium introduced by the possibility of the solvent and solute 
crystallizing together we will consider the case of sodium sulfate 
which crystallizes from aqueous solutions in the form of Na,SO^, of 
Na,SO^ 7H,0 and of Na^SO^ lo H,0, depending on the conditions 
of the experiment. The pressure-temperature diagram for sodium 
sulfate and water is shown in Fig. 6. It is not drawn to scale. 

OOp OB, OC and OD are the curves representing the equilibria 
for hydrate, solution and vapor ; ice, solution and vapor ; hydrate, 
ice and vapor ; hydrate, ice and solution. O is the cryohydric point 
just as in Fig. 4 and the remarks in regard to the equilibrium be- 
tween potassium chloride and water apply to these four curves also, 
there being no change introduced by the presence of a hydrated salt 
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disappearance of one of the four phases without change of temper- 
ature or pressure. The curve AOp if prolonged, will be found to 
lie below the curve OOp Since it represents a labile equilibrium at 
all temperatures below 32.6 ^, we see that here the less stable system 
has a lower vapor pressure than the more stable one. Although 
this is contrary to our previous experiences, it is a perfectly general 
result. The more stable system is the one with the lesser concen- 
tration and therefore the greater vapor pressure. There are two 
forces acting in opposite directions, the tendency of the vapor to 
distill from a place of higher to one of lower pressure, and the 
tendency of the excess of solute to precipitate from the more con- 
centrated solution. Either of these changes would bring about 
equilibrium alone but the second is the stronger. If the two solu- 
tions are placed under a bell-jar we shall get distillation and the 
more concentrated solution as the stable one ; if the two solid phases 
are brought into the same solution the stable form is the one which 
is in equilibrium with the more dilute solution. The important 
factor in determining the equilibrium is the change in the vapor 
pressure of the solute. The more concentrated the solution the 
higher the partial pressure of the solute and stable equilibrium is 
reached, experimentally, when the more stable solid phase is pres- 
ent, the one with the lower vapor pressure. When the two satura- 
ted solutions are connected by the vapor phase only, there is distilla- 
tion of water in one direction and of solute in the other ; but the 
velocity of the first reaction being much greater than that of the 
second the two solutions come to the same concentration before any 
measurable amount of the solute has been transferred. It is to be 
noticed that although the partial pressure of the solute may be in- 
finitely small, it exerts the controlling influence in regard to the 
stability of the system when both solid phases are added. It is too 
often assumed that a value may be neglected in respect to all meas- 
urements because it can be neglected in respect to one. 

From the existence of these two solubility* curves at a given 
temperature, say 30°, it is clear that it is not sufficient to speak of a satu- 
rated solution without defining the solid phase with respect to which 
it is saturated.* As has been said, the solution saturated at 30** with 

' Ostwald, L/Chrbuch I, 1036. 
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respect to anhydrous sodium sulfate contains more of the sohite than 
the soUition saturated with respect to Na,SO^ioH,0 and is therefore 
in a state of labile equilibrium, stable only so long as no solid 
hydrated salt is present. There is yet another saturated solu- 
tion which can exist at this temperature, the solid phase being 
Na,SOjH,0. This system is instable both with resj>ect to the 
anhydrous salt and to the decahydrate, being more soluble than either. 
The vapor pressure of the Jiolution is therefore less than that of 
either of the other solutions and is represented by the dotted line 
KKp This monovariant system differs from the other two in that 
at no temperature does it represent a state of stable equilibrium. In 
this it is analogous to the yellow phosphorus which is labile l)oth as 
solid and as liquid. The crystals of Na,SOjH,0 can be obtained 
by addition of alcohol to a mixture of sodium sulfate and water.' 

Starting from the nonvariant system it is possible to reach the 
monovariant system, hydrate, anhydrous salt and vapor, by keeping 
the external pressure constantly less than that of the nonvariant 
system until the whole of the solution has disappeared. According 
to the Phase Rule this new system must have a definite, unchanging 
vapor pressure at each temperature so long as the three phases are 
present, entirely independent of the absolute ma«s of any of them. 
This is found to be the case ex[)erimentally. If the external pres- 
sure uix)n the system be increased there will be condensation of 
water vapor and formation of hydrate at the expense of the anhydrous 
salt. If it be decreased the hydrate will lose water, efflorescing as 
it is called. While this increase and decrease of external pressure 
can be brought about theoretically by considering the system in a 
closed vessel with a movable piston, such as a barometer tube, and 
increasing or decreasing the volume of the vapor phase and therefore 
of the system, it is often convenient, practically, to work at constant 
volume. This can be done by introducing into the vapor phase 
some substance, such as pure water which will give off water vapor 
at a higher pressure than that of the system under consideration or, 
in the reverse case, by introducing some such sul)stance as strong 
sulfuric acid which will take up water at a less pressure than that of 
the system. Another way in which the external pressure may be 

> Datnmer, Handhuch II 2. 156. 
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kept less than the equilibrium pressure of the system without using a 
closed vessel and a movable piston is by passing a current of dried 
air or other gas through the vessel in which the system is placed. 
By this means the water vapor is carried off as fast as formed and 
there will be no chance for the concentration of water in the vapor 
phase to rise to the value corresponding to the equilibrium pressure 
of the system. This last method is of use only as a means of re- 
moving a given phase rapidly and canifot be employed for an accur- 
ate study of equilibrium because it introduces new components into 
the system, thereby changing the whole problem. 

The vapor pressures of the system, hydrate, anhydrous salt and 
vapor, cannot be higher than those for the solution saturated in 
respect to the hydrate, because water would then condense, building 
the latter system at the expense of the former, which does not hap- 
pen experimentally. The curve OjC can not, therefore, lie above 
the curve 0,0, and often lies a good way below it. In Table IX 

Table IX 



Temp. 20° , Solution Salt Temp. 20° Solution SaU 



CaCl,6H,0 

SrCl,6H;0 

MnCl,4H,0 

NiCl,6H,0 

CoCl,6H,0 

NaBr4H,0 

SrBr,6H,0 



5.4 
I (.4 

8.0 

8.0 

9.0 

9.6 

9.1 



2.3 
5.6 
3.8 
4.6 

4.0 
7.6 

1-7 



NajC08i2H,0 

Na,SO,ioH,0 

Na,SOjH,0 

MgSOjH,0 

CuS0,5Hp* 

MgCl,6H,0 

Nal4H,0 



16.0 

15.7 
15.0 

14.5 
58.0 

5.7 
5.4 



10. 1 

139 
10.5 

10.3 

30.0 

1.8 

1.5 



Vapor pressure at 45° instead of 20^ 



are the vapor pressures in millimeters of mercury of certain satura- 
ted solutions and of the partly effloresced crystals. As will be no- 
ticed the differences between the two columns are quite considerable 
in many instances. In some cases the two sets of values coincide 
within the limit of experimental error, as is shown in Table X ' and 
still more strikingly in Table XI.* 



^Lescoeur, Ann. chini. phys. (6) 19, 533; 21, 511 (1890); (7) a, 78(1894). 
'-'Joanuis, Comptes reudus, lio» 238 (1890). 
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Table X 



Solution Salt Temp, 



I^Br,2H,0 

BaBr,2H,0 

MgBr,6H,0 

MgHr;6H,0 

CdBr,4H,0 

CdBr,4H,0 

BaI,6H,() 

BaI,6H/) 

MnBr^H,0 

MnBr,4H/) 



10.7 
124.0 

3.4 
166.0 

lO.O 

122.0 
8.4 

5.0 
202.0 



10.6 
124.0 

166.0 
9.0 

124.0 

8.4 

60.0 

5.0 

200.0 



20^ 
60 
20 

100 
20 
60 
20 
60 
20 

100 



T.\BLK XI 



igNHjNa-l- i.669gXH, 
I gX H,Xa -f o. 46ogXH, 
o.97igXH^Xa-f o.o29gXa 
o.487gXH,Xa-ho.5i3gXa 
o. io8gXH,Xa-l-o.892gXa 
o.043gNH,Xa-fo.957gXa 
igXH,Xa-f ().46gXH, 
o. 7gX H,Xa -h o. 3oXa 
o.39gXHjXa-|-o.6igXa 
o. i9gXHjXa-|-o 8igXa 



Pressure 

169.7 
169.7 
169.7 
169.7 
169.7 

169.65 
1 17.0 

i'7-3 
1 17.0 

I IT. I 



Temp. 

o'' 

o 

o 

o 
o 

— 10 

— 10 

— 10 
— 10 



The data iu Table XI are very interesting bccaufkr they were 
collected for the express pur[X)se of showing that the vai>or pressures 
of an efflorescing comiH)und could have the same value as the vaiK>r 
pressures of the corresponding saturate<l .solution for a series of tem- 
peratures. R(K)zelKKmi ' has state<l that, in his opinion, this could 
occur only at the inversion tem[K*rature. hut the facts do not seem to 
have Ixjrne him out in this view. It is clear that these two curves 
can not actually coincide ; hut the difference Inrtween them may iK^a 
difference in the partial pressures and not in the total vapor pressure. 
In a case of this .sort the concentration in the vapor phase of the S4>- 



' Comptcs rendu*. iio« 135 ^89*^1. 
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called non-volatile component is of great importance in spite of its 
not having a measurable value. All that the Phase Rule states is 
that the vapor phase for the one monovariant system can not be 
identical in every respect with the vapor phase for the other mono- 
variant system. When the curves OjO and OjC coincide within the 
limits of experimental error, it seems probable that the continuation 
of AO will lie below 0,C. Under these circumstances if a mixture 
of anhydrous and hydrated salt be placed in a beaker and the insta- 
ble saturated solution of the anhyd'*ous salt in another beaker, both 
under the same bell- jar, there will be distillation from the first to the 
second and spontaneous formation of an instable system at the ex- 
pense of the stable one. As no instance of this has yet been studied 
it is hardly worth while to draw any more conclusions till this has 
been done. 

Little is known about the vapor pressures of the system, sodium 
sulfate heptahydrate, anhydrous sodium sulfate and vapor, though 
this curve of course lies below KK,.* This curve is not given in 
the diagram but it exists below 25°, the point at which the continu- 
ation of AO| would cut KKj. Above this temperature we should ex- 
pect that the crystals of sodium sulfate heptahydrate would change 
into anhydrous salt, solution and vapor, instead of efflorescing. It 
is not known whether an equilibrium can be established between the 
two hydrated sodium sulfates and vapor, but this could probably be 
realized. Usually the decahydrate effloresces to the anhydrous salt 
without formation of the heptahydrate. Although this question of 
efflorescence has not been worked out very carefully there is little 
doubt that a hydrated salt effloresces normally with formation of the 
solid phase which appears at the next higher stable inversion point. 
Since the vapor pressure of the system hydrate, effloresced salt 
and vapor, increases experimentally with rising temperature, it fol- 
lows from the Theorem of Le Chatelier that the decomposition of 
the hydrate into its dissociation products is accompanied by an ab- 
.sorption of heat or that the formation of the hydrate is attended by 
an evolution of heat. This can be shown experimentally by adding 
an excess of anhydrous sodium carbonate to water when j\ distinct 
rise of temperature will be observed. If water be added to crystal- 

»Cf. Table IX. 
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lized sodium carbonate, there will be a fall of temperature because 
the solubility of the hydrate increases with rising temperature and 
therefore heat is absorbed in the process of dissolving. If the heat 
evolved in the change from the anhydrous to the hydrated salt be 
greater than the heat absorbed in passing from the hydrate to the 
saturated solution, there may l>e heat evolved in the change from 
anhydrous salt to saturated solution of the hydrate even though the 
latter be more* soluble in warm than in cold water. This is probably 
what Ostwald has in mind when he says :* " It is a familiar rule that 
salts which dissolve in water with evolution of heat crvstallize with 
water of crystallization ; anhydrous salts dissolve with absorption of 
heat." In this form the statement is incorrect.' It is also indefinite 
because Ostwald has not specified whether he refers tothe thermody- 
namical or the thermochemical heal of solution. 

The curve 0,D.^ representing the eciuilibrium between hydrate, 
anhydrous salt and solution, introduces no new features and needs 
no discussion. It will Ix? noticed that in the diagram. Fig. 6, the 
curve KK,, for the system. Na,SOjH,0, solution and vapor, 
cuts at some unknown |M)int the curve 0,C, for the .system, 
Na,SO,ioH,0, Na,SO, and vapor. This intersection does not rep- 
resent a new inversion ix)int l>ecause it is not the locus of the curves 
for four monovariant systems but the intersection of two curves for 
two monovariant systems which have only cme phase in common, 
the vapor phase. If we could measure the vajx)r pressure of the 
sodium sulfate we should find that at the intersecting |)oint the total 
vapor pre.ssures of the two systems were equal but that the partial 
pressures were not. There is only an apj>arent identity in the two 
vapor phases and therefore no reason for assuming that there might 
be equilibrium l>etween the two systems 

In order to detennine the Ixnindaries of the fields in which the 
di variant systems can exist, I have added the dotted line BH, which 
is the pressure- tern |>eratu re curve for pure water in equilibrium with 
its own va|K>r. Solution and vapor can l)e in stable e<|uilibrium in 
the field AO,OBB, ; solution and anhydrous salt in AO,I), ; solution 

•Lchrbuch II. Soo. 

' Cf. RoorcJ>ooni. Recucil Trav. Pay»-Bas, 8» ill i iS89». 
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and hydrate in D^OjOD ; anhydrous and hydrated salt in D^OjC ; 
hydrated salt and vapor in OiOCOj ; while anhydrous salt and vapor 
can exist in the field bounded by AO,C and the temperature axis. 
The distribution of the fields round the point O is practically the 
same as for the system, potassium chloride and water, substituting 
Na.SOjoHjO for KCl. The only difference is that the di variant 
system, hydrate and vapor, can not exist at pressures lower than 
those of the curve 0,C. Since we are considering stable equilibrium 
only, the hydrate Na^SO^yH^O does not enter into the discussion. 

From the diagram we can predict the behavior of hydrates of this 
type when heated. When the temperature of the point O, is 
reached the hydrate will seem to melt with precipitation of salt, 
forming the non variant system, hydrate, anhydrous salt, solution 
and vapor, a further addition of heat causing the disappearance of 
the hydrate. The temperature at wliich this change takes place in 
such salts as sodium sulfate and sodium carbonate is not the melting 
point of the hydrate but the inversion point. Later we shall study 
hydrates which have true melting points. Hydrate and vapor, be- 
ing a di variant system, can exist at more than one pressure for a 
given temperature, and it may be well to specify in words the condi- 
tions under which hydrates change when exposed to the air. We 
have already seen that an anhydrous salt is permanent when the 
pressure of water vapor in the atmosphere is less than the pressure 
of the saturated solution and is deliquescent when it exceeds that 
value. Since the field for hydrate and vapor lies between OjC and 
0,0c it follows that at all temperatures, above that of the cryohydric 
point O, a hydrated salt will effloresce when the partial pressure of 
water vapor in the atmosphere falls below the pressure of the sys- 
tem, hydrate, effloresced salt and vapor ; will deliquesce when it ex- 
ceeds the vapor pressure of the saturated solution and will be per- 
manent at intennediate values. Whether the range of pressures 
over which the hydrate is permanent is an extended one or not de- 
pends on the relative positions of the curves 0,0 and OjC at the 
temperature of the experiment. At temperatures below that of the 
cryohydric point the hydrate will effloresce under the same con- 
ditions as before ; but if the pressure of aqueous vapor in the atmo.s- 
phere exceeds the value of OC for that temperature, there will be a 
precipitation of ice, the hydrate remaining unchanged. 
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The general results which have just been obtained are not con- 
fined to reactions between salts and water. The same phenomena 
will recur in all cases in which the solute and solvent fonii a solid 
compound, provided that it is not possible to have two co-existing 
liquid phases, a case which will be treated by itself. It is to be re- 
membered that if each component has a perceptible vapor pressure 
this will have an effect on the extent of the fields in which the dif- 
ferent di variant systems can exist. The phenomenon of a constant 
vapor pressure at each temperature for the system, hydrate, efflor- 
esced salt and vapor, will occur in all cases in which a solid com- 
pound dissociates into a solid and a vapor. This has been shown to 
hold for the compounds formed by the nction of ammonia on the 
silver haloids/ on ammonium bromide' and on metallic sodium.* A 
more interesting case than any of these is the dissociation of calcium 
carbonate into calcium oxide and carbonic acid. There is equilib- 
rium between the three phases only at one pressure for each temper- 
ature, at the dissociation pressure so-called.* The divariant system, 
calcium carbonate and carbonic acid, on the other hand, can exist at 
a given temperature under any pressure between the dissociaticm 
pressure and the pressure at which carbonic acid condenses to a 
liquid in the presence of calcium carbonate. Isambert * found that 
at temperatures in the neighborhood of 1100° C, the dissociation 
pressure of barium carbonate was so low that the salt was prac- 
tically not decomposable by heat in open vessels owing to the amount 
of carbonic acid in the air. By passing a current of nitrogen 
through the apparatus, thus keeping the partial pressure of the car- 
bonic acid down towards zero, the compound effloresced completely 
with fonnation of barium oxide. The same effect was obtained by 
mixing powdered carbon with the salt. The carbon combined with 
the carbonic acid forming carbon monoxide and keeping the partial 
pressure of the carbonic acid at a minimum value. It may be urged 
that all this is not strictly analogous to the behavior of a hydrated 

* Isambert, Coniptcs rendus, 66» 1259 (1868 ) ; 70, 456 (1870). 

' Ro<wcl>ooni, Rccucil Trav. Pays-Bas, 4» 355 (1885). 

'Joannis, Cotuptes retidus, IIO» 238 (i89r>). 

«Debray, Ibid., 64, 605 (1867) ; U Chatelier, lbi<l. loa, 1243 (1886). 

•Ibid. 86. 332(1878). 
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salt because the dissociation pressure of calcium carbonate is prac- 
tically zero at room temperatures, and at higher temperatures car- 
bonic acid '\3 a gas and not a vapor ; but it has not been shown that 
this fact introduces any fundamental distinction. 

Since concentrations are more easily measured than vapor pres- 
sures, it is sometimes advantageous to use the concentration and 
temperature as co-ordinates. The resulting diagram is not so gen- 
eral as the pressure- temperature diagram because it can be applied 
only to phases of v^fMng concentration ; but it conveys certain in- 
formation that is onh obtamable mdirectly from the other diagram. 
Since people have studied almoit exclusively, monovariant systems 
composed of a practicalK non volatile solute and a volatile solvent, 
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Fig. 7. 

the concentration of the liquid phase is the only one that is ordinar- 
ily tabulated. This is not necessary and is due toour very complete 
ignorance of the composition of vapor phases containing tivo com- 
ponents. In Fig. 7 is shown the concentration -temperature diagram 
for sodium sulfate and water. The ordinates are grapis of sodium 
sulfate in one hundred grams of water and the drawing is to scale ; 
but the distance equal to one degree is ten times as great for the 
region — 1° too" as for the re.st of the diagram. The system is 
supposed to be imder its own pressure. 

The curve BO is the fusion curve .showing the concentrations and 
temperatures at which the solution can be iu equilibrium with ice. 
This curve runs to the left because increa.sing concentration causes 
increasing depression of the freezing point. At the cryohydric 
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point O, the hydrate Na,SO^ioH,0 begins to crystallize out and we 
have the first inversion point, the temperature being —0.7° and the 
concentration being about 4.8 grams per hundred of water. With 
increasing concentration the system passes along the curve OO,, the 
solubility curve for Na,SO.ioH,0. At O, anhydrous sodium sulfate 
crystallizes from the solution forming the second nonvariant system, 
the temperature being 32.6° and the concentration about 49.8 grams. 
Beyond this temperature the concentration does not increase because 
anhydrous sodium sulfate dissolves with evolution of heat. The 
cur\*e 0,A is the concentration-temperature curve for the solution 
.saturated in respect to anhydrous sodium .sulfate. The line 00,A is 
therefore not a continuous curve but two curves meeting at an angle. 
This is a characteristic phenomenon and one may .say that in all cases 
where a .solubility curve .shows a *' break " or discontinuous change 
of direction some new substance is separating from the solution. 
Conver.sely, if the solubility curve has acontimious change of direc- 
tion the solution is saturated in regard to the same substance ; but 
this does not apply to the intersection of a fusion and solubility 
curve, a case which will rc^reive s|K*cial consideration. The curve 
(X), has lx*en realized only with great difficulty Ix^yond the inversion 
point ; but the curve A(), has been followetl .some fifteen degrees l)e- 
low 32.6°. The .solution, thus obtaine<l, contains more of the .solute 
than the .solution .saturated at the .s;une tem[)erature in resjK-ct 
to NajSOjioHjO and is therefore instable in the presence of a crys- 
tal of the hydrate. The curve KK, shows the concentrations at 
difiFerent temperatures of solutions saturatecl in res|)ect to 
Na,SOjH,0. As this curve lies above the broken line 00,A the 
equilibrium is always labile. At the intersection of AO, with KK, 
in the neighborhood of 25® there is possible the labile nonvariant 
system, Na,SO^. Na,S0^7H,0 solution and vapor, instable in respect 
to Na^SO^ioHjO. I am not aware that this has been observed ex- 
perimentally. 

In the field bounded by AO,OB and the temiK*rature axis there 
is stable equilibrium between unsaturated .solution and vapor. If a 
solution having the concentration and tem|KTature represente<l by 
the point M be cooled in a closed vessel, the changing state of the 
system will be represented by the horizontal dotted line MM,. At 
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M, the solution has the concentration of the saturated solution and 
on further cooling the solid phase should appear, the system passing 
then along the line M,0. If the solution be not jarred, it often hap- 
pens that no precipitate is formed and the state of the system is rep- 
resented by some point on the prolongation of MM,. As the solu- 
tion contains more dissolved substance than the saturated solution it 
is instable with respect to the solid phase and is said to be supersat- 
urated.* In many cases shaking will cause a precipitation of the 
excess ; but the only certain method of causing crystallization is 
the addition of a crystal of the substance in respect to which the 
solution is supersaturated or a crystal of an isomorphous compound*, 
the phenomenon of supersaturation is not confined to salts in water, 
being a more or less developed characteristic of all solutions. Sub- 
stances differ very greatly in the ease with which they form super- 
saturated solutions and very little is known of the cause of this 
behavior. In aqueous solutions it may be said, as a rule, that the 
salts which separate with water of crystallization form supersatura- 
ted solutions more readily than salts which separate in the anhy- 
drous state. Sodium sulfate, sodium carbonate and the alums are 
good instances of the first type, potassium nitrate and sodium 
chloride of the second. This is not a general statement because 
silver nitrate and sodium chlorate, for instance, crystallize in the 
anhydrous form and yet form supersaturated solutions with great 
readiness, to say nothing of the fact that most obstinate cases occur 
with organic solutes in organic solvents. Ostwald* has pointed out 
that there is an evident connection between the power to form large 
crystals and the tendency to forln supersaturated solutions. A salt 
w^hich forms highly supersaturated solutions is one which tends to 
precipitate only on a crystal already present while a salt which forms 
supersaturated solutions with difficulty is one which has a great 
tendency to spontaneous crystallization in any and all parts of the 
solution. The result in the latter case will be a host of small crys- 
tals ; in the former, a single large one. 



*Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1 036-1039. 
'Geruez, Beiblatter, 9, 241 (1878). 
'Lehrbuch I, 1039. 
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The method of representing concentrations and temperatures 
adopted in Fig. 7 is the usual one ; but it is not the best. It is pos- 
sible to represent in the diagram the fusion curve of ice in presence 
of salt, but nut the fusion curve of salt in presence of water, be- 
cause, at the melting point of the pure salt, the ratio of salt to water 
becomes infinite and can not be shown in a finite diagram. This 
can best be done in the manner pointed out by Gibbs,* the total mass 
of the two comjxments, expressed in any units whatsoever, being 
kept constant. The concentrations can then be represented by 
points on a horizontal line of definite length and the temperature on 
an ordinate perpendicular to it. While it is more convenient to plot 
the concentrations as so many grams of either component in one 
hundred grams of the mixture because the measurements are made 
that way and because there are no assumptions made in so doing, it 
is found better in practice to adopt another scale. It is found ex- 
perimentally that one gram of one substance is not equivalent chem- 
ically to one gram of another substance, and it is more rational to 
use the chemical unit, the reacting weight, rather than the weight 
unit, the gram. The concentrations are then expressed in reacting 
weights' of either component per hundred reacting weights of the 
mixture. In this particular case one hundred and forty-two grams 
of sodium sulfate are taken as equivalent to eighteen grams of wa- 
ter. The system is in each case supposed to be under its own vapor 
pressure, at constant volume. Van Rijn van Alkemade' prefers to 
treat the system as if always under constant atmospheric pressure ; 
but this does not seem advisable, as in that case we can not consider 
the intersection of two curves as representing a nonvariant system. 
Since the determinations are usually made in open vessels, the sys- 
tem does, as a matter of fact, exist under a constant atmospheric 
pressure, but that involves bringing in the air as another component. 
Strictly speaking we do not have equilibrium when working in an 
open vessel unless the partial pressure of each component in the at- 
mosphere is equal to the partial pressure of the same component in 

^Trails. Conn. Acad. 3, 178(1876); Cf. Roozeboom, Zcit. phys. Chem. ia« 
35911893) ; Konowalow, \Vie<l. Ann. 14, 34 (1H81); Alexejew, Ibid. a8, 305 
(1886). 

» Bancroft, Phys. Rev. 3t 35 (1895). 

*Zcil. phya.Chcm. II, 291 (1893), 
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equilibrium with the solution and then we are really working at 
constant volume with an enormously large vapor space. As the 
change of solubility with the pressure is very slight there will be no 
experimental difference between the composition of a liquid phase 
under its own vapor pressure and under a pressure of seventy-six 
centimeters of mercury. 
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Fig. 8. 
In Fig. 8 is shown the equilibrium between water and sodium 
sulfate. The extreme left of the diagram represents one hundred 
reacting weights of water and zero reacting weights of sodium sul- 
fate. The letters have the same significance as in Fig. 7. the curves 
BO, 00|, 0,A,' KK, representing the solutions in equilibrium with 
ice, Na,SO,ioH,0, Na,SO. and Na,S0,7H,0 respectively. The 
curve 0,A if prolonged must slant to the right until it cuts the right 
hand ordinate at the fusion temperature of sodium sulfate, about 
860° ; but this portion of the curve has not been studied. In this 
diagram the field in which the unsaturated solution and vapor exist 
in stable equilibrium lies above the curves B0O,A. 
' The letter A is missing froni Fig. 8. 
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In the case of sodium sulfate there are only two hydrates 
known, and one of these represents always astate of labile eqnilibri- 
um. Neither uf these cuiiditions is general and in the eqntlihriiim 
between calclnin chloride and water' we have the existence of many 
hydrates, most of which can exist in stable etinilibriiiin with soltitioii 
and vapor at some pre.ssnres and Icniperatnrts. Fig. 9 shows the 




Fui. 9. 
pressnre-teni|XTature diagram for calcium chloride and water ;' and 
Figs. 10 and 1 1 i>arts of tlie same diagram on a larger scale. The 
(irdinates in Fig. 10 are millimeters of mercury; in Fig. ti. centi- 
meters of mercury. The pos.sihle solid phases are ice, CaCI,6H,<), 
two modifications of the tetrahydrate CaCI,4U,t) r and CaClr»H,0/3. 
CaCI,2H,0. CaCl,H,0 and CaCI,. The e»piilibrinni betwei-n anhy- 
drous calcinm chloride, solution and vaj>or. has not iK-en studie'd in 
detail owing to the high temperature at which this system first be- 
comes imssible. The cnr\es BOHCD. IIK. 1)F, FKL and I.M 
represent the pressures and temjieratures at which there can coexist 
vapor and solutions saturated in regard to CaCl,6H,(), CaCl,4H,0«, 
CaCl,4H,0^, CaCI,2H,Oand CaCI,H,<> respectively, while the curve 
AIJ for the vapor pres.sures of i 'e may be as.sunied to represent the 
system consisting of ice, solution and vajKjr. The curves IH. JI), 
NK and PL represent the systems CaCl.^H.C). CaCI,4lI,(>-r and 
vajwr ; CaCl,6H,0. CaCl,4H,t);8and vapor ; CaCl,4H,0'r. CaCl.aH.O 
and vapor : and CaCI,jH,0, CaCl,H,0 and vapor. The solubility 

9t- 



' Koaul>oaiii, Reo. t 
•TheWler 1" U mu 



IV. chira. B, 1 ( [S»9) ; Z*it. phys. Cbein. 4, JH tt 
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of the hexahydrate increases so rapidly with the temperature that 
the vapor pressure of the saturated solution passes throiighamaxium 
at 28.5°, represented by the point O and decreases from there to the 
point C. at 30.2°, the fusion point of the hexahydrate. At higher 
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Fig. 10. 
temperatures than this the hydrate can not exist ; but it can be in 
equilibrium at lower temperatures with a second solution containing 
a larger percentage of calcium chloride than the solid crystals. The 
vapor pressures of these solutions have been determined as far as the 
point D, this temperature being 29.2°. Strictly speaking, the part 
of the curve HCD represents a labile equilibrium, the system being 
instable with respect to CaCI^H,0« ; the solution curve for which, 
HK, intersects at H, 29.8°, but this modification never appears 
spontaneously at this point, and there is therefore no difficulty in 
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following the curve BOD to the point D where the other modification 
with four of water, CaCI,4H,03, appears. The saturated sohition 
of CaClr^HjO^ is instable with respect to the it modification along 
its whole length from F (38.4°) to as low temperatures as it has 
been followed, about 20°. Below 29.2° the solution is also instable 
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Fig. 11. 
with res(>ect to CaCl,6H,0. The solution saturalL-d with rcsi)ect to 
CaCI^HjO'i' can be obtained by the spontam.i>ns change of the ^ 
modification and is stable from H lo K, from 29.8" to 45.3". Be- 
low the former temperatnre it is instable with respect to crystals of 
the hexahydrate ; while above the latter the crystals lose water 
changing into CaCI,2H,0. The new curve KL has a maximum vapor 
pressure at 173°. At 175.5° ''"^ sa'' gives way to CaCI,H,0. while 
the undetenniued curve for the auhydrous salt begins at about 260°. 
When we come to the moiio\-ariaut systems com|x)Sed of two solid 
phases and vapor we find that CaCl,6II,0 can exist in etiuilibrium 
with either CaClriHpn or CaCI^H.O^, there Uing different pres- 
sures in the two cases. This is interesting because it shows the 
verj- definite effect exerted by the other solid phase." It M.-ems a 
tniism to say that the e<|uilil>rium pressure is different when the sub- 



■ Banerofl, Ffaya. Rev. 3, 406 I 1S9A). 
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stances entering into equilibrium change ; but it has not always been 
clear that the effloresced salt really had any influence. The vapor 
pressures for the system, CaClj6HjO, CaClj4H,Oa and vapor, are 
higher than the values at the same temperatures for the system, 
CaCl,6H,0, CaCl,4H20)3 and vapor, and the latter system is there- 
fore instable with respect to the former. The curve NK represents 
the stable monovariant system, Q,2Sl\j\^.<da , CaCl22H,0 and vapor, 
while the corresponding curve for the system containing CaCl,4H,0)3 
instead of the /^-modification is too instable to be determined. All 
that can be said about it is that it will lie below the curve NK except 
in the immediate neighborhood of the point F. The curve PL for 
the dihydrate, monohydrate and vapor presents nothing new. The 
curves for the monovariant systems composed of a liquid and two 
solid phases were not studied ; but they start from the quadruple 
points, B, H, D, F, K, L and M, and are represented approximately 
in Fig. 9 by the lines BB^, HH,. DD^, KK,, LL^ and MM^. We 
shall get a clearer idea of the subject if we consider the concentra- 
tion-temperature diagram, Fig. 12. The distance between the two 
chief ordinates represents one hundred formula weights of the mix- 
ture, one hundred and eleven grams of calcium chloride being 
equivalent to eighteen grams of water. The letters have the same 
significance as in the preceding three figures. Starting at 0° with 
pure ice and anhydrous calcium chloride, the curve AB represents 
the temperatures and concentrations at w^hich the monovariant sys- 
tem, ice, solution and vapor exists. At -55° the solution becomes 
saturated with respect to CaCI,6H.jO, and we have the nonvariant syvS- 
teni, ice, CaClj6H,0, solution and vapor. Further addition of an- 
hydrous calcium chloride causes the ice to disappear with increased 
formation of the hexahydrate, and the curve BH represents the sta- 
ble equilibrium between CaClj6H,0, solution and vapor. At 29.8° 
the solution is saturated with respect to CaCl24H,0«r, and if a crystal 
of this modification be added we shall have the nonvariant system, 
CaCl26H20, CaCl,4H.^0^ir, solution and vapor. This change does not 
take place spontaneously, as has been already stated, and it is possi- 
ble to follow the curve BH through C to D. At this latter tempera- 
ture, 28. 2**, w^e have the labile but easily realized nonvariant system 
CaCI/^H^O. CaCl24H..O)3, solution and vapor. At C, 30.2®, we have 
the fusion point of the hexahydrate. At this temperature the solution 
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has the same composition ns the solid phase with which it is in eqtiitih- 
rinm. This is, therefore, a true mehiiig point for the hydrate, while 
the point II corresjwnds to the inversion point for Na,SO,ioH,0. 
From C to I) we liave the first example of a solution containtnf; more 
of a non-volatile solute than the compound which crystallizes from it. 
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l-ig. II. 

This phenomenon had already iK-en ohserved hv Roo/eNioin forciini- 
|>ounds where lK>lh the coniixments were volatile.' Although the 
cnrve CD, like HC. is instable with rt.-s|Kvt to CaClrjHp '. it is en- 
tirely stable with resi>ect to CaCI,fiH,(), and has Iteen called a stable 
supersaturate*! solntiun. If CaClifiHiO were to precipitate from it 
the solution would l>ecome more concentraletl and would have a les- 
ser vajwr pressure. Since the vajmr pres.snre of the si)lHti<in is the 
lowest under which CaCI,6II,0 can exist at that teuijK-rature without 
efflorescinK, it is clear that llie hexahydrate can not precipitate with- 
out di-conn>osition or. in other words, can not precipitate. The 
cur\e DC is to l>e a>usiderctl as the prolongation of the cnrve JI) for 

'Rec. lr«v rhrm., ^, J4J llftS^i. 
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the monovariant system, CaCl,6HjO, CaCl24H,C/3 and vapor. The 
point has been raised whether the curve BHCD is continuous pr 
whether it is composed of two curves, BHC and CD. The former 
view is supported by Roozeboom,* the latter by Le Chatelier.* It is 
still open to any one to take either side. DF is the curve for solu- 
tions saturated with respect to CaClj4HjO)3. Below D, 29.2°, the satu- 
rated solution contains more calcium chloride than the solutions sat- 
urated at the same temperatures with respect to either CaCl26H,0 or 
CaCl,4H20^, and is therefore instable with respect to both these salts. 
From D to F the solution is instable with respect to the less soluble 
salt, CaCl24H,Oa. At F, 38.5°, there can exist the labile nonvariant 
system, CaCl24H,0)3, CaCl,2HjO, solution and vapor, instable with 
respect to Q,2Sl\^^Yijdot . The /? modification corresponds thus to 
Na^SOjHjO in that it is never in a state of stable equilibrium ; but 
differs qualitatively because the intersections of its solubility curve 
with the next higher and lower hydrate can be realized experiment- 
ly. The solubility curve for CaClj4HjjOa' has been followed as far as 
K, 45.3°, where it meets the solubility curve for the dihydrate ; in 
the other direction it has been determined as far as 20°, but the part 
of the curve beyond H is instable with respect to CaCl26H,0. The 
solubility curve of the dihydrate is instable with respect to CaCl, 
4Hj0^r from F to K. KL represents the stable portion terminated at 
175.5° by the appearance of the monohydrate. This latter salt is 
replaced by the anhydrous salt at the point M, somewhere about 
260°, and beyond this the experiments do not go. In Tables XII- 
XIV are the data for concentrations and pressures at different tem- 
peratures. The wavy line in the expression H^O^^CaCl, denotes 
a solution containing x reacting weights of calcium chloride dis- 
solved in one of water.' The pressures are given in millimeters of 
mercury and the temperature in Centigrade degrees ; x^ denotes re- 
acting weights of calcium chloride per reacting weight of water ; x^ 
reacting weights of water per reacting weight of calcium chloride, 
and .Tj, reacting weights of calcium chloride in one hundred reacting 
weights of the solution. 

' Comptes rendus, 108, 744 1013 (1889). 
Mbid., 108, 565, 801, 1015 (1889). 

^ This is not the way Roozeboom writes it, but I have changed his nomen- 
clature to make it agree with his usage in the papers on the gas hydrates. 
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Table XII 



Nonvariant Systems 



Temp. Pressure 



Ice. 


CaCl,6Hp, H,Oa«so.o69CaCl„ 


Vapor — 


55** 




CaCl,6H,C 


>, CaCl,4H,0/tf. H^Oasso.iSsCaCl,. 


Vapor 4- 


29.2 


5.67 


CaCl,6H,C 


►. CaCUH,Oa, H,0: 


«so.i64CaCl,. 


Vapor 


29.8 


6.80 


CaCUH,0/tf. CaCl,2H,0. H,OaeBo.207CaCl,. 


Vapor 


38.4 


7.88 


CaCUH,Oa. Caa,2H,0. H,Oacso.2ii( 


CaCl;, 


Vapor 


45.3 


11.77 


CaC1.2H,C 


>. CaCl,H,0, H,Oaft».483CaCl,. 


Vapor I 


75.5 


842. 


CaCl.H.O, 


CaCl,. H,05fiso.556CaCl,. 


Vapor 260. 






Table XIII 








Temp. 1*1 


reiwure x\ .r^ xt 


Temp. 


1 
PrejMiure! X\ 


^« 


xt 


Ice, solution and vapor 


CaCl 


,2H,0, solution and vapor 


o° 


4.630.000 QO 0.0 


40- 


8. 


5 0.208 


4.81 


17.2 


- 5 


3.060.01758.7 1.6 


45.3 


1 1. 


8 0.21 1 


4.73 


17-4 


— lO 


2.030.02836.3 2.7 


50 


«5.5 0.215 


4.66 


17.7 


— 20 


0.04422.8 4.3 


55 


20. 


5 0.218 


4.59 


17.8 


-30 


0.05418.4 5.1 


60 


26. 


5 0.222 


4.51 


18.1 


-40 


0.063 >^o 5.8 


65 


34. 


0.226 


4.43 


18.5 


-55 


0.069 14.5 6.4 


70 


43- 


0.229 


4.37 


18.7 


CaCl,6H,0, sohition and vaix)r 


75 


54. 


0.232 


4.31 


18.9 


-55 


0.069 14-5 6-4 


80 


66. 


5 0. 236 


4.24 


19. 1 


-25 


0.081 12.3 7.5 


85 


82. 


5 0. 240 


4. 16 


19.4 


— 10 


0.970.089 1 1.2 8.2 


90 


100. 


0245 


4.08 


19. 6 





1.940.096 10.4 8.8 


100 


>45- 


0.256 


3.90 


20.4 


10 


3.460.105 9.59 9.6 


( 10 


204. 


0. 269 


3.72 


21. 1 


20 


5. 620.121 8.28 10.9 


>25 


326. 


0.286 


3.50 


22.2 


25 


6.700.133 7.52 11.7 


>35 


435. 


0.301 


3-33 


23.1 


28.5 


7.020,147 6.81 12.9 


140 


497. 


0.310 


3.23 


23.6 


29- 5 


6.91 0.155 6.46 13.5 


155 


680. 


0.348 


2.88 


25.9 


30.2 


6.700.167 6.0014.3 


160 


744- 


0. 36 1 


2.77 


26.5 


29.6 


5.830.175 5.7014.9 


165 


790. 


0.383 


2.61 


27.7 


29.2 


5.670.185 5.41 15.6 


170 


834. 


0.4 > 3 


2.42 


29.2 


CaCUH, 


O/r, solution and vajx^r 


175.5 


842. 


0.483 


2.07 


32.5 


20 


4.7.^ 0.148 6.78 12.9 


CaCl,H,0. 


solution 


and vapor 


25 


5.720.156 6.42 13.5 


175.5 


842. 


0.483 


2.07 


32.5 


29.8 


6.800.164 6. 10 14. 1 


180 


910. 


0.488 


2.05 


32.7 


35 . 


8.640.174 5.75 14.7 


185 


1006. 


0.490 


2.04 


32.9 


40 


10370.J87 5.3415.8 


190 


II 14. 


0.495 


2.02 


33-2 


45-3 


II. 770.211 4.7317.4 


>95 


1230. 


0.500 


2.00 


33.3 


CaCl^H,0/3, solution and vapor 


200 


1354- 


0. 505 


1.98 


33.5 


20 


3.560.170 5.9014.5 


205 


1491. 


0.510 


1.96 


33.8 


25 


4.640.177 5.6614.9 


235 




0.538 


1.86 


35.0 


29.2 


5.670.185 5.41 15.6 


260 




0.556 


1.8 


35.7 


30 


5.830.185 5.4015.7 












35 


7. >3 0.199 5-04 16.6 












38.4 


7.800.207 4.83 17. 1 
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1 

Pressure 


Temp. 

CaCls6H20, 


Table 
Pressure 


XIV 








Temp. 


Temp. Pressure 

CaCls4H20a,CaCl22H20 


Temp. 

CaCl22Hs 


Pressure 


CaCl26HsO,CaCla4HjOa 


CaCl24H20/3 


0, CaClaHjO 


Vapor 1 


Vapor 


V 


a per 


Vapor 


-15° 


0.27 


-15° 


0.22 


-15° 


0.17 


65° 


842 





0.92 





0.76 





0.59 


78 


13 


10 


1.92 


10 


1.62 


10 


1.25 


\oo 


24 


20 


3.78 


20 


3.15 


20 


2.48 


r29 


60 


25 


5.08 


25 


4.32 


25 


3.40 


155 


175 


29.8 


6.80 


29.2 


j 5.67 


30 


4.64 


165 


438 








1 


35 


6.26 


170 


607 








1 


40 


8.53 


175.5 


715 








J 


45.3 


11.77 




842 



While the sj'stem, calcium chloride and water, has brought out 
several points which did not occur in the system, sodium sulfate and 
water, such as the stable existence of different hydrates under suita- 
ble conditions, the existence of a pressure maximum and of a true 
fusion point,* yet the system CaCl26H20, solution and vapor, repre- 
sents a labile equilibrium at the melting point of the hydrate, and it 
will therefore be well to study a system in which the melting salt is 
in stable equilibrium with the solution and vapor. This is the more 
necessary since the difference between the behavior of the hydrates 
of sodium sulfate and the hexahydrate of calcium chloride is merely 
that the labile equilibrium can be realized in the second case and not 
in the first. The equilibrium between ammonium bromide and am- 
monia^ with the three solid phases, NH^Br, NH^BrNHj and NH^Br 
3NHj illustrates only the points already brought out ; but the sys- 
tem, ferric chloride and water, ^ is worth considering in detail. In 
the concentration-temperature diagram, Fig. 13, three hundred and 
twenty-five grams of ferric chloride are equivalent to eighteen g^ams 
of water. 



' Other salts with true melting points are ZnCl,3H^O, NaH,P032>^HaO, and 
the hydrate of Al^jBr^. Cf. Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Chem. 10, 487 (1892). 

-Roozeboom, Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas, 4, 361 (1885) ; Zeit. phys. Chem. a, 
460(1888). 

•* Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Chem. 10, 477 (1892). 
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Tlic sc>H<i phases which occur arc ice, Fe,Cl,i2H,0. Fe,CI,7H,0, 
F<;,CI^H,0, Ft,CI,4H,0 and anliydrous ferric chloride. All is 
the fusion curve with ice as solid phase. At B, -55°, the so- 
lution l»econies saturated with respect to Fe,Cl,izH,0, forming the 
nonvariant systi-ni, ice, Fe,Cl,i2H,0. solution and vapor. HCDN is 
the solubility curve for Fe,CI,i2H,0. At C, 37°, the solution has 
the same com]M>sition a.s the hydrate, and this temperature is the 
melting point of Fe,CI,i2H,0. From C to N the saturated solution 
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Fic. 13. 

contains more ferric chloride than the cry.sials. As the hydrate, 
Fe,Cl,7H,0. can appear at D. 27. 4". thviwrt of the curve 1>X repre- 
sents a stale of labile wpiilihrium, instable with resj>cct to the hydrate 
with seven of water. At D there can cinxist, Fe,Cl,ijH,0, Fe^Cl, 
7H,0. solution and vapor. The curve ODHFl' is the sohihility curve 
for Fe.CljH.O, the i>arls 01) and Fl' reprtsintinR labile e»juilibrium. 
The hydrate melts at ,12.5°, shown in the diagram by theittiiut \\. At 
F, 30°, there is the uionovanant system, Fe,Cl,7H,0, Fe,CljiH,0. 
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solution and vapor. MFGH is the solubility curve for the hydrate 
Fe,Cl^H,0, with a fusiou point at G, 56°. The labile portion of 
this curve, FM, intersects the curve DN at about 15", and at this 
temperature there can exist the labile nonvariant system, Fe,Cl, 
i2H,0, Fe,Cl,5H,0, solution and vapor, instable with respect to 
Fe,Cl,7H,0. At 55°, H, there exists the stable nonvariant system 
with Fe,Cl»5H,0 and Fe,Cl,4H,0 as soHd phases and at K, 66°, an- 
other with Fe,Cl,4H,0 and anhydrous ferric chloride, RHIK rep- 
resents the solubility curve for Fe,Cl,4H,0, the fusion point I coming 
3t 73-5''- From K to L, the solution is in equiUbrium with anhy- 
drous salt ; but this curve has not been followed beyond 100°, owing 
to the partial decomposition of the ferric chloride. In the case of 
ferric chloride and water, there are four hydrates, each of which can 
exist in stable equilibrium with solutions coutahiing more salt than 
the crystals and, in consequence, each of the four is in stable equi- 
librium at its melting point. It is worth noticing that the hydrate. 
Fe,Cl,7H,0, is in stable equilibrium only over a very narrow range 
of temperatures and concentrations, and possibly never would have 
been discovered except by a careful study of the solubility cur\'es. 
As a matter of fact, Roozeboom noticed that solutions saturated with 
respect to Fe^CI.sHjO sometimes solidified entirely at the temperature 
and concentration corresponding to F, while solutions saturated in 
respect to Fe,Cl,i2H,0 showed the same phenomenon under the cir- 
cumstances represented by D. From the Phase Rule he knew it was 
impossible that the solid phases should be the same in the two cases, 
and he was thus led to di.scover the hydrate with seven of water. In 
this particular case the two temperatures are nearly three degrees 
apart, but it is conceivable that this difference might be zero, and 
then only the solubility determinations would show the existence of 
a hitherto unknown compound. The diagram, Fig. 13, enables us 
to predict the behavior of a ferric chloride solution if evaporated to 
dryness at a constant temperature of about 31°. The solution would 
first solidify to Fe,Cl,i2H,0. become liquid, solidify to Fe,Cl,7H,0, 
become liquid yet again and solidify for the third time with forma- 
tion of Fe,Cl,5H,0. Further abstraction of water would cause this 
last hydrate to effloresce in the usual manner. This will be clear if 
one follows the horizontal dotted line YY. All these different solids 
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and solutions represent states of stable equilibrium. In other words, 
the portion of the line YY which is bounded by EF and FG repre- 
sents a solution stable with respect to Fe,Cl<,7HjO and to Fe,Cl^i2H,0, 
although it contains more of the solute than the solutions saturated 
wnth respect to either of these salts. It is evidently not possible to 
define a supersaturated solution as one wiiich contains more of the 
solute than the saturated solution, although this definition would 
have applied to all the solutions studied up to now, with the excep- 
tion of those mixtures of calcium chloride and water in the field 
bounded by CHD and an isothermal line through C in Fig. 12. 
These solutions are stable with respect to CaCl,6H,(). As almost 
the whole of this field is instable with respect to CaCl^H,Ofr the 
point was not mentioned in the discussion of the etjuilibrium between 
calcium chloride and water, it being reserved until a more .striking 
illustration of the phenomenon could be found. 

All solutions Ix'tween the temjKTatures represented by C and I), 
Fig. 13, which contain more ferric chloride than the jKjint on CD for 
that temperature have lower pres«^ures than the minimum pressure at 
which FcjClgi 211^0 can exist, and it is therefore imjK)ssible for this 
salt to crystallize from the solution. The same reasoning applies to 
the i>art of the line YY lx)unded by KF and FO, except that here the 
vapor pressures are lower than the minimum pressure for either 
Fe,Cl,i2HjO or Fe^Cl.jII^O, and consequently neither can crystallize 
from the solution. These are cases of what have been called, for 
lack of a better name, stable sui>ersaturated solutions.* It does not 
follow that a hydrate can never separate from a s')luti(m which has a 
lower vajKjr pressure than the minimum for that hydrate. This is 
true only in case the solution would become more ct>ncentrated by the 
crystallization of the hydrate ; in other words, when the solution 
contains more of the solute than the solid phase in question. If the 
word " supersaturated " Ik* used in the nonnal sense to signify a so- 
lution instable in presence of the solid phase, with resjKct to which 
it is said to Ix* supersaturateil, the only soluticms suiKTsaturateil in 
respect to Fe^Cl^yHjO are those in the field OKP, while those satu- 
rated in respect to Fe,Clji2H,0 are l)ounde<l by the curve BCN.' If 

* Bancroft, Jour. IMiys. Cheui. I, No. 3 ^1896.. 
'Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Cheui. lO, 492 1 1S92 \. 
6 
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CQ be a line perpendicular to the abscissae, all solutions to the left 
of ii contain less ferric chloride and all to the right of it more ferric 
chloride than the hydrate Fe,ClgT2HjO. Let DS be an is(^therraal 
line passing through D and meeting CQ at S. It is then possible to 
predict the behavior of any solution supersaturated with respect to 
Fe,Cl^i2H20, when a crystal of this hydrate is added, the system be- 
ing kept always at constant temperature. From any solution in QCB 
the system passes to the corresp)onding solution on the curve BC ; 
from any point in the field DSC, it passes to the corresponding point 
on DC. In both these cases the monovariant system formed, Fe,Clg 
i2H.^O, solution and vap)or, is entirely stable. From any point in 
the field NDSQ there will be, as before, precipitation of Fe,Cl,i2H,0 
and formation of the system hydrate, solution and vapor ; but the 
solution is in a state of labile equilibrium, because the curve DN lies 
within the field OEP for solutions sui>ersaturated with respect to 
Fe,C1^7H,0. The final stable equilibrium for a solution having the 
composition represented by a point in the field NDSA will be the 
system, Fe,Cl,i2H^O, Fe,CljH,0, and vapor. If the original solu- 
tion were represented by a point in the field NDO, a crystal of either 
Fe,Cl,i2H,0 or V^jZ\j^f> would cause a precipitation of the salt 
added, because the solution is supersaturated with respect to both 
hydrates ; in the other parts of the field NDSQ the hydrate with 
twelve of water must crystallize first, and addition of solid Fe,Cl jH^O 
will have no effect. Similar phenomena take place in the supersat- 
urated regions of the other hydrates. From its position as the last 
hydrate before the appearance of solid solvent, solutions supersatu- 
rated with respect to Fe^Cl^i2H20 can be supersaturated only with 
respect to Fe,Clg7HjO, while the supersaturated region OEP for 
Fe,CljH,0 overlaps that for Fe,Cl,i2H,0, in the part NDO, and 
that for Fe,Cl,5H,0, in the part PFM. Bearing this in mind, there 
is no diflBculty in applying all that has been said about solutions su- 
persaturated with respect to Fe,Clgi2H,0 to solutions supersaturated 
with respect to the other hydrates. The best definition of a super-, 
saturated solution is one by Budde, quoted by Roozeboom in his pa- 
per on ferric chloride.^ ** A solution is supersaturated with respect 
to a definite solid phase if, in contact with it at the temperature of 

*Zeit. ph3rs. Chem. io» 495 (1892). 
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the experiment, more of that phase separates. Such a solution con- 
tains more salt than the .saturated solution if the latter contains more 
water at that temperature than the solid phase, and vice-versa,'' 
This is put in the following form by Roozeboom : ** A solution is su- 
persaturated with respect to a solid phase at a given temperature if 
its composition is between that of the solid phase and the .saturated 
solution." 

Since the solution at D is more concentrated than Fe,Cl,i2H,0 
and less so than KcjCl,7H,0, it follows that this solution will .solidify 
to the two hydrates without change of temixrrature. This occurs 
only in case the composition of the solution lies between those of the 
two solid pha.ses and is not a general phenomenon. The solution in 
ei^uilibrium with NajSO^ioH^O and Xa,SO^ contains more water 
than either .salt, and the same is true of the solution in equilibrium 
u-ith CaCl^HjO^r and CaCl,2H,0. In both these ca.ses the solution 
will dejxjsit, on cooling, the salt stable at lower temperatures and the 
temperature will fall. 

In Tables XV-XVI are the exi>erimental data for ferric chloride 
and water, lender the heading x\ are the concentrations in reacting 
weights of ferric chloride per reacting weight of water ; under x\ the 
reciprocal values, and under x\ the reacting weight of ferric chloride 
in one hundred reacting weights of the solution. I'nder the head- 
ing ** nonvariant sy.stems," only the solid phases are given, solution 
and vapor being understood in each case. 

Table XV 
Nonvariant Systems Temp. 



Ice, 


Fe,Cl,i2H,0 


-55" 


Ke,Cl.i2H,0. 


Fo,CI.7H,() 


27.4 


Fe,C1.7H,(). 


Fe.CI.5H,() 


30. 


Fc,CI.i2H,0. 


Fe,C1.5H.O 


15. 


Fe,CI.5H,0. 


Fe,C1.4H,0 


55. 


Fc,C1.4H,0. 


Fc.Cl. 


66. 


Melting 


Points i 




Fe,Cl.i2H,0 




37. 


Fe,C1.7H,0 


1 


32.5 


Fe,C1.5H,0 


1 
1 


56. 


Fc,CUH.a 


1 

1 


73.5 
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Table XVI. 



Temp. 




Ice, solution and vapor 



o" 

— lO 

—20.5 
-27.5 

-40 

-55. 



0.000 

O.OIO 

0.016 
0.019 
0.024 
0.027 



00 

100. 

61. 
52.6 

42.2 

36.4 



0.00 

0.99 

1.62 

1.87 
2.32 
2.65 



Fe,Cl4i2H,0, solution and vapor 



-55 


0.027 


36.4 


2.65 


-41 


0.028 


35.6 


2.74 


-27 


0.030 


33.6 


2.89 





0.041 


24.2 


3.97 


10 


0.045 


22.0 


4.35 


20 


0.051 


19.6 


4.85 


30 


0.059 


16.9 


5.60 


35 


0.068 


14.8 


6.35 


36.5 


0.079 


12.6 


7-34 


37 


0.083 


12.0 


7.69 


36 


0.093 


10.8 


8.49 


33 


0.105 


9.57 


9.25 


30 


0. 112 


8.92 


9.84 


27.4 


0.122 


8.23 


10.84 


20 


0.128 


7.80 


11.38 


10 


0.132 


7.57 


11.67 
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0.137 


7.30 


12.05 



Temp. 



FejC1^5H,0, solution and vapor 
12^ 
20 

I 27 
I 30 
, 35 
I 50 
I 55 
i 56 
' 55 
iFe,Cl,4H,0, solution and 

5.01 

4.92 
4.88 
4.64 
4.28 
4.00 
3.82 
3.58 
3.43 



0.129 


7.77 


0.139 


7.17 


0.149 


6.73 


0.I5I 


6.61 


0.156 


6.40 


0.175 


5.71 


0.192 


5.22 


0.200 


500. 


0.203 


4.92 



50 


0.200 


55 


0.203 


60 


0.207 


60 


0.215 


72.5 


0.234 


73.5 


0.250 


72.5 


0.262 


70 


0.279 


66 


0.292 



1. 17 

2.25 
2.94 

3-12 

3.52 
4.90 

6.07 

6.67 

6.91 
vapor 

6.54 
6.91 

7.14 
7.70 

8.50 
20.00 
20.70 
21.83 
22.60 



Fe,Cl,, solution and vapor 



66 

70 

75 
80 

100 



0.292 
0.294 
0.289 
0.292 
0.298 



3.43 
3-40 
3.46 
3.43 
3.33 



22.60 
22.7 

22.45 
22.6 

22.9 



Fe,C1^7H,0, solution and vapor 

20 1 o. 114 i 8.81 1 10.19 

27.4 0.122 I 8.23! 10.84 
32 0.136 I 7.38 1 11.94 

32.5 0.143 I 7.00J 12.50 
30 0.151 6.61 [ 13.12 
25 0.155 6.47 1 13.45 

While it has been p)ossible to realize some states of labile equi- 
librium in the systems which liave been under discussion, it has not 
been easy to follow the curves more than a short distance beyond the 
point where the new phase could appear. Systems diflFer very much 
in respect to this. It has already been mentioned that with the diva- 
riant systems, solution and vapor, it is possible to obtain marked 
supersaturation with some solutes, almost impossible with others. In 
the same way, some monovariant systems change spontaneously as 
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Roon as the equilibrinni for the ttonvariant system is reached, while 
others can be carried far heyond il. A striking cxaiii|ile of the latter 
is to t>e found in the hydrates of thorium sulfate, the l>chavior of 
which has been studied by Bakhuis Roozel>ooin.' Pig. 14 is the con- 
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centration-tenipenitHrediajtram for thorium sulfate and water. ABC, 
FO. HK and DIJlv' represent the sohitions saturated with rcspert to 
thorium sulfate with nine, seven, six and four of water, respectively. 
It is clear that All and DD are the only stable solutions; but the 
labile forms can )>e obtained over a wide range of temperatures. 
Even in presence of the stable mixlification it is often hours and even 
days before the change is completed. If the anhydrous salt be 
brought in contact with water, it will often dissolve completely, only 
precipitating the stable hydrate after long standing, whereas it is 
usual for a dehydrated salt to take up water at once.' 



Tb« lettn- R is miMtDK 



■Zeit. phys, Chfiti. 5, 19S ( 18901. 

'ThlSOJrlll.O iliiHolves with evolution of lim. 
froni the interseclion of A C nn^ I> E 

'The tiytlrntfs of mniif^noua Bulfstc !ieen) to prr-senl aiiotlfer caae ofestrs- 
onlinary slu^K'^'incs* i '"'I the xtatcnieiits wilh irvpect (a Ihcm air so imptob- 
alile as la reiiiler the paper valuelesa. I,iiic)ar>^r, Am. Cbem. Jour. 13, 215 



CHAPTER VI 

VOLATILE SOLUTES 

It has been assumed hitherto that one of the components had an 
immeasurably low vapor pressure. Under these circumstances the 
vapor phase contains only one component, and condensation has the 
effect of adding more of that component, of diluting the solution if 
there happens to be a liquid phase. If both components are volatile 
this is no longer true, and under certain circumstances condensation 
means adding more of one component, and under others the reverse. 
With one non- volatile component, increase of ex^ternal pressure causes 
the monovariant system, solid, solution and vapor, to pass into one of 
the two divariant systems, solid and solution, or solution and vapor, 
except when the solution contains more of the solute than the solid 
phase. When both components are volatile this is no longer so, and 
it is possible to pass by increased pressure from solid, solution and 
vapor to solid and vapor. This may be illustrated by the equilibri- 
um between iodine and chlorine.' The solid phases which occur are 
iodine, two modifications of iodine monochloride and io<iine trichlo- 
ride. Under suitable circumstances, it would be possible to have 
solid chlorine ; but this does not come within the range of the pres- 
ent discussion. The vapor pressures of the labile monochloride ICl/3 
differed so little from those of ICUa' that they could not be deter- 
mined and are, therefore, not given in the pressure-temperature dia- 
gram. Fig. 15. This equality applies only to the total pressure. It 
is not probable that the partial pressures of iodine and chlorine vapor 
in equilibrium with the two modifications are the same, but only that 
their sum is. This point has not been determined experimentally. 

In the diagram AB represents I,, ICUj' and vapor ; BC, Ij, solu- 
tion and vapor ; BDE, ICU*', solution and vapor ; HE, IClo', ICl, and 
vapor ; EF, ICl,, solution and vapor.* The monovariant systems 

' Storteubeker, Zeit. phys. Chem. 3, 11 (1889) ; 10, 183 (1892). 

^ In order to keep the figure a convenient size, two pressure scales are used. 
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containing two solid phases and solution have not been studied ; hut 
they may bj represented approximately by the dotted lines \W\ and 
EH,. The non variant systems are I^, IClnr, solution and vajK>r exist- 
ing at B, 7.9®, and ICb/, ICl., solution and vapor possible at E, 22.7''. 
The curve C,C represents the vapor pressure of solid iodine, termi- 
nating at 1 14.2*', the melting point of pure iodine, CC, being the 
curve for liquid iodine and vapor. BjIow this curve solid iodine can 
not exist. It will be noticed that the vajK>r pressure of the system 
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i<xiine. solution and vapor, is higher than that of the solid solvent, a 
phenomenon which can only occur with a volatile solute. In the 
neighborluKxl of 100® this curve has a maximum \*ajx)r pressure an- 
alogous to the maximum vapor pressure of the system. CaCl/>H,0. 
solution and vajx)r, just Ik-Iow the fusion tem[K'rature of the hexa- 
hydratc. At 63.7*' the vaix)r pressure of the system, ICl,, solution 
and vapor, becomes equal to atmosplieric pressure so that the melt- 
ing point of the com|K)und can not be determined in open vessels. 
There exist in the fields C.CBA. AHDEH, HEF and FEDBC. the 
divariant systems comj>o.sed of va|>or in equilibrium with iodine. 
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iiionochloride, trichloride and solution, respectively. As these are 
the more interesting systems I liave marked them on the diagram. 
The other divarlant systems, iodine and monochloride, iodine and 
solution, monochloride and trichloride, monochloride and solution, 
trichloride and solution, exist in the fields B,BA, B,BC. E,EH, 
B,BDEE,. E,EF. 

If we start with a very large quantity of iodine and chlorine vapors 
at the pressure and temperature represented by the point M, and 
compress the mixture at constant temperature, the changes will be 
represented by the dotted line MM,. The following monovariant 
and divariant systems will be formed : iodine and vapor ; iodine, so- 
lution and vapor ; solution and vapor ; monochloride, solution and 
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Fig. i6. 
vapor ; monochloride and vapor ; monochloride, solution and vapor ; 
solution and vapor ; trichloride, solution and vapor ; trichloride and 
vapor; trichloride, solution and vapor; solution and vapor. This 
multitude of changes is dne largely to the fact that both the 
monochloride and the trichloride can exist in stable equilibrium 
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with solutions containing more and less chlorine than the crystals 
themselves. This, as well as the place occupied by ICl/3 in the 
equilibrium, will l)e clearer if we consider the compositions of the 
different sc^lutions as shown in the concentration-temi>erature dia- 
gram. Fig. 16. One hundred and twenty-seven grams of iodine 
are equivalent to thirty-five and one-half grams of chlorine. The 
comfxisition of the va|x)rs is represented as far as |X)ssible. The 
letters have the same significance as in the preceding diagram. The 
curves for tlip vapors have the s;ime letters as the corresj)onding so- 
lutions, but underlined to distinguish them. The melting jyoint 
of ICbr is found to be at 27.2°. K(iL is the solubility curve for ICl/3, 
this c<>nnH)und melting at 1.^.9°. The curve represents a state of 
labile equilibrium at all temiK*ratures. There is a labile nonvariant 
system possible at K, 0.9°. and another at L. 12.0^. At the first 
there coe.xisl I,, ICl/^, solution and vaj>or ; at the second, ICl/3, ICl,. 
solution and va|K)r. The continuation of the curve KF represents 
the solutions in eijuilibrium with ICI3. and ccmtaining more chlorine 
than the crystals. This curve if prolonged terminates at alxnit -102"^. 
when solid chlorine Ix'gins to separate from the solution. There 
seems to Ix? no (juestion from the exiK-rimental data that the two 
branches of the solubility curve for ICbr, HI) and lU) meet at an an- 
gle, but this is denied by Storteiibeker on the strength of a thermo- 
dynamic fornnila by van der Waals. In view of llie tacit assump- 
tions which have been so often discovered in thermcKlynamical for- 
mulas, this conclusion can hardly l)e considereil a wise one. e.si>ecial- 
ly as we are not yet in a iK)silion to s;iy at what |H)int icnline cea.ses 
to lx» solvent and Ix'comes solute, nor what efTc^ct this will have on 
the equations of equilibrium. In this particular case it is assume<l 
explicitly* that the .solution consists of a mixture of iodine and chlo- 
rine, and that there is no fustnl monochloride present. This may or 
may not be true. There is no way at present of determining it. In 
Tables XVII-XVIII are the exiK-rimental data for this sy.*;tem. The 
pres.sures are given in millimeters of mercury. i, denotes units of 
chlorine jK-r unit cjf ifxline ; i .. units of iiKliiie jK-r unit of chlorine : 
r,. units of chlorine in one hundred units of .solution ; v. units of 
chlorine jxr unit of iodine in the vapor. The values of y are only 
approximative. 

' Zcit phvA. Chein. lO* i(>4 1 1S92 >. 
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Table XVII 



Non variant Systems 



Solid 



I,, ICUr 
I.Chr, ICl, 



Liquid 

I ==0.66 CI 
I«=i.i9Cl 



Vapor Temp. Pressure 



I 
I 



0.92 CI 

1.75 CI 



7.9' 

22.7 



II 

42 



Melting Points 



I„ 114.2° I ICla;27.2° \ IC1;3, 13.9* 
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It often happens that a volatile solute forms no solid comix>unds 
with the solvent and, in that case, the only monovariant system pxs- 
sible will he solid solvent, solution and vapor, provided the pressure 
be not increased to the point where the solute condenses to a liquid, 
and provided the solvent occurs in only one solid UKxlification. The 
dia^^ram for such a system, the solute heinj^ a gas, is confined to the 
fu^iion curve CH, Fig. 16. For each pressure there is a definite con- 
centration in the solution phase and a definite temperature at which 
the monovariant system can exist. The pressure, iK-ing the sum of 
the partial pressures of the solvent and solute, is usually higher than 
that of the solid solvent at the same temiK-rature ; but with a very 
soluble gas this is not necessarily true, and the system may lK*have 
like one with a non-volatile solute, or the va|K)r pressure of the sys- 
tem may even pass through a minimum. 

An example of this is jiossibly to Ik' found in the e<|uilibrium 
l)etween liydnxrhloric or hydrobnmiic acid and water, though this 
particular curve has not l>een studied by RoozelxMMu.* Neither of 
these instances is really satisfactory, since l>oth hydrochloric and hy- 
drobromic acid form s<jlid com|xmnds with water. With a s|>iiringly 
soluble gas the increase of j>ressure with increasing conccntrati<»n 
may be very great, and it becomes an interesting question wliether 
this may not have s<mie effect on the e(}uilibrium iKrlween solid and 
solution, conM(lere<l as an increase of pressure. Tile subject has not 
been studied carefully from this ]>oint of view, but the bulk of the 
evidence points to the conclu^^ion that the e<}uilibrium between solid 
and solution or solid and solid* is a function of the total pressure on 
the solid phase. indepen<lent of the fact that this pressure is due in 
part^to one of the compvinents in the vapor phasj.* There will bj twt) 
influences at work to change the freezing ]>oint in the case of a sys- 
tem comi>oseil of soliil solvent, solution and vajK>r. There will be 
the change in the partial pressure of the solvent due to the concen- 
tration of the .s<jlute in the solution phase. This always lowers the 
freezing point when the solid ])hase is pure solvent. In addition 

' Rccueil Trav. ra\s-Has. 3, S4 v 1S.S4 1 ; Zeil. phys, Cbciii. a, 454 ISS.S . 
'Cf Reirher, Recueil Tniv. r.ivs-B.is, a* 246 1 iSS^k 

* For numerical <lala in rej^anl to the fret/inji» |H>iiit of water when salurateil 
with different j^asesat atmospheric pressure, see I*rytz. HciMatter I^* S;** • iSqs). 
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there is the increased pressure due to the concentration of the solute 
in the vapor pliase. This will lower the freezing point if the solvent 
is less dense as solid than as liquid, which is the case with water ; it 
will raise the freezing point in case the solvent contracts in freezing, 
as most solvents do. In the first case the two forces work together 
giving a greater depression of the freezing point than would be cal- 
culated from the concentration alone ; in the second case they act in 
opposite directions. It is quite possible that with a substance which 
expands in melting and a gas almost insoluble in the liquid solvent, 
the effect due to pressure might eventually overbalance the effect due 
to solubility ; in which case the freezing point would sink, pass 
through a minimum and then increase. This has never been ob- 
served experimentally. The hypothetical case that the volume 
change might have different signs w^hen the solvent separates as solid 
from the pure liquid or from the solution, is too complicated to be 
worth considering. 

Of more importance is the behavior of the di variant system, 
solid and vapor. Here there can be any pressure at any tempera- 
ture within the limits for the appearance of new phases ; but the 
question suggests itself whether the second or gaseous component 
has any effect upon the partial pressure of the solid. It is held that 
there is no such influence ; ^ but this does not seem entirely satisfac- 
tor3^* There are cases of increased volatility on the part of the solid 
which do not seem to be explicable by assuming the formation of 
volatile compounds. Instances of this are the behavior of iodine in 
the presence of carbonic acid ;' of potassium iodide in alcohol vapor ; * 
of boric acid and methyl alcohol ; * of zinc oxide and sulfite in pres- 
ence of zinc vapor.* Instances where there may easily be formation 
of volatile compounds but where it is doubtful whether that explana- 

' Ostwald, Anal. Chem. 33 ; Nernst, Theor. Chem. 306. 
''Bancroft, Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 3 (1896). 

* Villard, Comptes rendus, iao» 182 (1895). 

* Hannay, Proc. Roy. Soc. 30, 178 ( 1880). 

*Gooch, Proc. Am. Acad. aa» 167 (1886). Cf. also Margiieritte-Delacbar- 
lonnay, Comptes rendus, 1 03, 1128 ( 1886) ; Bailey, Jour. Chem. Soc. 65, 445 

(1894). 

« Morse and White, Am. Chem. Jour, ii, 258, 348 ( 1S89). 
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tion is sufficient are the volatility of nickel chloride in a current of 
hydrogen and of iron, nickel and zinc in a current of liydnKhloric 
acid.* In these last cases we have more than two components. The 
volatility of platinum in presence of chlorine, hydrogen or nitrogen* 
under proper cirenimstances is a very interesting phenomenon though 
ver>* possibly having no bearing on the question under consideration. 
The ix>int at issue is whether a vapor phase containing two or more 
components is a solution or a mixture. If the change from a liquid 
to a vapor is a continuous one, the vapor must possess a solvent 
power though it may Ik' to an infinitesimal degree. If we accept 
this we are forced to conclude that a vapor or gas always has an 
effect UjXDn the partial pressure of a .solid with which it forms no 
compounds. The partial pressure of the solid will increase if the 
solid is soluble in the other vapor or gas and will decrease if the re- 
verse is true. While this effect may fall within the limits of exiK'ri- 
mental error in many ca.ses, it is extremely improbable that it does 
so always. 

A different nonvariant system from any yet considered is one in 
which there is equilibrium between two solid modifications of the 
solute, s<^lution and vapor. Sulfur crystallizes in the monoclinic 
form from a hot solution in toluene, in the rhombic form at lower 
temjKTatures. PVom this it follows that at some intermediate tem- 
perature the two modifications can exist simultaneously in stable 
ecjuilibrium with the solution and vai)or. So far as we know this 
temperature is identical with the inversion |)oint when no solvent is 
present.' 

' Schiitzenberger, Coiiiptes rendus, HJ, 177 ( 1891 ). 
' Lehniann, Molekularphysik. II, 72. 
* Cf. Ncrnst, Theor. Chcm. 505. 
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TWO I.IQUID PHASES 

There are many substances which are not miscible in all propor- 
tions in the liquid state, and, with two components of this class, it is 
possible to have two liquid phases, one containing an excess of one 
of the substances, the other of the other. The component whick is 
in excess is in all cases the solvent, the other the solute and it is cus- 
tomary to speak of one of the liquid phases as a solution of A in B 
and of the other as a solution of B in A. As an example of this 
class we will take naphthalene and water. Fig. 17 gives an approxi- 
mate representation of the change of concentration with the tem|>era- 
ture. The diagram lays no claim to accuracy because the solubili- 
ties have not been determined. AB is the fusion curve for naphtha- 
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lene in the presence of water. Naphthalene is the solvent and water 
is the solute, the latter lowering the freezing point of the former. 
When the concentration represented by B is reached, further addi- 
tion of water brings about no further depression of the freezing 
point. Instead, there appears a second liquid layer having the con- 
centration represented by the point D, forming the nonvariant sys- 
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tern, solid naphthalene, solution of water in naphthalene, solution 
of na[>hthalene in water, and vapor. The temperature at which 
this is possible is alx:)ut 74**. This system can exist only at 
one tenii)erature and one pressure. Any change in the conditions of 
e<]uilibrium brings alx)Ut the disappearance of one of the phases be- 
fore either temperature or pressure can change. If the solid phase 
be made to disappear we have the monovariant system, two liquid 
phases and vapor. For a given temperature the pressure of the sys- 
tem and the concentrations in the two liquid phases are entirely de- 
termine<l and addition of either water or naphthalene produces a 
change in the relative masses of the pha.ses, not in their composi- 
tions. These latter are represented by the curves BC and DK. It 
would be possible to take either curve as representing the mono- 
variant system and disregard the other but it conveys more informa- 
tion to have both in the diagram, and the |>ointsat which an isother- 
mal line cuts the two curves show the concentrations of the two 
solutions in equilibrium. 

Since the two solutions and the vapor constitute a monovariant 
system they mu.st have a constant boiling j)oint so long as the exter- 
nal pressure remains constant. This is found to l>e true experiment- 
ally, the boiling mixture distilling at constant temi)erature — in this 
case at al)out 95° — so long as the two liquid j)hases arc present. 

It is to be noticed that there are two sets of solutions repre- 
sente<l by BA and BC in both of which naphthalene is solvent. The 
first is a fusion curve, the second a solubility curve. The distinc- 
tion between them is that in the latter case the .solution is siiluraled 
in respect to the solute, in the former in respect to the solvent. 

If a mixture of naphthalene and water forming two licjuid 
phases and vapor be allowed to cool at constant volume, the tem|K*r- 
ature will fall until the solid naphthalene begins to appear at 74°. 
The temperature will remain constant until the whole of the liquid 
phase, solution of water in naphthalene, has disappeared leaving the 
monovariant system, solid naphthalene, solution of water in naph- 
thalene, and vapor. The temjHrrature falls again, the system passing 
along the line DF until at F the cr>'ohydric point is reached and ice 
separates, forming the non variant system, naphthalene, ice, solution 
of naphthalene in water and vaix)r. The temperature now remains 
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constant until the whole of the solution has disappeared. DF is a 
continuation of ED, the break in the curve at D being caused by the 
change in the heat of solution when the solute separates in the solid 
state.* In the solutions represented by ED and DF, water is solvent 
and naphthalene is solute. The curve FH is the fusion curve for 
ice. The complete concentration -temperature diagram for two sub- 
stances, which do not form any compounds and which do form two 
liquid phases at some temperature, consists of two fusion curves and 
two solubility curves. In the fields ABC and EFH there exist the 
div-ariant systems, solution and vapor. In the first, naphthalene is 
solvent ; in the second, water. These systems may have either 
higher or lower vapor pressures than the pure solvents. The rela- 
tion of these vapor pressures to those of the monovariant systems, 
two liquid phases and vapor is made clear by following the change 
of pressure with the concentration at constant temperature. In the 
concentration-pressure diagram, Fig. i8, are four isothermal curves 
representing the behavior of typical pairs of partially miscible liquids.* 
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Fig. i8. 

AB shows the pressures of the di variant system, solution and vapor, 
with the less volatile component as solvent. At B the solution be- 
comes saturated in respect to the second component. BC is the 
vapor pressure of the monovariant system with two liquid phases. 
It is a horizontal line because the pressure remains constant at con- 
stant temperature so long as the two liquid phases are present, in- 

* Walker, Zeit phys. Chem. 5, 192 (1890). 
*Cf. Koiiowalow, Wied. Ann. 14, 219, (1881). 
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dependent of the percentage composition of the mixtnre. In pass- 
ing from B to C the concentrations of the two liquid phases remain 
constant for the same reason that the pressures do and the only 
diflFerence is in the relative quantities of these two phases. At B 
there is practically none of the solution in which the second com- 
ponent is solvent ; at C none of the solution in which the first com- 
ponent is solvent. Since one of tlie litpiid phases disappears at C, 
a further increase in the relative amount of the second comf)on- 
ent leads to the formation of unsaturate<l solutions and the pressure 
curve CI), for these divariant systems ends at I) with the vajH)r 
pressure of the second com{K>nent. The characteristic feature of 
this curve is that the vaj)or pressure of the monovariant system, rep- 
resenteil by BC, is higher than tliat of either of the single comjHMients. 
This curve is typical of most i>airs of partly miscible liquids, such as 
mixtures of water with chloroform, toluene, benzene, ether or naph- 
thalene and it was thought at one time that probably no other form 
of curve occurred. The points B and C which represent the pres- 
sures and concentrations of the two saturated solutions will move 
nearer each other as the liquids are more soluble one in the other. 
Vox the hyi>othetical case that the two li({uids are al>s<»lutely non- 
miscible the two side curves AB and CD will disappear and the line 
BC will represent the pressures of all the mixtures. Tnder these 
circumstances the vaj>or pressure of the system will be the sum of 
the vapor j)ressures of the pure comixments. This case is realizeil 
very nearly by the system, chloroform and water.* As the mutual 
solubilities of the two li(|uids increase, the vajK)r pressure of the 
monovariant system falls farther and farther Ix-low the .sum of the 
pressures of the two pure comjxjnents. If the vaj)or pressure of one 
of the comjx)nents is low in comparison with that of the other, it 
may readily happen that the decrease in the vaj>or pressure of the 
solvent when the less volatile component is solute may Ik* larger than 
the partial pres.sure of the solute. This is the normal case with 
solutes which are solids in the pure state at the tenij>erature of the 
experiment and may Ix; exix^cteii with all litjuid solutes when the 
ratio of the vapor pressures of the two components falls below a cer- 

'Ostwald, I^hrbuch I, 641. 
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tain value which is a ftinction of the reacting weights of the pure 
components.' The isothermal vapor pressure curve for such a sj^s- 
tem is represented by FGHK, Fig. i8. FG and HK are the curves 
for the two unsaturated solutions while the two liquids and vapor 
exist along GH. The difference between this case and the more 
usual one is that the vapor pressure of the monovariant system has a 
value between those of the two components. The first example of 
such an equilibrium was observed by Roozeboom' with sulfur diox- 
ide and water ; other instances are sulfur and toluene, sulfur and 
xylene.* Now that the conditions have been clearly defined under 
which such a system occurs there will be no difl&culty in increasing 
the number of illustrations at pleasure. If a solid melt under a 
liquid with formation of a second liquid phase, there will be, near 
the temperature at which this takes place, a solution saturated with 
respect to a solid and having a higher vapor pressure than either 
pure component or two liquid phases with an intermediate vapor 
pressure. In other words, of two cases, both of which have been 
considered abnormal and even impossible, one always occurs. 

A third possibility in the way of two liquid phases and vapor is 
that the vapor pressure of this system shall be less than that of 
either component. This would be represented by a curve of the 
same general form as LMNO. No example illustrating this has 
been found * ; but an approximation to it has been found in the sys- 
tem, hydrobromic acid and water, which is represented in the dia- 
gram by PQRST. PQR is the curve for the unsaturated solution of 
hydrobromic acid in water. At small concentrations the solution 
has a lower vapor pressure than either component ; but with increas- 
ing concentration the vapor pressure of the divariant system passes 
through a minimum, represented by Q, and increases rapidly to the 
point R where the second liquid phase appears with and the system 
passes along RS. ST is the curve for the solution of water in 
hydrobromic acid. I have been unable to find any data in regard to 



> Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 643. 

'RecueilTrav. Pays-Bas 3, 31, (1884) ; Zeit. phys. Chem. 8^ 526, (1891). 
• Bancroft, Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 3(1896) ; Haywood, Ibid. I, No. 4 (1897). 
^Konowalow considers it unrealizable. Wied. Ann. 14^ 221, (1881). 
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the direction of this curve ; but it probably ascends if one may jud^e 
from the behavior of sulfur dioxide and water. 

Since the two liquid phases in e^iuilibrium have very different 
compositions, it may be asked what is the relation between the 
vapor pressure of each of the liquid phases and of the system. 
Konowalow ' showed experimentally and theoretically that the two 
phases must j^ive oflF the same va|X)r and that this was the vajHjr in 
eiiuilibrium with the two sohition phases. Ostwald ' reached 
the same conclusion in much the same way. I quote his 
reasoning : ** Suppose that in a hollow ring ( Fig. 19) A is a .satur- 




V\r,. 19. 

ateil solution of water in ether, U <»f ether in water, and C is the 
va[K>r sjKice. If the vajx)r in e<|uilil>riuni with A had a different 
l)ressure or comjH)sition from the vaiH)r in equilibrium with H. there 
would be a continuous distillation or diffusion from one side to the 
other and eciuilibrium would never be reacheil since the original 
c<mdili<m w<mld always be restored by diffusion through the surface 
between the solutions. We should thus have a iK-riK-lual motion 
machine, which is imjwssible. " This argument is not (juite sound.' 
If the partial pressure of each solute be higher than the [>arlial pres- 
sure of the siime comj)onent in the solution in which it is solvent, 
Ostwald' s descrijHion of what will take place is accurate. The dis- 
tillation from a place of high pressure to a place of low pressure will 
pnxluce uns;iturateil solutions which cannot exist in contact and this 
assumption is, therefore, untenable. The ca.se is cpiite different if 

*\Vie<1. \\\\\. 149 i2(>, 224, i 1S81 I. 
'Lchrbuch, I, 644. 
'Bancroft. Phys. Rev. 3, 415, (1896). 
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the partial pressure of each component be assumed to be higher in 
the vapor above the solution in which it is solvent than in the vapor 
above the solution in which it is solute or, to take a specific case, if 
there be more ether in the vapor given off by A than in the vapor 
given off by B, and more water vapor given off by B than by A. 
Ether will distill from A to B and water from B to A. The water 
condensing at A will sink through the less dense ether layer ; the 
ether which condenses at B will become saturated with water form- 
ing an infinitely thin film of a solution of water in ether on top of 
the aqueous solution B. Both free surfaces having the same com- 
position, there is no possibiHty of further distillation if the influence 
due to gravity be neglected. It has been pointed out to me by Pro- 
fessor Trevor that the two solutions of water in ether, not being at 
the same level, will have different vapor pressures owing to the in- 
fluence of gravity and that a final equilibrium will not be reached 
until the system has become symmetrical. This experiment has 
been tried in his laboratory and the prediction verified . 

It is thus possible for two liquid phases to be in equilibrium with- 
out assuming that each sends off the same vapor. It is possible that 
both the pressures and the compositions of the two vapors may 
differ, and consequently that the vapor in eqniybrium with the two 
liquid phases may differ both in pressure and composition from the 
vapor in equilibrium with either of the saturated solutions. Under 
these circumstances the horizontal part of the isothermal curve would 
not meet the two side curves but w^ould be connected with them by 
two practically vertical lines representing the state of things, while 
the second solution phase is represented in such small quantity as 
not to have the properties of matter in mass.' Whether such cases 
actually occur is open to doubt ; but they are not theoretically im- 
possible on the ground of violating the law of the conservation of 
energy. If one admits the possibility of two liquids being absolutely 
non-miscible, that would at once furnish such a case and might be ex- 
emplified by benzene and mercury for instance. If one assumes that 
all substances, liquid or solid, are miscible to a certain extent,' the 



' Gibbs, Trans. Conn. Acad. 3, 129 (1876). 
'Nernst, Theor. Chem. 393. 
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quef^tion can only be settled by careful measurements. If the vapor 
given off by the two phases are identical, this is a proof that the 
change of partial pressure is not the same function of the coticetitra- 
tion for the solvent and the solute.* 

Instead of measuring pressures at constant temperature, it is easier 
to mea.sure temperatures at the con.stant atmospheric pressure and to 
plot the change of the boiling point with the concentration. This 
will give a curve of the same general form as the pressure-concentra- 
tion curve, but reversed, because a low vapor pressure implies a high 
boiling point and ince versa. The two forms of boiling point curves 
for partially miscible liquids which have been realized experimentally 
are given in Kig. 20. They refer to the same pairs of liquids as the 
similarly lettered curves in Fig. 18. Thus ABCD is the typical boil- 
ing point curve for most pairs of liquids.' As will be seen from the 
diagram, the monovariant system, two liquid phases and vapor has a 




Fig. 20. 

lower boiling point than either of the pure components. When the 
monovariant system, two liquid phases and vapor, has a \-apor pres- 
sure lying between those of the single components, the boiling point 
of the system will lie between the boiling points of the pure sub- 
stances. The only instances of two li<iuids boiling in an open flask 
at temperatures between the boiling points of the components are sul- 
fur and toluene, sulfur and xylene. The boiling point curves for 
these systems will have the general forms represented by FGHK. 



■Bancroft, Phys. Rev. 3, 203 (1895). 

'Cf. Konowalow, Wied. Ann. 14, 142 (18S1). 
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While these two t3^pe.s show the same general behavior, a constant 
boiling point, so long as the monovariant system is present, they be- 
have very differently when it comes to the divariant system left be- 
hind. With two liquids of the first type as, for instance, isobutyl 
alcohol and water, either of the liquid phases may disappear on dis- 
tillation, depending on the relative quantity of the two phases. The 
single liquid phase left in the flask may therefore be a solution of iso- 
butyl alcohol in water, or a solution of water in isobutyl alcohol. 
With sulfur and xylene, on the other hand, it will always be the 
phase, solution of sulfur in xylene, which disappears on distillation, 
and the liquid in the flask will always be a solution of xylene in sul- 
fur, entirely irrespective of the relative amounts of the two liquid 
phases in the original mixture. This difference in behavior is shown 
in the diagram ; both side curves ascend in systems of the first type, 
only one in liquids of the second type. Only a mixture with a higher 
boiling point can be left behind in the flask, because the temperature 
never sinks during a distillation.* Since all solutions of sulfur in 
xylene boil at a lower temperature than the monovariant system, they 
can never occur as residues. 

In the diagram for naphthalene and \vater, Fig. 17, the curves 
BC and ED have only been followed a little way ; but it will be prof- 
itable to consider what will be the effect of increasing temperature on 
a system composed of two liquid phases and vapor. The direction 
of the curves for the concentrations of the two phases can be foretold 
from the Theorem of Le Chatelier. If the solute dissolves with ab- 
sorption of heat, its concentration will increase with rising tempera- 
ture, and vice versa. While it is distinctly exceptional for a solid to 
dissolve with absorption of heat at ordinary temperatures, this is by no 
means uncommon in the case of a liquid solute. There are three 
possibilities in a system composed of two liquid phases and vapor. 
With rising temperature there may be increasing solubility in both 
phases, or increasing solubility in one phase and decreasing solubili- 
ty in the other, or decreasing solubility in both phases. These three 
cases have been realized experimentally by Alexejew.' Phenol and 

' An empirical generalization. 
• Wied. Ann. a8, 305 ( 1886). 
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water is an example of the first case, the sohibilily of each in the 
other increasing with increasing temperatnre.* Sulfur and toluene 
is another instance. The solubility of water in isobutyl alcohol in- 
creases with the temperature, that of isobutyl alcohol in water de- 
creases at all temperatures below 65**. Other examples are mixtures 
of water with ether* or esters.* In all these instances it is the solu- 
bility in water which decreases with increasing temperature. Be- 
tween the temperatures of o** and 65*. both the solubility of water in 
secondary butyl alcohol and that of secondary butyl alcohol in u*ater 
decreases with increasing temperature. A yet more striking exam- 
ple of this class is to be found in mixtures of diethylaniine and water, 
investigated by Guthrie.* Alexejew found that on increasing the 
temperature sufficiently all pairs of liquids finally come inider the 
first heading, with solubilities increasing with increasing tempera- 
ture. Under these circumstances the compositions of the two liquid 
phases will approach each other until at some temperature they be- 
come e<jual, and there is only one liquid phase. Above this temper- 
ature the liquids are miscible in all proportions, or * * consolute. * * 
The temperature at which this takes place is known as the consolute 
temperature.* The same result has been reached in a different way 
by Ma.sson,* starting from the experimental fact that ga.ses are nit.sci- 
ble in all proiK>rtions. From this it follows that two liquids must 
become consolute at the critical temperature of the mixture, and it is 
probable that many pairs will do so at a much lower temperature. 
In Fig. 21 are the concentration -temperature curves for some of the 
systems studied by Alexejew, show*ing the different typical cases. 
There is added also the curve for diethylaniine and water, because 
the increase of solubility in the two phases with decreasing tempera- 
ture is so great that the liquids are consolute Ik'Iow a given terapera- 



' If the assumption ts niad« that water is the 8nl\*eiit in both liquid layers, 
tlie concentration of phenol in the phase containing; in excess of that substance 
should increase with ristiig temperature, which is not the case. 

'Nernst, Theor. Chent. 390. ■ Bancroft, Phys. Rev. 3, i.;a { 1895). 

•Phil. Mag. 15), 18, 500 ((886). 

* Bancroft, Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 3 ( 1896). 

•Zeit. phys. Chem. 7, 5cx) (1S91 \, 
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tiire.' Unless decomposition occurred it would be possible to find a 
second temperature above which the two liquids would be niiscible 
in all proportions. 
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Fig. 21. 

In the system made up of naphthalene and water, tlie consolute 
temperature is so far above the melting point of naphthalene that it 
does not appear on the diagram, Fig. 17, and the two liquid phases 
can be in equilibrium over a wide range of temperatures. With phe- 
nol and water this is wo longer the case, and this concentration -tem- 
perature diagram for this equilibrium is represented in Fig. 22. AB 
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and HF are the fusion curves for phenol and ice respectively.' MBL 
and NDL are the solubihty curves for the two hquid phases, water 
in phenol and phenol in water, the portions BM DN representing 
states of labile equilibrium unstable in respect to solid phenol. L is 
thecousolute temperature, ej^-fiS", and DF is the solubility cur\'e for 
solid phenol. Sometimes it occurs that the consolute temperature i.s 
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Fig. 2a. 
lower than the melting point of the less fusible component, as in the 
case of benzoic acid' and water. Fig, 22. while with salicylic acid 

' The letter H baa been omitted to avoid crowdin);. ll belonfp >l the point 
marked 0°. For the letter M in the lower len-hanil square or the diagram, 
r««lN. 

'To avoid conruiioii this curve has been revencd, one hundred nnil* of 
water being at tbc riglit. The wavy form of the curve AB is protwbly due to 
experimental error. 
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and water. Fig. 22, the whole curve MLN is instable.' Here AB is 
unquestionably a fusion curve, DF equally unquestionably a solu- 
bility curve, and at some point on the curve ABDF there must there- 
fore be a change from one to the other ; but at present we are not 
able to determine that point exactly, nor to say auything in regard 
to the curve BD if B and D do not coincide. It is very much to be 
desired that tliese measurements of Alexejew should be repeated with 
great care, as it seems not impossible that the curve BD is really a 
straight line parallel to the temperature axis, and that there is a sud- 
den change of direction both at B and at D. A still more remarka- 
ble series of curves is furnished by triethylamine and water in Fig. 
23. The mixtures of the two liquids become turbid on warming. 
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Fig. 23. 

separating into two liquid layers. The curve XYZL represents the 
temperatures at which this takes place for solutions containing from 
five to ninety-eight per cent, of water in grams. In the diagram one 
hundred and one grams of triethylamine are taken as equivalent to 
eighteen grams of water. No points on the curve were determined 
beyond L, bnt the statement that a solution containing one per cent. 



' Rooieboom has observed a 
tfiiiilrophanylaicthvliiitratiiiiie. 



a witb nnler and a ult «f 
il Trav. Pays- 3m, 8, 363 (1889). 
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of water did not become turbid even at 200°. shows that the curve 
L,B must represent the behavior of sohitions containing very Httlc 
water. The portion of the curve YZ was believed by Guthrie to be 
actually horizontal ; but what this signifies is entirely unknown.* 

In the non variant system, solid, two solutions and vapor, the 
solid phase is not always one of the pure components ; but may be a 
compound. A most excellent example of this form of equilibrium 
has been found by Roozeboom' in the system, composed of sulfur 
dioxide and water. The solid phases which occur are ice and the 
hydrate SOjHjO. The symljols H,OasraSO, and vSO,«ft vH,0 <le- 
note a solution of .v reacting weights of SO, in one reacting weight 
of water, and a solution of v reacting weights of water in one of 
SO,, water being solvent in the first case and sulfur dioxide in the 
second. The pressure-temperature diagram for this .system is shown 
in F'ig. 24. At B there exists the non variant system, ice, hydrate, 
HjOsasa.vSO, and vapor. The temi>erature is —2.6** and the pres- 
sure 21. 1 C9ft. of mercury. BF', BC, BZ and BL are the boundary 
curves for ice, HjOsass.rSO, and vapor ; ice, hydrate and vapor ; ice, 
hydrate and H,Oaasa.vSO, ; hydrate, H,Osas£.i*SO, and vapor resi>ec- 
tively, while BA is the labile prolongation of LB, instable with re- 
spect to ice. Passing along the curve BL, there is formed at L 
a new non variant system composed of hydrate, HjOaaca.iSO,, 
SOjSss vH,0 and vapor. The temperature at which this system can 
exist is 12.1° and the pressure 177.3 cm. of mercury. The curves 
LP^. LX and LD represent the monovariant systems. H,Osasa vSO,, 
SO,a»j'H,0 and vapor ; hydrate, HX)»».VvSO, and SO,s»s jH.O ; 
hydrate, SO^ass/HjO and vajvor. There is no non variant system 
possible at the f)oint where the curve LD cuts BZ because the two 
curves have only one phase in common, the hydrate S0,7H,0.' LD 
will terminate at some low temperature owing to the formation of 
solid sulfur dioxide, forming the non variant system, SO,. SOjHjO. 
SO,sasa vH,0 and vapor ; but no attempt has yet betii made to realize 



' Pickering has made a careful study of the freezing poinU of amines and 
water. Jour. Chem. Soc. 63 » 141 (iJ^j). 

*Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas, 3, 29 ( 1HS4) ; Zeit. phys. Cheui. a« 450 ( iHHS). 
* Private letter from Professor Roozel)ooni. 
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this equilibrium. The curve EL, if continued, will lie below LD, 
theoretically ; * but the difference in direction falls within the limits 
of experimental error and, therefore, does not show in the diagram. 
Since the systems in equilibrium with solid sulfur dioxide were 
not investigated, there is but one fusion curve, FB, the other curves 
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' Nemst's diagram is faulty in this point. Theor. Chem. 488. 
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for systems containing liquid phases being solubility curves. Along 
LB water is solvent and along LD sulfur dioxide. Along LX and 
LK sulfur dioxide is solvent in one of the two liquid phases and so- 
lute in the other. It will be seen that the equilibrium between sul- 
fur dioxide and water differs in one respect from anything that has 
yet been considered. The solvent is not the same in the two solu- 
tions which may exist in equilibrium with the solid hydrate SOjHjO, 
while water is solvent in lx)th the solutions saturated with respect to 
Fe,Cl,i2H,0, to take merely one instance. It might seem at first as 
if this difference were connected with the facts that the solid hydrate, 
SOjHjO, dtx's not have a true melting point, and that it can exist 
in ecjuilibrium with two liquid phases simultaneously ; but neither of 
these things is essential. There are no theoretical reasons known 
why the whole of the curve LE should not represent a labile ecjui- 
librium, as was found to l>e the case experimentally with salicylic 
acid and water. Under these circumstances, the hydrate would have 
a true melting point, and we could not say with our present knowl- 
edge whether the solvent changetl or not. This point can not l)e 
settled definitely in all cases until we are able to say at what concen- 
tration a mixture of two consohite liquids changes from a soluticm of 
one in the other to a solution of the second in the first. 

In order to define the fields in which the di variant sv stems can 
exist, it will l>e necessary to add, in Fig. 24, parts of the pressure- 
tem|x?rature diagrams for each of the pure comiwuents. The dotted 
\\n^ pp represents the e(|uilibrium between liquid and gaseous sulfur 
dioxide ; YF* between ice and vapor ; FY, Ix-tween water and water 
vapor ; FY, between ice and water. Ice and hydrate exist in the 
field ZBC ; ice and H,0««-ivS(), in ZBFY, ; ice and vai>or in CBFY ; 
hydrate and H,0^^-vSO, in ZBLX ; hydrate and va|¥>r in CBLI) ; 
H,0**.vSO, and vaix)r in Y,F*BLK ; hydrate and SO, **,rH,(3 in 
XLD ; H,0».vSO, and SO,«rH,0 in XLE. while SO,«s.rH,0 
can be in stable equilibrium with vapwr only in the space between the 
lines DLE and pp} Increase of pressure causes any system repre- 
sented by a point on LB to jxiss into hydrate and vajx)r, if the (quan- 
tity of vapor in the monovariant .system l)e sufficiently large relative- 

* Rooxcboom, Recueil Trav. Pays-Bas, 6t 319 ( \^l K 
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ly to the solution ; into hydrate and solution of sulfur dioxide in 
water if the contrary is true. A further increase of pressure pro- 
duces the monovariant system represented by LD on the first assump- 
tion, while, in the second case, the same change will form the mono- 
variant system, hydrate and two liquid phases, if accompanied hy a 
rise of temperature. If the monovariant system, hydrate, water in 
sulfur dioxide, and vapor, be compressed, either the hydrate or the 
vapor will disappear, depending on the relative quantities of the two. 
Starting from an}^ point on LE, the two phases which decrease with 
increasing pressure are the solution of sulfur dioxide in water and 
the vapor ; again, it is a question of relative amounts whether one or 
the other of the two possible divariant systems be formed. This will 
be clear if it be kept in mind that the vapor contains both sulfur diox- 
ide and water, and that the ratio of sulfur dioxide to water in 
the vapor is greater than the ratio of the two components in the 
solid hydrate or in the solution of sulfur dioxide in water and 
less than the ratio in the solution of water in sulfur dioxide. As the 
concentrations of the various solutions were not all determined, it is 
impossible to make the concentration-temperature diagram for this 
particular case ; but in Fig. 25 is given the general form for two 




Fig. 25. 

components which form one compound and two liquid phases. AB 
is the fusion curve for SO^ in presence of water. At B the hydrate 
crystallizes out forming the nonvariant system, solid SO,, S0,7H,0, 
solution of water in SO3, and vapor. Along BC we have the solu- 
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bility cur\'e of the hydrate, SO, being the solvent. CL and DL are 
the two liquid phases and L the consolute temperature, SO, being 
solvent along CL and water along DL. At the temperature repre- 
sented by C and D there exists the nonvariant system, hydrate, two 
solutions and vapor. DF is the solubility curve for the hydrate, 
water being solvent, while HF is the fusion curve for ice in presence 
of SO,. At F there exists the nonvariant system, ice, hydrate, solu- 
tion of SO, in water, and vapor. This is on the assumption that the 
critical temi)erature of .sulfur dioxide is higher than that of the hy- 
pothetical point L. Tables XIX-XX give Roozeboom's data for 
sulfur dioxide and water, sixty-four grams of the former being equiv- 
alent to eighteen of the latter. The pres.sures are in centimeters of 
mercury except for the system, hydrate and two liquid phases, where 
the values are given in atmospheres. 

Tablk XIX 



Nonvariant Systems 



Temp. Pressure 



Ice, hydrate H,0««o.o24S(),. vapor 


— 2. 


6° 21.15 


Hydrate HjO« 0.087 


SO,. SO,«« 


j'Hp, vapor 12. 


» 177-3 




TABIJi 


XX 






Temp. Pressure 


Temp. 


Pressure 


Temp. 


Pressure 


Ice, hydrate 


Hydrate, H,0«s.rSO, 


H,0 


«.iSO,. 


vapor 


vapor 


S(),«i 


H,0 vajH>r 


— 9.° 15.0 


- 6.° 


13.7 


12.1° 


'773 


— 8. 16.0 


~ 4. 


J7.65 


13.0 


182.3 


- 6. 17.7 


~ 3. 


20.1 


Hvdrate. 


H,0««.iSO, 


- 4. '9. 35 


- 2.6 


21.15 


SO,' 


«vH,0 


— 3- 20.65 


~ 2. 


23.0 


12. 1 


0. 233 


— 2.6 21.15 


— I. 


26.2 


12.9 


20. 


Hydrate, SO,««>'H,0 


0.0 


29.7 


13.6 


40. 


vapor 


2.8 


43.2 


14.2 


60. 


-f o.i'' 113. 1 


4-45 


51.9 


14.S 


80. 


3.05 127.0 


8.00 


66.6 


J 5.3 


100. 


6.05 141. 9 


8.40 


92.6 


i5.» 


125. 


9.05 158.2 


10.00 


117. 7 


16.2 


150. 


ii.o 170. 1 


11.30 


150.3 


16.5 


175. 


11.9 176.2 


11.75 


166.6 


16.8 


200. 


12.1 177.3 


12.10 


177.3 


17.1 


225. 
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So far as is known, sulfur dioxide and water form but one com- 
pound, S0,7H,0, and this does not have a true melting point.' Hy- 
drobromic acid and water form four solid compounds, HBr4H,0, 
HBrsHjO, HBrzH.O and HBrH,0, all except the last having a true 
melting point. Fig. 26 is the pressure -temperature diagram for part 
of this system,' drawn to scale. The pressures are given in atmos- 
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Fig. 26. 



' Roozebooui has also studietl the equilibrium between chlorine and water. 
Recueil Tiav. Pays-Bas, 3, 59 (1SS4} ; 4, 69 (1885) ; between bromine and 
water. Ibid. 3. 73 ( 1884) ; 4, 71 (1885). 

'RoowlHwm, Ibid. 4, 108. 331 (1884) ; 5, 323. 351, 353 (1885*. 
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pheres. OA is the fusion curve for ice in presence of hydrobroniic 
acid. The line is dotted because this equilibrium was not studied 
experimentally by Roozeboom and dees not appear in his diagram.* 
Along AFB the dihydrate exists in equilibrium with soluti(m and 
vapor. At V the solution has the same comiH>sition as the hydrate. 
The temperature of this melting ]K>int is — 1 1.30 and the pressure 
52.5 cm. of mercury. Along FB the hydrate is in e()uilibrium with 
a solution containing more hydrobroniic acid than itself. Water is 
still the solvent .so this is analogous to the hydrates of ferric 
chlorides. At H there exists the ncm variant system, HHr2H,0. 
HBr.HjO, H/)s».rHBr and vapor, the temperature Ix-ing — 15.5° 
and the pre.ssure two and one-half atmospheres. BC rei)resents the 
conditions under which the dihydrate and numohydrate can be in 
e(|uilibrium with v.'ijH>r while BL is the curve for monohydrnte, 
solution and vajxn*. The co-ordinates of the jx)int L are —3.,^° and 
ten and one-half atmospheres. The nonvariant .sy.stem existing 
under these conditions is HBrH,0. H,()sa5s.tHBr. HBrasasiH/) and 
vaj>or. The curves radiating from L have the same lettering and 
significance as those in Fig. 24 if one substitutes hydrobroniic acid 
for sulfur dioxide and renienilHfrs that the solid phase has the com- 
|>osition HBrH,(). The solution along LB contains le.ss hydro- 
broniic acid than the crvstals and if c«>ole<l at con.stant volume will 
solidify completely at B with formation of nionoliydrate. dihydrate 
and vaiK)r. Roozelxxnn jH-rformeil no ex|>eriments below — 30°. so 
that he .studieil only the Miavior of the two comjxmnds. IIBr2H,0 
and HBrHyO. Pickering' has shown that there is a com]x)uiid 
HBr3H,(^ with a melting |X)int at — 48** and a comixnind nBr4n,C) 
with a melting point at — 55. H°. In Fig. 26 the line^ OA and BFA 
are drawn and lettereil as if they came together at A. This is ob- 
viou.sly inaccurate but the lines could not Ix* kept s<.'parate unless a 
very different .scale were use<l. In reality the line BFA terminates 
at about — 48^ with the appearance of the trihydrate and the forma- 
tion of the monovariant sy.stem, lIBr^II/), solution and va|x>r. At 
alxnit — 57° there can exist the nonvariant system. HBr4H,(), 

' /cit. phy». Cheiii. a^ 454 1 iHSS •. 
'Phil. Max. '5^ 36, m « iSqjv^. 
8 
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•HBr3HjO, solution and vapor. The tetrahydrate melts at — 55.8°. 
The dotted curve OA has been followed as far as — 73° and the pre- 
cipitate was still ice. It is not known at what temperature the next 
nonvariant system occurs nor whether the new phase is tetrahydrate 
or some other compwand. The systems, hydriodic acid and water, 
hydrochloric acid and water, are very similar to the one just dis- 
cussed and bring out no new points.* In tables XXI-XXIII are 
Roozeboom's data for hydrobromic acid and water. ;r, denotes units 
of hydrobromic acid per Unit of water ; x^ units of water per unit of 
hydrobromic acid ; x^ units of hydrobromic acid in one hundred 
units of solution. Eighty- one grams of hydrobromic acid are equiv- 
alent to eight grams of water. 

Table XXI 



Nonvariant Systems 



Temp. Pressure 



HBr2H,0, HBrH,0, H,0»=o.6iHBr, vapor —15.5' 
HBrHA H,<>«o.83HBr, HBr«»jKH.,0.vapor — 3.3 
Melting point of HBr2H,0 —113 



195 cm. 
lo^^Atni, 
525 cm. 



TABI.E XXII 



Temp. 


Pressure j 


JT, , X.^ 


^1 


Temp. 


Pressure 


1 

^ Xy Xj 


^» 


HBr2l 


IjO, solution and vapor. 


HBr2HjO, solution and vapor 


-25.° 


0. 1 cm. 0.39 2.56 

1 t 


28.0 


-11.5° 


lAtm. 


0.52 I. 91 34.3 


— 21.8 


T. 

1 




— 12.0 


iK 


0.54,1-85 351 


— 18.9 


. 3. 0.42 2.38 


29.6 


— 12.6 


i^ 


0.551. 81 35.6 


— 16.8 


6. i 




13^3 


^V^ 


1 , 
1 , 


— 14.6 


12. 0.45 2.24 


30.8 


— 14.0 


2 


0-59, 1. 70,37.0 


— 13.0 


22. 


1 




— 14.8 


1 2\i 


1 

j 1 


-12.4 


28. 


1 




^15.5 


! 2yz 


0.61 ,1.63 38.0 


— 12.0 


34. 0.48 2.10 


32.3 




■ 


i 1 


-II. 6 


44. 








1 
1 1 




-II-3 


52.5 0.50 2.00 


33.3 




1 


1 1 





'Roozebootn, Recueil Trav. Pa>-s-Bas, ^, 84 (1S84); Zeit. phys. Cbem. 
459 (1888) ; Pickering, Phil. Mag. (5) 36, in (1893)- 
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?nip. 


Pressure 


^x 


Xt 


^s 




HBrH,0, solution and 


vapor. 




15.5° 


2«^Atni. 


0.61 


1.64 


37.9 


14.8 


2Y^ 








14.0 


3 


0.62 


1,61 


38.3 


II. 


4 


0.65 


J.55 


39.3 


8.7 


5 


0.67 


1.50 


40.0 


7.2 


6 


0.69 


1-45 


40.9 


5.8 


7 , 


0.72 


i.3« 


42.0 


4.7 


8 


0.76 


1.32 


43.1 


4.0 


9 ^ 1 








3.3 


Io^< ' 


0.83 


1.20 


45.5 



Table XXIII 



i» 



Temp. Pressure Temp. Pressure; Temp. Pressure Temp. Pressure 



HBr2H,0. HBrll.O and vapor ; HBrH,0, H,Oaass.rHBr. HBr»s,vI!,0 

— 28.5°! 76cm. —20° 131cm. —3.3° io>jAtm — 1.6** 100 Atm. 

— 26. '85 —18 156 —2-9 25 —0.9 150 

— 24. : 96 —16 184 —2.4 50 —0.3 200 

— 22. ! Ill —15-5 195 —2.0 75 +0.3 250 
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CONSOLUTE LIQUIDS 

Since a fusion curve ends at its intersection with the solubility 
curve, it is clear lliat the greater the solubility the farther tlie fusion 
curve can be followed and that this may even be carried to such an 
extent thai the fusion ctirve for one component may meet the fusion 
curve for the otlier component. This actually occurs in a great 
many instances and lias often been looked upon as the typical case 
from which all equilibria could be derived by adding the necessary 
limitations. It is more rational to treat it a.<i a subhead of the nor- 
mal case, exemplified in Figs. 17, 22, in which the solubility curves 
have disappeared. As an example we will take the equilibrium be- 
tween naphthalene and phenanthrene studied by Miolatl,' Fig. 27. 

'Zeit. phys. Cliem. 9, 649(1892). 

'Pl.il.MaE.(5)i7,46i(i834), 
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Fig. 27. 
Addition of phenanthrene lowers the freezing point of naphthalene 
and the temperatures and concentrations at which the monovariant 
system, naphthalene, solution and vapor, can exist are shown by the 
curve AB. Starting with phenanthrene and adding naphthalene 
there is a lowering of the freezing point and the curve CB represents 
the conditions of equilibrium for the system, phenanthrene, solution 
and vapor. At E, 48°, there exists the nonvariant system, naph- 
thalene, phenanthrene. solution and vapor. At this point the solu- 
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tion sf)lidifies without change of temperature. The mixture with 
the lowest freezing point was called by Guthrie the eiitectic alloy 
and he Icmked U}K>n the cryohydric mixture as a special case of the 
same thing. There is one important difference biftween the two 
cases. Salt and ice appear at the inter.se<rtion of a solubility and a 
fusi(m curve, naphthalene and phenanthrene at the intersection of 
twti fusion curves. It is desirable t<i distinguish betweeti these two 
cases in the following way. Tlie temperature at which a binary 
solution in equilibrium with vapor passes completely into two solid 
phases is called the cryohydric temperature, if a solubility and a 
fusion cur\'e meet at this point and the eutectic temperature if the 
intersection is l>etween two fusion ciir\es. This does not include 
the third case in which a solution can solidify without change of 
temperature when two solubility curves meet, and the solution has a 
conip<»siti<»n betwieii those of the tw<i solid pha.ses. This is realized 
when Ke,Cl,i2H,0, Fe,Cl,7H,0. solution and vapor are in etpiilib- 
rium, but there seems to be no \w\m\ of a special name for this teni- 
j>erature. 

In the field ABC there exists the di variant system, solution and 
vajKir. At all temperatures higher than the melting |)oint of the less 
fusible component, there can be no solid [>hase if tlitre are no omi- 
fXHinds possible, and the solution will be a mixture of two con solute 
liquids. If the two components form com|M>uiids or solid <(4utions, 
it is merely necessary to raise the temperature above the melting 
point of the least fusitile solid phase in order to ri*ach the same state 
of things. The divariant system, solution and vafxir, is also made 
up of two consolute li(piids when the temperature of the ex|K'riment 
is higher than that at which two liquid phases can OK'xist with va[)or. 
Strictly speaking, there are two chisses of oiusolute liquids, those 
which never form two litpiid phases under any oircinnstamx's and 
th<9se which sometimes d*». ()iir knowKxige iA the siibjet't is. unfor- 
tunately, so imperfect that it is impos^ble from a study of the va|>»)r 
pressures of mixtures of c(msolute liquids to predict what new pha.se 
will sei>arate under given conditions. The different ways in which 
the pressure changes with the concentration at %.t>nstant temperature 
are shown in the concentration -pressure diagram, Fig. 28. Four 
styles of curves have been found ex}>erinientally, having a maxi- 
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mum, a minimum, both a maximum and a minimum and neither a 
maximum nor minimum value. In systems represented by AA, ad- 
dition of either component to the other produces an increase in the 
vapor pressure, and there will therefore be some concentration for 
which the vapor pressure has a maximum value higher than that of 
either of the pure components. Instances of this are to be found in 
mixtures of propyl alcohol ' or butyric acid with water ; in mixtures 
of carbon bisulfide with ethyl alcohol or ethyl acetate ; ' in carbon 
tetrachloride and methyl alcohol.* In systems represented by BB, 




Fig. 28. 



addition of either compound to the other causes a lowering of the 
vapor pressure so that there will be some concentration of the liquid 
phase in equilibrium w-itli a vapor having a minimum pressure lower 
than that of either of the components. Mixtures of water with 
formic, nitric, and the haloid acids come under thifi head.* There 
are no instances known of an isothermal pressure curve having a 
maximum and a minimum value, the one being higher and the other 
lower than that of either component, though this is a perfectly con- 
ceivable case and might, pehaps, be realized if some one were to stucjy 
mixtures of one of the haloid acids and water at a suitable tempera- 
ture. There are two instances known where the isothermal pressure 



*Konowalow, Wied. Ann. 14, 50 (1881). 
'Brown, Jour. Chem. Soc. 39, 529 (1881). 
'Thorpe, Ibid. 35, 544 (1879). 
*Kouowalow, Wied. Ann. 14, 51 (1881). 
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curx'c has the fonii represented J>y CC, witli hotli a luaxiniuni and a 
niininuini vahie. lyinj^ between those for the pure cYiniponents. 
These two cases are propionic acid and water* at 64®, benzene and 
carbon tetrachloride' at 34.8''. It is by no means certain tliat this 
form of curve really exists. Vapor pressure measurements are not 
easy to make accurately, and it mav well bj that the wavy nature of 
the curve is due to experimental error. With pro[)ionic acid and 
water this is the more probable conclusion, since the difference Ik*- 
tween the maximum and the niiuinium is small aiKl the data forccMi- 
structiuj^ the curve were obtained by iuter|>olation and n<it by direct 
measurement. With benzvne and carbon tetrachloride the matter is 
a little different. It is necessary to assmne an error of some two 
centimeters in a total of seventet.li in older to account for the phe- 
nomenon. This means an error of at least ten |kt cent., aini would 
iietract j^really from the importance of IJnebarger's work if estab- 
lished. It is much to be re>i;retted that the untisiial nature of the 
results was not recoj^nized and espcvial pains taken to verify or dis- 
pn)ve them. The fourth class of curve is that re|>reseiite<i by 1)1), 
having;: neither maximum nor minimtun. The curve may be either 
convex or c<Micave. and is typical of most |>airs i)f ccmsolute Iiqui<ls. 
It is not known what is the relation of this curve to the others. If 
two cons<ilute liquids have the same vapor pressure at a )*iven tem- 
perature, some mixture i)f the two must have either a maxinunn or 
a minimum vapor pressure at that temfKTature iniless all concentra- 
tions have the same value. If at other tem|KTatures the isothermal 
curve has neither maximum nor minimum it is |M>ssible to }}ass by 
chanj^e of tenipv*rature from a system behaviu>; in one way to a sys- 
tem behavin>^ in another. This would prevent any detliKtions from 
the form of the pr«.-ssure curve at one teni|H*ralure to that at another. 
The alternative is that all consolute licpiids with intersitrtin}; vafior 
]>ressure curves' form solutions with a maximum or minimum value 
at siiuie concentration. No experimental work <m this subject has 
been <l<me. 

• Koiiowalow, /. c. 45. 

' Uneliarf^er, Jour. Am. Cheni. Soc. 17, 691) I iHfji^S)- 

^Guye, Zeil- phyti Cheiii. 14, 57*1 (1S94). 
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In order to treat the subject of fractional distillation, it is neces- 
sary to consider the boiling points of mixtures of consolute liquids. 
In the concentration-temperature diagram, Fig. 29, are represented 
the three important types of boiling point curves. The systems 
which have a maximum vapor pressure have a minimum boiling 
point and vice versa, while systems with the vapor pressures of all 
mixtures lying between the values for the pure components will 
have intermediate boiling points. Although the quantitative data 
in regard to the composition of the vapor in equilibrium with a given 
solution are few and far between, there is little difficulty in deter- 
mining them qualitatively, and these compositions are given schemati- 
cally by the dotted lines in the diagram. 




Fig. 29. 

The composition of the vapor at any temperature is given by the 
point at which the horizontal line for that temperature meets the 
dotted curve. At the temperature minimum and maximum, A, and 
Bp the vapor has the same percentage composition as the liquid and 
these solutions will therefore distill without change of temperature. 
This has been confirmed experimentally, the mixture of propyl alco- 
hol and water with the lowest boiling point and that of formic acid 
and water which has the highest boiling point, behaving like pure 
liquids. All other mixtures in so far as they are represented in the 
diagram have the two components present in different proportions in 
the vapor and the liquid phases. For convenience it will be assumed 
jthat the left side of the diagram represents one hundred per cent. 
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water and the right side one hundred |K'r cent, of the other coniiK»- 
nent. In the ec|uiHbriuni Ix^tween propyl alcohol and water repre- 
sentee! by A A, A all the solutions to the left of A, contain n:(*re water 
than the va|K)r, while all to the right contain more propyl alc(»hol 
than the va]X)r. Partial distillation yields a distillate richer in pro- 
pyl alcohol than the residue in the first case and one richer in water 
in the second case. By ccmtinned or fractional distillation of a mix- 
ture of propyl alcohol and water, there is obtained in the distillate 
the mixture with the lowest boiling |x>int and com|X)sition A, which 
cannot l)e purified further in this way. In the distilling flask there 
is left behind pure water if the original solution containe<l more 
water than the mixture with constant IxMling point and ])ure i)ropyl 
alc(;hol if the contrary was the case. With liquids like formic acid 
and water. HH,B. the phenomena are reversed. Solutions to the left 
of H, contain less water than the va]X)r ; solutions to the right less 
formic acid. Hy fractional distillation the first set give pure water, 
the second pure formic acid in the distillate, while l>oth leave Inhind 
in the flask the solution of formic acid and water with the highest 
boiling jMiint. This cannot l)e sej)arated into its com]M)nents by 
further fractioning, lx*cause, as has Ik-cii ]K)inted out. the soluti<»n 
and va]H>r have the same comi>osition. In Table XXIV are given 

TAm.K XXIV 



H,() 


HCl 


100^ 


— 88^ 


110^ 


20.2 


H.O 


Hllr 


100 


-64 


116 


47. s 


H.O 


HI 


100 


-34 


>27 


57 


H,() 


HCOOH 


100 


-^999 


107. 1 


7/5 


H.O 


HXC)3 


100 


86 


1 20 5 


r>s.o 


HCl 


(CH,),() 


- »3 


— 21 


— 2 


61 


H.O 

• 


e\H70H 


KX) 


-^-97.4 


■^ 97-4 




CCl. 


CH,()H 


76.6 


65.2 


^5-2 


2i.g 



the com}x>sitions and Ixiiling jx)ints of some mixtures corres|xmding 
to the |x^ints A^ and H,. In the first and sec«md columns are the fonn- 
ulas representing the twocom|xments ; in the third and fourth columns 
the boiling points of the first and second com|x>nents resjH.-ctively ; 
in the fifth, the boiling point of the mixture with constant conifxisi- 
tion. and in the sixth the connx)sition of that mixture expresseil in 
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grams of the second component in one hundred grams of the solu- 
tion. Strictly speaking hydrobromic acid and water should not be 
considered as a mixture of two consolute liquids under atmospheric 
pressure because the solid hydrate HBr2H,0 separates when the 
concentration of the hydrobromic acid passes a certain limit. It 
might be urged that all the haloid acids are gases in the pure state at 
ordinary temperatures under atmospheric pressure and this point is 
a sound one. On the other hand it has been deemed wise to include 
them in the table because they are very familiar examples of solu- 
tions with constant boiling points higher than those of either of the 
pure components. These solutions with constant boiling points have 
received a great deal of attention and the attempt was early made to 
treat them as compounds. Roscoe' showed that this could not be 
the case because the mixtures did not conform to the Theorem of 
Definite and Multiple Proportions and because the composition of 
the mixture with a constant boiling point was a function of the pres- 
sure under which the boiling took place. The mixture of hydro- 
chloric acid and water which distills without change of temperature 
contains eighteen per cent, of hydrochloric acid when the external 
pressure is i8o cm. of mercury and twenty-three and two-tenths per 
cent, when it equals 5 cm. Hydrobromic and hydriodic acid behave 
in the same way, the solution containing more acid at lower tempera- 
tures and pressures. Nitric, hydrofluoric and formic acids show the 
opposite behavior, the amount of acid in the mixture with constant 
boiling point increasing with the external pressure. We are not 
able to predict the direction of this change. It is evident from the 
curves AA,A, BB,B that, w4th systems having a minimum or maxi- 
mum boiling point, there can be two solutions with the same boiling 
point at any temperature between the minimum boiling point and 
the boiling point of the more volatile component in the one case and 
between the maximum boiling point and the boiling point of the 
more volatile component in the other case. A .similar relation will 
hold in regard to the pres.sures at constant temperature. It has been 
pointed out by Gibbs* that the temperatures for which there can be 

*Uebig's Annalen, 2M, 327 (1859); II6, 203 (i860) ; Cf. OMwald, Lebr- 
buch, I, 649. 

*Trans. Conn. Acad. 3, 156 (1876). 
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two solutions with the same pressure and the pressures for which 
there can be two sf>hitions with the same temperature can l>e repre- 
sented graphically. In the pressure-temperature diagram. Fig. 30, 
there is a ({ualitative reproduction of the behavior of propyl alcohol 
and water. The pressure-concentration curve BB,B of Fig. 28 be- 
comes a straight line ; H, is the vai>or pressure of pure water at that 
temperature, B of pure propyl alcohol and B, of the solution having 
the same comp<jsition as the vaiK)r. Supiwse this to Ix* done for 
several temiK-ratures and curves drawn through all the B's, all the 
B,'s and all the B/s. In the field below the B, line there can exist 
only vajKir. In the field between the B, line and the B line cxxur all 
the simultaneous values of temjKTature and pressure for which only 
one pair of coexistent phases is ])ossible. Between the B line and 
the B, line are all the simultaneous values of temi)erature and pres- 
sure for which there are two pairs of coexistent phases, while aliove 
the last line there can exist a liquid phase only. 




Fu;. 30. 



In the diagram. Fig. 21). the dotte<i line I)I),I) is typical of all 
systems with intermediate l>oiling ix)ints which have yet lK*en stud- 
ied. As the jx>sition of the curve shows, the va|)or always contains 
a greater jxrcentage of the more volatile comiMJuent than the liquid. 
Through frac^tional distillation, if carric*d on long enough, the two 
liquids will finally be sej>arateil completely, the more volatile l)eing 
found in the distillate while the less volatile remains in the lx>iling 
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flask. Tlie Hempel column is merely an apparatus by which a large 
series of distillations is carried out in what seems to be a single oper- 
ation. The vapor is partially condensed on the first set of beads, 
the uncondensed part becoming richer in the more volatile compo- 
nent, and this process is repeated through the whole length of the 
column. The condensed liquid flowing down through the tube 
washes off the beads so that the lower end of the column contains a 
liquid having a relatively large amount of the more volatile compK)- 
nent and this takes >'et more of the less volatile component out of 
the vapor. Other things being equal the column is more effective 
when in full action than when the distillation is first b^gun. The 
ease of separation depends on the difference between the percentage 
compositions of the vapor and the solution. If there is a large differ- 
ence the two liquids can be separated easily ; otherwise not. This 
can not be tola from the boiling point curve alone, and it is not cor- 
rect to state, as Ostwald* has done, that the ease of separation de- 
pends on the pitch of the curve. It is conceivable that there might 
be found a pair of consolute liquids which would give an almost 
straight boiling curve and yet have the composition of the two pha.ses 
nearly identical at each temperature. On the other hand, it is to be 
noticed that when the boiling points of the two pure components lie 
very near together, the difference between the composition of the 
solution and vapor phases is apt to be small, and tliat such liquids 
can not readily be separated by fractional distillation. 

It seems not impossible that the curve for the composition of the 
vapor phase might have the form DD,D or DD^D, though no exam- 
ple of this is known. Under these circumstances there would be one 
solution, represented by D, in the one case and by D, in the other, 
which would distill unchanged though the temperature is neither a 
maximum nor a minimum. Bauer* claims to hav^e found that a solu- 
tion containing equal reacting weights of propylene and ethylene 
bromide distills completely at 136°, a temperature between the lK)il- 
ing points of the two components. This statement has found its way 
into Bcilstein's Handbuch ;* but I am informed by Professor Orn- 

» Lehrbuch, I, 648. 

'Liebig's Annalen, Suppl. l, 250 (1861). 

•'Vol. I, 36. 
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(lorff that it is not a)rrcct. A pair of liciiiids with the vapor compo- 
sition curve I)I)J) would distill so that the mixture with constant 
l)oilin^ j^oint would remain in the flask, and (me or the other of the 
pure comiKMients would Ik' formt*d in the distillate depending on the 
original com|K)sition of the solution. If the vajwr cur\*e were repre- 
sented by I)I),I> tile mixture with the comiK)siti<m I), would distill 
off. leaving one of the pure comjKMients in the flask. In l)oth these 
cases we should have the very unusual phenomenon of the boiling 
{M>int falling with ccmtinued distillati^m, something which is entirely 
outside of our exixfrience. It is very much to Ix* desire<l that some 
one should undertake a careful study of the vajxjr pressures, Ixith 
total and partial, of mixtures of ccmsolute liquids. At present the 
measurements of Unelxirger are practically all that we liave <m the 
.subject, and the actMiracy of these is by no means uncpiestionable.' 
Ix'lifeldt* has made a few inea.su rements on the comjK)sition of the 
vajxjrs in equilibrium with different solutions at the siune temjK'ra- 
ture ; but he has not determineil the vaix)r pressure. There is also 
one set of exix.*riments by Winkelmann' on mixtures of pr(^>yl alco- 
hol and water. No attention has been ixiid to the ver>' curious vajxir 
pressure curves found by (tuthrie.* one of which certainly deserves 
careful examinaticm. alcohol and amvlene. 

While it is imiM)Ssible to sjiy anything al*H>lule alxmt thelK*hav- 
ior of two li(|uids when cooknl Ixlow the tem|>erature at which they 
are ctm.solute. it is clear that there is a general omnection Ix'tween 
the form of the concent rat ion -pressure curve and the nature of the 
phase which se|>arates. The monovariant sy.stem. .solid, solution and 
vaiK>r, will give a curve with neither maximum nor mininnnn, if the 
system has a lower va|H)r pressure than that of one pure o)m|Jonent 
and higher than that of the other. This is the usual case. The 
curve will have a maximum if the monovariant system has a higher 
va|>or pressure than either pure com[x)nent. If the monovariant 
system, two liquid phases and va]K>r, has a higher vapor pressure at 
the omsolute tenifx^rature than either of the [Hire comi)onents. the 

'Jour. Am. Chcin. Soc. 17, 615, 690 \ iJ>^). 
= Phil. Mag. 151 40. yr, > 1S95V 
'Wtcil. Ann. 39. 1 (iS9>i 
*Phil. Mag. (5) l8, 515 1 i.VS4^. 
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pair of consolute liquids will give a cur\'e with a maximum pressure. 
This is the usual case, though there are no quantitative measure- 
ments illustrating it. If the vapor pressures of the monovariant sys- 
tem lie lietween those of the two components, the resulting divariaut 
system will have all its pressures lying between those of the two pure 
components. As there are no experiments on this point it is not pos- 
sible to state that such a curve has a change of curvature somewhere, 
though it is very probable. A minimum vapor pressure will occur 
if the solution on cooling forms the monovariant system, solid, solu- 
tion and vapor, with a pressure less than that of either pure compo- 
nent. This can only happen when the solubility coeiEcient of each 
vapor in the other liquid is very large ; but this is merely another 
way of saying the same thing and does not explain anything, because 
we are not in a position to make predictions in regard to the solubil- 
ity coefficients. 

Where there are two liquid phases in equihbrium, one of the 
components is solvent in the one phase, the other in the other. Each 
component has a definite and Icnovvn solubility in the the other. At 
the consolnte temperalure the two phases have the same composition 
and become miscibte in all proportions. At this temperature there 
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Fig. 31. 
are two consolute liquids each with a definite and known solubility 
in the other, the two values being reciprocal. This raises the ques- 
tion of the form of the solubility curves at yet higher temperatures. 
The solubility of either liquid in the other may become infinite above 
the consolute temperature or it may not. The graphical representa- 
tion of these two cases is given in the concentration -temperature dia- 
gram, Fig. 31. AXA, and BXB, are the solubility curves if the two 
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solubilities become infinite at the consolute temperature : CYC, and 
DYD, are the solubility curves for a system in which no such change 
takes place at the consf)lute tem|)erature, here representeil by Y. At 
temiK'ratures lower than Y, any mixture represented by a |M)int in 
the field AC YD separates into two liquid phases whose concentra- 
tions are j^iven by the ix>ints on CY and I)Y corres]K>ndinjj to the 
temperature of the experiment. Alx)ve the consolute tem|x.*rature a 
mixture corresponding to any ix>int in the field C,YI), will not form 
two li(|uid layers Ixrc^ause the mixture is unsaturatetl in regard to 
either com|X)nent as S4)lvent. In this field and in this field only is it 
a matter of complete indifference which comix)neut is taken as sol- 
vent. That such .systems exist is shown by the fact that the curves 
CY and I)Y are exact representati<ms of the lK*havior of sulfur and 
toluene.* There can be little doubt that the solubilities represeute<l 
by these lines do not lx:come infinite at the consolute temj)eratures. 
We see tluis that it is not necessary for two licjuids to have infinite 
.solubilities one in the other in order to Ik* miscible in all projx)rtious ; 
but that the same result is attained if the solubilities overlap.' 

Many cons(jlute licjuids have definite but unknown solubilities, 
one in the other. The determination of these unknown solubilities 
is one of the problems yet to Ik* st)lved. An examination of the pres- 
sure-concentration curves at constant temiK*rature for mixtures of dif- 
ferent alcohols and water, shows that there is prol>ably a relation Ik*- 
tweeu the form of the curve and the solubility. It is well known 
that decreasing amount of carlxm in homologims scries means usu- 
ally increasing solubility in water, and we find that, as we j^ass down 
the .series, we have the isobutyl alcohol forming two licpiicl pha.ses 
with water, giving the characteristic curve AA, Fig. 32. Propyl 
alcohol is mi.scible in all projx)rtions with water, and the concentra- 
tion -pre.ssu re curve HH has a distinct maximum ; with dc*creasing 
amount of carbon we liave ethyl alcohol and water, representeil by 
CC ; methyl alcohol and water. represente<l by I>I). The curve CC 
is disuinctly convex, as seen from alx)ve, while this is no longer the 
case with DD.' It should Ik* ke|>t in mind that the decrease in the 

* Alexcjew, Wictl. .Ann. a8, 3i(» ( iSS6>. 

'Cf. Horstmann, (>raham-()Uo's Lehrhuch. I, 32, \ iS>5). 

*(]Rtwa](l, Lehrhuch I, 647 ; Bancroft, Jour. l*liy». Chein. I» No. 3 • ts^b^. 
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reacting weights of the alcohols tends to modify the curves in the 
same way, and it is not impossible that the effect of increasing but 
unknown solubilit}- may be very slight or even non-existent. 

With salicylic acid and water it has been seen that a solubility 
curve may appear to be a continuation of a fusion curve and it is 
therefore not safe to assume that because the concentration-tempera- 
ture diagram for a binary system has the general form of Fig. 27, 
the curve AB, for instance, is necessarily a fusion curve along its 
whole length. If it is a single curve, it must be a fusion curve be- 
cause it starts from the melting point of one of the pure components 




Fig. 32. 

which no solubility curve can do. If, at any point, there is a sud- 
den change of direction, there must be, at that point, the change 
from a fusion to a solubility curve with the other compyonent as sol- 
vent if the precipitate remains unchanged. When it is remembered 
that the change of direction in passing from one curve to another 
may be infinitely slight and that no system has been studied with 
the object of determining whether such discontinuity occurs, it is not 
surprising that there is a deplorable lack of data in regard to this 
point. The experiments of fitard* are the only ones which are 
available. He finds a distinct break for silver nitrate and water at a 
temperature of about 45°, and for sodium nitrate and water at about 
60°. Silver nitrate occurs in two modifications; but the change 



• Coniptes reiidus, 108, 176 ( 1889). 
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from one to the other takes place at 159.5° *'^"^ does not seem to be- 
tray itself in the curve for the equilibrium between silver nitrate, so- 
lution and vapor. This is undoubtedly due to the large experimental 
error in the neighborhood of the fusion point. There is also a distinct 
break in the curve for triphenylmt?thane and carbon bisulfide' ; but 
this may b^* due to X\vt appearance of another modification of tri- 
phenylmethane since one is known. ^ It is rather strange that there 
should be no break when the carl>on bisulfide is replaced by chloro- 
form or hexane. Tilden and Shenstone* have found in barium ace- 
tate and water a mixture giving a curve which resembles that for the 
system, solid salicylic acid, solutitm and vaix>r. It it evident that 
there is a change with increasing concentration of barium acetate fnmi 
a solubility to a fusion curve but it is imi)ossible to tell from the ex- 
periments at what |>oint this takes place. In all these cases the 
jxjint at which the solution solidifies without change of tempera- 
ture is the cryohydric point and not the eutectic point. It is 
probable that in few mixtures of salts and water is there an intersec- 
tion of two fusion points ; but the subject calls for a great deal more 
careful studv than has vet been devote<l to it. The formatitm of a 
true eutectic mixture by the meeting of two fusion curves is not con- 
fine<l to organic substances, though the bulk of the work has l>een 
done upon them as involving fewer exi>erimental inconveniences.* 
It is probable that the mixtures of two salts which do not crystallize 
together are instances of true eutectic mixtures, provided the salts 
are con.solute in the liquid state. In Table 25 are giv^*n the conqx)- 
sitionsof some binary siilt solutions which solidify without change of 
temperature and the freezing points of these mixtures.* The com- 
positions are expressed in reacting weights of the salt mentioned in 
one hundred reacting weights of the solution. The other salt is, in 
all cases, jxitassium nitrate which melts at 320* 



.0 « 



* Comptcs rcndus, II5, 950 ( 1H92 1. 

' L^hmanti. Molckularph>sik. I, 302. 

* Phil. Trans. 175, 23 ( 1.SH4). 

*Vignon, Comptcs rendus. II3, 133 (iSSi) ; Mioluti. Zcit. phys. Chetti. 9, 
649 ( 1892) : Dahnis. Wicd. Ann. 54, 486 ^1^95) ; Roloff. Zcit. phys. Chetn. 17, 

325 (i895>- 

* Guthrie, Phd. Mag. ^5) I7t ^3 » J^*^^'^)- 
•Cf. Ostwald. Lehrbuch I, 1023. 
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Table XXV 




/ 


Temp. 


Cone. 


Potassium chroma te 


295*" 


2.0 


Calcium nitrate 


251 


17-3 


Strontium nitrate 


25» 


14-3 


Barium nitrate 


278 


14.0 


Lead nitrate 


207 


21.2 


Potassium sulfate 


300 


^•4 


Sodium nitrate 


215 


36.8 



If a solution containing two components, which can not crystal- 
lize together nor form two liquid phases, be cooled it will, at length, 
become saturated in re^)ect to one component. If there is no super- 
saturation this will precipitate out and the temperature will fall until 
the point is reached where the other component separates in the solid 
form. From this moment the temperature will remain unchanged 
until the whole of the solution has disappeared. There will be only 
one point at which the temperature remains constant, though the 
rate of cooling will change when the first solid phase appears. If. 
however, the solution becomes supersaturated and cools a degree or 
two below the temperature at which the solid phase should appear, 
there will be a sudden rise of temp>erature when the solid phase actu- 
ally separates out. If the mass of the liquid be fairly large and the 
thermometer not too sensitive, it will seem as if the temperature re- 
mained stationary for a short time. The temperature at which this 
takes place will change with the concentration of the solution where- 
as the temperature at which the solution finally disappears is inde- 
pendent of the original concentration. This phenomenon of the sta- 
tionary and movable freezing point is really a very simple one, the 
movable point being the one that is determined in all cryoscopic 
measurements. In aqueous solutions, it has been familiar to every- 
one for years ; but when it was noticed in melted alloys it aroused a 
great deal of interest and was the cause of many hypotheses.* 

If the components form one or more compounds, the case will 
be different. If no one of the compounds has a true melting point, 

*Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbnch I, 1018-1027. The first satisfactory treatment of the 
•abject it due to Schnltz, Pogg. Ann. 137* 247 (1869). 
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there will be only one concentration at which the solution can solidi- 
fy without change of temperature ; while for every hydrate with a 
true melting point there will be two more sucli concentrations. In 
Fig. 33 are typical curves for the freezing points of binary systems in 
which the components can combine to form compounds but not solid 
.solutions. 
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Fig. 33. 

The curve AA,A,A,A,A represents a system which forms three 
compounds, no one of which is stable at its melting point. This 
system is realized verj- nearly in the equilibrium between potassium 
hydroxide and water,' the three compounds being K0H4H,0. 
KOHiH.O and KOHH.O. As a matter of fact, the monohydrale 
reaches its melting point just before the curve for the anhydrous salt 
begins; but, ignoring that, there is only one concentration, repre- 
sented by A,, at which the solution will solidify without change of 
temperature, the solid phases being ice and K<>H4H,0. BB,1},B,B 

■ tStkcriog. Jonr. Cliem. Soc- ftj. S90 (:893). 
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is a case exemplified by melhylamiiie and water.' At B, the solution 
solidifies to ice and the trihydrate. B, is the melting point of the 
trihydrate, and a solution having that composition solidifies without 
change of temperature. At B, the solid phases are probably methyl - 
amine and the trihydrate, though this has not been determined ex- 
perimentally. CCjCjCjC is the curve for a system forming two com- 
pounds, one of which has a true melting point. Trimethylamine 
and water illustrate this case, the two hydrates having the composi- 
tion (CH,)j,NiiH,Oand (CH,),N2H,0, though this latter compound 
has not been analyzed. The solution will solidify without change of 
temperature at C, to ice and (CH,)jNi2Hp ; at C, to the hydrate 
alone, and at C, to trimethylamine and the dihydrate. DD,D,D,D^DjD 
is a concentration-temperature diagram for a sy.stem forming two 
comf>ounds, each stable at its fusion point. This case is realized in 
diethylamine and water where the solid hydrates are( C,H5),NH 1 1 H,0 
and H,02(C,Hj),NH. As will be seen from the diagram, there are 
five concentrations at which the solution will solidify without change 
of temperature. It would be possible to make diagrams for still 
other hyp)othetical cases and find illustrations for them, as for in- 
stance, that there should be three compounds possible, of which the 
middle one only should not be stable at the fusion point. This 
would be represented by dimcthylamine or ethylaniine and water. 
One simple rule covers all cases. If the number of compounds sta- 
ble at the melting point be " «," the number of solutions which will 
solidify without change of temperature is '* 2j« -f i,*' if only stable 
states of equilibrium are considered. It follows that there can never 
be an even number of solutions which will do this, a rule which would 
be very serviceable in case tw^o of the points were very close together, 
as they w^ell might be. 

The change of direction which occurs when a fusion curve pass- 
es into a solubility curve is not to be confounded with the ** break " 
when a second modification of the solvent separates. In the latter 
case there is formed the non variant system, two solid modifications of 
the solvent, solution and vapor, and the temperature wnll remain con- 
stant so long as the four phases are present. In the solubility deter- 



* Pickering, Jour. Clieni. Soc. 63^ 141 ( 1893). 
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minatioiis of Elard' there is a verj- distinct point of disconti unity in 
tile curve for potassium nitrate and water at about 125°. Guthrie's 
meastireuietits sliow the same pheuomeiioii at about 130° thouKli not 
so clearly.* Neither of then, [laid any attention to the nature of the 
crystals at this )X)tut ; but there is hltle doubt that a second modifi- 
cation of potassium nitrate crystallizes out. Such a modification is 
known and its inversion temperature was found to be 129.5°.' ^n 
t^'K- 34 '*> B graphical reprotluctinii of Htard's results for silver and 
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Fig. .h. 

potas.sium nitrates and potassium chlorate. In the first ca-v the 
break is due to the change of solvent, in the second case to a 
change in the nature of the solid phase and in the third case to one 
of the two. Potassttmi chlorate' 'x^curs in two modifications but 
there are no satisfactory data as to the inversion temperature so that 



■ Coniptes rendiis, 108. 176 { 1SS9). 

■Phil. M«f{. (5) Ift. 114 li8S4(. 

'ScbwuT. Prize t>i!i«ert>lii>ii, <.^ttiiiKCii ( |89>I 

•LcUmann. Uolrkularphy&jk. I, 115. 
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it is impossible to say to what this change of direction is due. Ac- 
cording to fitard there is a second break in the curve for potassium 
nitrate ; but it is a little unsafe to draw any conclusions from it be- 
cause Guthrie's measurements show no sign of it. 

All the nonvariant systems containing two components which 
have been considered thus far have been made up either of two solid 
phases, solution and vapor or of one solid phase, two solutions and 
vapor. It is also possible to have a nonvariant system containing no 
liquid phase and composed of three solid phases and vapor. An ex- 
ample of this is to be found in the double salt of silver and mercuric 
iodides, HgI,2AgI. This salt changes color at 50*^ and it has been 
assumed that the change was analogous to the one taking place with 
mercuric iodide, the formation of another modification of the same 
salt.* Quite recently it has been shown by Bauer* that the double 
salt breaks up into its components forming the nonvariant system, 
mercuric iodide, silver iodide, double salt and vapor, an equilibrium 
which can exist at one temperature and one pressure only. In view 
of this, it is quite possible that the change in the double iodide of 
copper and mercury, which takes place at 88°, may also be a decom- 
position. 

* Lehmann, Molekularpbysik I, 169. 
»Zeit. phys. Cheni. 18, 180 (1895). 
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SOLID SOLUTIONS 

There still remain to be con«>i4ered the cases in which there can 
exist one or more solid phases with concentrations varying continu- 
ously within certain limits ; in other words, the cases in which it is 
possible to have formation of solid solutions. No system of this class 
has been studied in detail, so that the discussion will have to be lim- 
ited to a statement of the few facts already known and a reference to 
some of the equilibria yet to be realized. We have already seen that 
the freezing point of a solution is invariably lower than that of the 
pure solvent, if the latter crystallizes in the pure form. This is not 
necessarily true if a solid solution separates. The possibilities are 
best seen in the pressure-tepiperajure diagram, Fig. 35. AO is the 




Fxo. 35. 

vapor pressure cur\'e for the pure solvent as liquid, OB for the same 
as solid, CC, is the pressure curve for a solution. If the pure solvent 
crystallizes the freezing point of the solution will be at C,, a temper- 
ature lower than O. If a solid solution separate, the partial pressure 
of the solvent in the solid solution will be less tlian the vapor pres- 
sure of the pure solvent at that temperature. The partial pressures 
of the solvent in the solid solution may be represented by the curve 
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DD if the solid solution is a dilute one, and by EE if it is a concen- 
trated one. The liquid and solid solutions will be in equilibrium, so 
far as we know, when the partial pressure of the solvent in the vap>or 
phase is the same for the two solutions/ The freezing point of a 
given solution is the temperature at which the pressure curve cuts 
the pressure curve for the particular solid solution with which it can 
be in equilibrium. In the two cases represented in the diagram 
these freezing points are at Cg and C3. Both these temperatures are 
higher than C,, while C, is higher than O. The freezing point of a 
liquid solution is always higher if a solid solution separates than if 
the pure solvent crystallizes ; if the solid solution is sufficiently con- 
centrated, the freezing point is higher than that of the pure solvent. 
Both these cases have been realized experimentally. The first case 
is exemplified by thiophene and benzene,^ w-cresol and phenol, iodine 
and benzene,^ and a number of other mixtures.* It was to account 
for the abnormally small depressions of the freezing point that van 't 
Hoff * dev^eloped the conception of solid solutions. A rise of freezing 
p)oint has been observed in many cases by Kiister.* If the two com- 
ponents are miscible in all proportions in the solid phase, a nonvari- 
ant system is impossible since there can not be two solid phases by 
hypothesis, and it is improbable that two substances which are con- 
solute in the solid phase will not be consolute in the liquid phase. 
Under these circumstances we shall expect to find, in the freezing 
points of such systems, all the types which were found for the boil- 
ing points of pairs of consolute liquids. There will be mixtures 
having a minimum freezing point lower than that of either of the 
pure components ; there will be cases where the freezing point of 
some mixture is higher than that of either of the components, and, 
lastly, there will be instances where the freezing points of all mix- 

' This leaves out of account the partial pressure of the solute which has not 
xeceived a quantitative treatment. The uiost plausible assumption is that the 
partial pressures of the solute are equal for the two solutions when the system 
is in equilibrium. 

"^van Bijlert, Zeit. phys. Chem. S> 343 (1891). 

^Beckniann and Stock, Ibid. 17, 123 (1895). 

♦Ferratini and Garelli. Ibid. 13, i (1894) ; Garelli, x8, 51 (1895); Ptttemd, 
Ibid. I9f 191 (1896). 

*Ibid. 5, 322(1890). Mbid.S, 577(1891). 
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♦ ures lie between those of the j)nre coini>oiients. Only the last type 
has been studied as yet ; but in this class there has already lK*en 
found a limiting case which is entirely new. It is clear that if a solid 
solution has the same conn>osition as the licjuid from which it sej)a- 
rates. the mixture will solidify without change of tem|)erature. If, 
in a given system, the solid solution always has the same comiH)si- 
tion as the liquid phase from which it crystallizes, it follows that each 
mixture of these two components will behave like a homogeneous 
Inxly with its own. definite, constant freezing i>oint. An example 
of this has lK*en found in the system conqK^sed of hexachlor- 
r*-keto-y-R-jKMitanc and pentachlormonobromwi-keto-y-R-jKMitane.* 
The analogous case of two liquids, such that the C(mi|M)siti<in of the 
vai)or is always the same as that of the solution with which it is in 
e(|uilibrium. has never b,/en realizt*<l. 

If the two components are not miscible in all pro]M)rtions in the 
S()l id phasi*. there are several non variant systems i>ossible. If each 
conqxMient is slightly soluble in the other solid component, there can 
exist the nonvariant system, two solid solutions, liquid solution and 
vajK)r. An instance of this seems to (Kxnir in the system com]H)se<l 
of (iuinone<lihydroparadicarl)oxylic ester and succinylosuccinic ester/ 
Thallium and |>otassium chlorates* probably offer another illustration 
of this e<|uilibrium, tlumgh this has never been shown ex|)eriment- 
ally. If <me com] onent is soluble in the other, and the secon<l in- 
soluble in the first, there will b.* possible the nonvariant system, 
solid solution, one pure C(mij)onent as solid phase, solution an<l vajxjr. 
This has never been observed, but it seems ]>robable that In-nzcne 
and i(Kline come under this head. The two solid phases may also be 
a solid solution and a com{)ound. If the two coni{M)nents form two 
sets of solid st>lutions and a com])ound or three sets of solid S4>lu- 
tions, the iH)ssible nonvariant systems are increased, to say nothing 
of allotropic modifications or of the iK)ssibility of two li<juid phases. 
It is a waste of time to attempt to classify these different eipiilibria 
until there are some expL-rimental data \\\Km the subject, and they 
are referred to here, chiefly, to call attention to our lack of kntml 
edge. 

* Kiister, 2^it. phys. Chein. 5, 601 < iS9i)>. 
'Lehmatiii, Zeit. phys. Cliciu. I, 49 \ lS^H^ . 
^ Roozebootti, Ibid. 8» 531 ( 1S91 ). 
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It has already been shown that when only the pure components or 
compounds can separate from the solutions, the number of mixtures 
for which the solution solidifies without change of temperature is 
2 n + i where n is the number of compounds with stable melting points. 
If a solid solution separates, this rule does not apply, and all that 
can be said is that if a solution solidifies without change of tempera- 
ture, and the freezing pcint is not a maximum, there must have been 
formed two solid phases, one richer and one poorer in either compo- 
nent than the solution. 

Passing to di variant systems we have to consider the absorption, 
adsorption or occlusion of gases by solids. These three terms prob- 
ably refer to the same phenomenon in most cases and yet they are 
often used as though distinct. By many people absorption is used 
for the solution of gases and vapors in liquids, adsorption for the con- 
densation of gases upon solids,* while occlusion often carries with it 
the idea of a hypothetical mechanical entanglement. These distinc- 
tions are rarely carried through consistently, and the solution of 
gases in hietals is spoken of indifferently as absorption or occlusion. 
This general haziness in language is the sign of a corresponding lack 
of clearness in ideas. When a porous substance is brought into con- 
tact with a liquid, phenomena due to capillary action will certainly 
occur, and this may also take place when a gas is substituted for the 
liquid. On the other hand, capillary action will not account for all 
the phenomena observed, and it is rather doubtful whether it is an 
important factor in most cases. It would be well to keep the term 
*' adsorption " for effects which may prove to be due primarily to 
surface tension, and to treat '* absorption " as the general term ap- 
plying to liquid and solid solvents, while ** occlusion " would refer 
only to the formation of solid solutions. The conception of median- 
ical entanglement is to be given up as not describing the facts. 

The solubility of gases in solids is much greater than is usually 
supposed, such different substances as wool, glass and metals being 
able to condense them.' Deville^ first showed experimentally that 
hydrogen diffused through many metals ; but his method was a 

' Du Bois-Reymoiid, cf. Ostwald, Lehrbiich I, 1084. 
* Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1084-1098. 
' Cf. Lehmanu, Molekularphysik II, 81. 
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rough one and yielded good results only at high temperatures. We 
owe to Helmholtz* a very delicate method based on the i>olarization 
of platinum by occluded hydrogen, and Thoma' haii detenninetl in 
this way which metals have the power of occluding hydrogen to any 
perceptible extent. 

In applying the Phase Rule to these phenomena we are practi- 
cally limited to the sy.stem, palladium and hydrogen. Since this is 
a divariant system at ordinary temperature and pressure, it must be 
(x>ssible for the system to have any pressure at any temperature, and 
this is the case ex peri nien tally. It also follows that for a given tem- 
perature and pressure the concentration of the occlude<l gas must 
always have the same value. This is not true experimentally. Pal- 
ladium foil and palladium black al)sr>rb different amounts of hydro- 
gen under the same conditions. Tlie explanation of this anomaly is 
not hard to find, Solids are rarely homogeneous. There is a differ- 
ence between the surface and the interior, and there are often stresses 
throughout the mass due to the methods of preparation. Such a 
solid is not really in equilibritun : but the passive resi.stances to 
change are so great, or the reaction vehxrity is so low, that the final 
eciuilibrium may never be reacheil. If two pieces of metal are not 
exactly alike there is no rea.son that the absorption coefficients should 
be identical. This may seem like a far-fetched explanation ; but 
any one, who has compared two pieces of metal electrically, knows 
what differences may and do exist lK*tween different jKirts of the .same 
rod. Under the circumstances the values for the occlusion of hydro- 
gen by |>alladium are not absolute because they dej)end uixm the 
sample of metal use<l, or rather ujkmi the treatment it has receive<l. 
By always using metal prepared under the same conditions, it is |x>s- 
sible to obtain comparable values 

From a study of the relation l)etween the pressure of the vajxir 
phase and the concentration in the solid phase, van 't Hoff * decided 
that the compound Pd,H was first formed, and that the hydrogen 
occluded in es^cess of this form.Hl a s )lid solution of hydrogen in pal- 



lets. Abh. I. 835 



*G«s. Abb. I. 835. 

* Zeit. phys. Cheui. 3, 69 11889). 

• Ibid. 5. 328 ( 1890K 
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ladiiim hydride. The careful measurements of Roozeboom and Hoit- 
sema' have failed to confirm this view. The}' find that the pressure- 
concentration diagram is composed of th^ee parts. With increasing 
concentration of hydrogen in the solid phase the pressure increases 
up to a certain value. Beyond this point the pressure remains near- 
ly constant while the concentration in the solid phases increases. 
When this latte!%has reached a certain value, the pressure and con- 
centration, vary again simultaneously. This form of curve was en- 
tirely unexpected, and it is not certain how it is to be explained. 
Hoitsema is in doubt whether this points to a condensation of hydro- 
gen to the liquid form, or to the formation of two solid solutions. 
Neither of these explanations is very satisfactory and the matter must 
be left open for the present, the more especially since the latest work 
on the occlusion of hydrogen by platinum* has not yet led to any 
definite conclusion in regard to the nature of the solid phase or phases 
present. 

In the case of the occlusion of gases b}' carbon there is little 
doubt that we have the formation of a solid solution. The experi- 
ments of Chappuis"* bring out the striking analogy between the ab- 
sorption of gases by liquids and by solids. The different kinds of 
charcoal showed very different absorption powers ; but this is not 
surprising when one considers the variations in chemical properties 
under the same circumstances,* 

'Zeit. phys. Chem. 17, 1 (1895). 

^ Moncl, Ramsay and Shields, Ibid. 19, 25 ( 1B96). 

nVied. Ann. la, 161 (1881). 

^ Cf. Meslans, Utats allotropiques, 112. 
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REVIEW 

Before |>assiiig to systems made up of three components, it will 
!)e well to give a brief summary of the different kinds of nonvariant 
systems studied, with an illustration of each, so far as this is possi- 
ble. In the nonvariant systems made up of two solid phases, solu- 
tion and vapor, the two solid phases are the two comiwnents as s<^)l- 
vents in the case of naphthalene and phenanthrene ; the two com|)o- 
nents, one as solvent, the other as solute, in the case of ice and po- 
tassium chloride, ice and naphthalene ; solute and compoinid in the 
case of scxlium sulfate and hydrated sodium sulfate ; twocf)mi>ounds 
in the case of the ferric chlorides with twelve and .seven of water or 
itxline monochloride and trichloride ; two mcKlifications of the sol- 
vent in the system, potassium nitrate and water; two nuxlifications 
of the solute in the system, .sulfur and toluene ; two solid solutions 
in the case of <4uinonedihydroi)aradicarlx)xylic ester and succinylo- 
succinic ester, or possibly ]K)tassium and thallium chlorates. The 
cases where the two solid phases are a comi>ound and solid solutitm 
or solvent and solid solution, have not l:>een realized with certainty, 
while the case of solute and solid solution i)robably ocxnirs with iodine 
and Ix^nzene, though this lacks ex|K'rimental confirmation. 

There have been two kinds of nonvariant systems studied, in 
which there are two solutions, solid and vapor. In one the solid 
phase is one of the components, a case realized by water and naph- 
thalene ; in the other the solid phase is a compound, exemplified in 
the equilibrium between sulfur dioxide and water. In the nonvari- 
ant system, three solid phases and vaix>r, there can be the two com- 
ponents and a compound as solid phases. This has Ik^cii discovered 
in the system composed of .silver icxlide and mercuric iodide. There 
are no cases known where a solid solution is one of the three solid 
pha.ses, while a nonvariant system composed of three liquid phases 
and vapor is probably imi>ossible. 
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Since metals are not soluble in ordinary solvents, they are often 
looked upon as forming a class by themselves, and it is tacitly as- 
sumed in many cases that the behavior of alloys is not described by 
the theorems applicable to ordinary chemical phenomena. This is a 
mistake. All the conclusions in regard to binary systems which 
have bsen reached in the previous discussion might have been illus- 
trated by taking suitable pairs of metals. Addition of one metal to 
another lowers the freezing point of the second if the pure solvent 
separates.* If two metals form neither compounds nor solid solu- 
tions and are consolute in the liquid form, the nonvariant system, 
two solids, solution and vapor, will be possible at one temperature 
and pressure only, and that temperature will be lower than the freez- 
ing point of either of the pure components. If a mixture of two 
such metals be heated until completely liquefied and the molten mass 
allowed to cool slowly, a sudden change in the rate of cooling will be 
noted at a temperature Which varies with the original composition of 
the solution ; at a lower temperature the temperature will remain 
constant until all the metal has solidified. The change of rate oc- 
curs when one of the metals crystallizes from the solution and is 
therefore a function of the concentration. The constant temperature 
comes at the eutectic temperature.* Examples of thi^ are lead and 
silver, lead and bismuth, tin and bismuth, zinc and tin. The fact 
that one of the metals .separates in the pure state until a certain con- 
centration is reached, is made use of technically in the Pattinson pro- 
cess to enrich silver ore." An ore rich in lead and poor in silver is 
melted and allowed to cool to the eutectic temperature when the 
liquid is poured off. During the cooling, pure lead crystallizes and 
the concentration of silver increases to the value corresponding to 
the eutectic alloy. Lead and tin also form an eutectic alloy ; but 
Kopp* states that at high temperatures these metals cease to be con- 
solute and form two liquid layers. Unless there is an error in the 
determination, this is analogous to the case of diethylamine and 



*Cf. Tauimann, Zeit. pbys. Chem. 3, 441 (1889); Hey cock and Neville, 
Jour. Chem. Soc. 55, 665 (1889) ; 57, 376 ( 1890) ; 61, 888 (1892). 
*Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1025. 
^Cf. Guthrie, Phil. Mag. (5) 17, 466 (1884). 
'Liebig's Annaleu, 40. 184 (1841). 
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water, where two liquid layers are formed on heating. Instances 
corresponding to naphthalene and water, where there may be equi- 
librium between two liquid phases, solid and vapor, arc to be found 
with lead and zinc, zinc and bismuth, bismuth and silver.* Very 
recently it has been shown that zinc and bismuth become consolute 
at about 825*^ ; zinc and lead alx)ve 900*^ * Since one characteristic 
feature of a nonvariant system is that the temperature remains con- 
stant until one of the phases has disappeared, it is clear that mix- 
tures of two metals which form two liquid layers will show two points 
in cooling at which the thermometer reading will remain constant for 
a time. The temperatures of these points are independent of the 
initial concentrations, provided two liquid layers are formed. If 
either of the components happ>ens to be present in very small quanti- 
ties, the nonvariant system, solid, two solutions and vajxjr, may not 
be formed. With solutions of metals it is often impossible, owing to 
experimental difficulties, to tell by ins])ection whether two liquid 
phases are or are not formed ; but a study of the rate of cooling will 
answer this question at once.* 

Metals form definite compounds, gold and aluminum, silver and 
aluminum Ixfing examples of this. Tlie complete curve for silver 
and aluminum has recently been determined bv- Gautier.* In this 
case the compound, Al^Ag. is .stable at its melting point. This is 
also true of the compound formed of gold and aluminum, which has 
a melting point higher than that of either connxment. There are 
probably many instances of definite cx>nipounds which cease to be 
stable before the melting point is feacheil ; but the work on alloys 
has been done, for the most part, in such an unsatisfactory way that 
it is very difficult to tell what the facts are. To take a .single illus- 
tration, the existence of a compound NaK is assume<l, because a .so- 
lution containing these two metals in the proportions corresponding 
to the formula solidifies without change of temperature.* If the 
temperature at which this takes place is really the melting |>oint of 

* Lehman 11, Molekularphysik I, 572. 
'Sf>rinf^, Zcit. anorg. Chetn. IJ, 29 ( 1896). 
'Schultz. Pogg. Ann. 137, 247 1 1896). 

* Compter rendus, lajt ii>9 ( 1S96). 
^IlaKcn, Wie<l. Ann. 19. 436 (1H85). 
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this conipouiid, there must be two other sohitions which will also so- 
lidify without change of temperature, yet this point has not been 
investigated. It is not at all impossible that this compound does not 
exist, and that people have been misled by the composition of the 
eutectic alloy happening to coincide very closely with the composi- 
tion of a definite compound. 

Metals also form solid solutions, and Tammann's experiments 
with mercury and potassium, mercury and sodium point to the exist- 
ence of a non variant system with mercury and amalgam as the two 
solid phases in both cases. ^ Heycock and Neville* observed the phe- 
nomenon of a rise of freezing point with silver and cadmium, anti- 
mony and bismuth, antimony and tin, while Tammann noticed the 
same behavior for gold, tin and cadmium in mercury, and Gautier* 
seems to have found a case with antimony and aluminum, where the 
addition of the more fusible to the less fusible metal raises the freez- 
ing point. The pair of metals, antimony and tin, has been studied 
in detail by van Bijlert* and by Kiister.^ It was found that the two 
metals are miscible in all proportions in the solid phase, and that a 
nonvariant system is impos.sible. Kiister complicates matters un- 
necessarily in this paper and elsewhere by making a distinction be- 
tween isomorphous mixtures and solid solutions. With copper and 
nickel the general form of the freezing point curve makes it probable 
that the solid pha.ses at one inversion point are two sets of solid solu- 
tions.* 

Some other determinations by Gautier are more difficult to inter- 
pret because one does not know the probable error of his measure- 
ments. With nickel and tin, the curve passes through a maximum and 
the composition of the solution at this point does not correspond very 
closely to that of any definite compound. Gautier himself thinksi 
that the discrepancy is due to experimental error ; but in view of the 
fact that in the silver and aluminum series, the maximum comes 

^Zeit. phys. Cbem. 3, 441 (1889). 

^Jour. Clieni. Soc. 6l» 911 ( 1892). 

'Comptes reiuliis. lajf 109 (1896). 

*Zeit. phys. Cheni. 8> 343 (1891). 

^bid. la, 508(1893), 

•Gautier, Cotnptes rendus, laj, 172 (1896). 
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ver>' sharply at the right place, it is more probable that with nickel 
and tin there is formed a solid solution which can coexist at one point 
with a liquid solution of the same composition. When nickel is 
added to tin, there is at first a depression of the freezing point ; but 
this extends over a very narrow range of concentrations. Whether 
the solid phase is pure tin along this portion of the curve is open to 
doubt. Tlie most natural assumption would be that the order of 
crystallization was tin, solid solution, and lastly nickel ; but there is 
no parallel to this in any carefully studied case, so that it is not im- 
possible that solid solution separates from the beginning, and that 
the first minimum freezing point does not denote the existence of a 
nonvariant system. With antimony and aluminum there are two 
maxima, each higher than the melting point of either component. 
It is probable from the experiments that neither is the melting point 
of a comixjund, though it is unsafe to draw any conclusions because 
it is stated that some of the crystals, after standing, do not melt 
at the highest temperature reached by any portion of the freezing 
point curve. All the measurements with antimony as one annpo- 
nent need revision, because Gautier seems to have worked entirely 
with what is usually called amorphous antimony.* 

* Cf. Meslans, Etats allotropiques des corps simples. 
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THREE COMPONENTS 

CHAPTER XI 

GENERAL THEORY 

With three components, five phases are necessary to constitute 
a uon variant system ; four for a monovariant, and three for a diva- 
riant system. It will simplify matters to consider first, the cases 
where there can be only one liquid phase and the solid phases vary 
in composition discontinuously, taking Up next the instances where 
a solid solution can be formed, and finishing with systems in w^hich 
two liquid phases can be in equilibrium. The change of the pres- 
sure with the temperature can be represe!ited equally well whether 
the system under consideration be composed of two, three, or any 
number of comjx)nents ; but a concentration-temperature diagram 
presents great difficulties when the number of components equals 
three. The problem has been solved in quite a number of ways. 
Most of the methods give a solid figure, the temperature being taken 
as the vertical axis ; but it is possible to tell a great deal from the 
projections of the curves for the monovariant systems upon a plane, 
even though the temperature can no longer be read directly. 

SchreinemakersV takes for the X and Y axes the amounts of two 
of the components in a constant quantity of the third. This is open 
to the objection that there is no place in the diagram for an anhy- 
drous double salt, nor for solutions containing very little of the third 
component. Meyerhoffer' has invented a diagram which has the 
merit of allowing one to take the temperature as one of the co-ordi- 
nates. In a system composed of two salts and water, he measures 
the ratio of one salt to the other along one axis and the temperature 
along the other. This is serviceable in certain cases ; but is very 
limited in application , since it neglects the relative quantities of both 



*Zeit. phys. Cheni. ^ 67 (1892). 
'Ibid. 5,97 (1890). 
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salts in respect to the third component. The method projKJsed by 
van Rijn van Alkemade' seems to have no advantage over the dia- 
gram of Schreinemakers. Gibbs* has suggested the use of a trian- 
gular diagram, the sum of the comjxMients being kept constant. If 
we take an e<iuilateral triangle of unit height, the corners of the tri- 
angle will represent the pure components, and any i)oint within the 
triangle will represent some definite mixture of the three substances. 
The amount of each component is given by the length of the iK*rpen- 
dicular from the point to the side opjxwite the vertex corresixMiding 
to that comjKMient. This diagram has been used by Tliurston* in 
s<Mne works on alloys, and was also suggested indeiK'iulently by 
Stokes.* R(X)Zeboom* has u.se<l a modification of this diagram. He 
takes the isosceles right -angle triangle, the eijual sides 1km ng of unit 
length. The advantage of this arrangement is that one can use the 
ordinary co-ordinate paper ; but it is open to the objection that there 
is a different scale along the hyix>tenuse from that along the sides, 
so that one of the comf)onenls seems to occupy an excejUional i>osi- 
tion. While this is not serious in the case of two salts and water 
where the \rater is solvent and the salts sohites, it is a disadvantage 
in the ternary systems in which no .such distinction exists and Ik*- 
comes impossible when the system of three comi>onents is con.sidered 
as a .subdivision of one containing four.* Roozeboom' has profx^sed 
another form of triangular diagram wliich is distinctly .suiK'rior to 
any of those already considered. It consists of an equilateral trian- 
gle with lines ruled parallel to each side instead of iKTjKMulicular. 
The length of one side is taken ecjual to unity or one hundred, and 
the same .scale is use<l for the binary sy.stems in the side of the tri- 
angle as for the ternary .systems in the interior. Since co-ordinate 
paper can now be obtained, ruled in three directions,"* this method of 

»Zcit. phys. Cliem. II, 306 ( 1893 ». 
'Trans. Conn. Acad. 3, 176 (1876). 
*Proc. Am. A«9. a^, 114 ( 1S77). 
* Proc. Roy. Soc. 49* 174 (i?9i ). 
*Zeit. phys. Chcm. la, 369 (1893). 
•Ibid. 15, 147 (1894). 

'Ibid. 15, 145 (i'*94). 

•Cf. Bancroft, Jour. Phys, Chcni. I, No. 7 (1897). 
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plotting results will be used except in special cases where some point 
is to be brought out not involving the variation of all three compo- 
nents. 

Since no single ternary system has been studied in detail, it is 
im|>ossible to select typical cases illustrating difiEerent points, as was 
done when there were only two components. The special cases, 
which have been worked out experimentally, have been selected 
chiefly for their complexity, and are not well adapted to bringing out 
the more general relations. All that can be done is to point out the 
general form of the boundary curves in the more simple cases, and 
to go over what experimental data there are. Excluding solid solu- 
tions we can have three different classes of solid phases, a pure com- 
ponent, a binary compound and a ternary compound. In Fig. 36 are 
the boundary curves for various possible combinations, starting with 
the simplest case. All solutions contain one hundred reacting 
weights of A + B -f C. When the three components form no com- 




FiG. 36. 

pounds, the boundary curves consist of three lines meeting in a point. 
The usual form is represented by la. The component A exists as 
solid phase in the field marked A, the components B and C in the 
fields marked with those letters. The line separating the fields A 
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and C g^ives the compositions of the sohitions which can be in equi- 
librium with A and C as soHd phases. Along the two other lines 
the solid phases are A and B, B and C, respectively. At the inter- 
section of the three lines there exists the nonvariant system, three 
solid phases, solution and vapor. It is possible to say something in 
regard to the temperature changes. The corners of the triangle 
represent liquid phases, each composed of one of the three pure com- 
ponents in equilibrium with that component as solid phase. The 
temperature of the lower left hand corner of the triangle is Uiat of 
the melting point of A ; at the upper corner is the melting point of 

B. and at the lower right hand corner the melting point of C. The 
]K)int on the side AC from which the line starts toward the center of 
the triangle represents the connK)sition of the entectic alloy of A and 

C, and the temperature at this point is that at which this alloy freezes. 
As this temperature is always lower in such cases than the freezing 
point of either of the pure components, the temperature must fall as 
we pass along the side of the triangle from this point to the ajK'x A 
or the apex C. This is shown in the diagram by the arrow heads 
which jx)iut in the direction of rising temperature. The same rea- 
soning applies to the other sides of the triangle and the results are 
expressed in the same way.* 

A theorem by van Rijn van Alkemade' will serve as a very 
effective guide in regard to temperature changes in the interior of the 
triangle. If the two points in the triangle which correspond to the 
compositions of two solid phases be connected by a line, the temper- 
ature, at which these same two phases can be in equilibrium with so- 
lution and vapor, rises as the boundary curve approaches this line, 
becoming a maximum at the intersection though the Iwundary cur\'e 
often ceases to be stable before this jwint is reached. When the two 
solid phases are two of the components, the line connecting the melt- 
ing points is one of the sides of the triangle. It is therefore clear 
that the temperature must always rise in passing along a boundary 
curve to the side of the triangle, if the theorem of van Alkemade be 
right. So far only one exception is known, and the measurements 

' Cf. Rooicl)Ooni, Zcit. pliys. Chctn. la, 371 (1893). 
Mbid. II. 389U893). 
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in regard to this point were not all made by the same man. Until 
the number of contradictions is somewhat increased or until it has 
been shown under what circumstances the theorem does not apply, it 
may be accepted provisionally as accurate. It should be mentioned 
that Schreinemakers' has reached the sanie conclusion in regard to 
temperature changes along boundary curves terminating at the sides 
of the triangle. 

In the particular diagram under discussion, la, the point repre- 
senting the composition of the solution in equilibrium with three 
solid phases and vapor lies within the triangle formed by the dotted 
lines connecting the three binary eutectic alloys. While it is quite 
possible that this is necessarily the case, there is no conclusive proof 
of it and lb may represent an actual system. Here the point O lies 
outside of the triangle formed by the dotted lines and, in this par- 
ticular case, the non variant system formed from A, B and C would 
probably exist at a higher temperature than either of the nonvariant 
systems formed from A and B alone or B and C alone. The direc- 
tions of the temperature changes are show^n, as in the preceding dia- 
gram, by the arrow heads. Since no system behaving like this has 
yet been found and since it has as yet no theoretical justification, it 
will be unnecessary to consider the diagram derived from it when the 
three components can form binary or ternary compounds. In the 
following discussion only those cases will be considered in which all 
the boundary curves lie within the figure formed by connecting the 
points at which these curves meet the sides of the triangle. 

Starting from la and making the assumption that one comp>ound 
is possible we shall get the diagram for the new system by drawing 
a line from any point on any side to any point on any boundary 
curve or by drawing a line from one boundary curve to another. To 
take a concrete case, let us suppose that A and C form a compound 
having the formula A^C^ which we wnll represent in the diagram by 

AC. There are then three possible cases, showii in Ha, lib and 

lie. The binary compound AC and the component B can occur 

simultaneously as solid phases (see Ha) ; AC and B cannot occur 

simultaneously as solid phases (see lib) ; AC and B can occur 

> Zeit. phys. Chem. la, 73 (1893). 
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simultaneously as solid phases hut AC cannot exist as a solid phase 
in the hinary system comiKxsc<l of A and C (see lie). The first two 
cases are the more common since lie can only occur when the com- 
ponents A- and C can form the noii variant system, two |>ure compo- 
nents, a compmnd and va|K>r. As only one instance of this is 
known, in the douhle salt AjjIH^I,. the dia>j;ram lie can only l>e 
realizAxl at present by a study of the system, silver icxiide, mercuric 
i(xlide and a third substance which melts Ik^Iow 50° and in which the 
other two are soluble. 

In I la and lib the chan)i^e (»f temperature along the side AC 
will Ik* diilcrent from that in la if the com]>osition of the binary 

com]>ound AC is represented by a i>oint lying between the two inter- 
secticwis of tile boundary curvt*s with that side of the triangle. This 
has bL'vn assunie<l to be the case in I la, the com|H>sition of the <louble 
.salt being given by the |KMnt H. As the comiwund can then exist 
in eiiuilibriuin with a solution of the same comj^osition as itst*lf. the 
tem|>erature at II is that of the melting |>oint of the salt and is higher 
than that at the intersection of either l>oundar>' curx'e with the side 
of the triangle. In lib the <liagram has bcx.'n so drawn that the 
binary com]Hnnid has no true melting |>oiut, since II lies outside the 

field for AC. In this case* there will be only one tem|KTature mini- 
mum along the .side of the triangle, at the |>oint where the Ixiundary 

curve for A and AC meets the si<le of the triangle. In I la the 

boundar>* curve sejyarating the fieUl for H from that for AC will pass 
through a maximum tennK*rature Ixx^ause it is cut by the line IHI 

connecting the melting |>oints of IJ r.nd AC. In lib the temjK»ra- 
ture of the nouvariant system with the <loublv s;dt as one con)])onent 
will be higher than that of the nouvariant system with the comjio- 
neiit H as solid phase because A and C are solid phases along the 
IxHindary curve connecting these two {xnnts and the tennKTature 
therefore ri.st-s as one approiiches the side AC of the triangle. 

In the diagrams I la and lib there is no <lifficulty in telling what 
two compvments unite tt) Un\\\ a binary cimiiMnuid ; but in lie there is 
no way of knowing whether the compound is made up t)f A and JJ, 
B and C. or A and C. It is probable that in any actual case the dia- 
gram would not be synnnetrical, and one might Ik* able to draw some 
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conclusions from the irregularity ; but this is purely hypothetical. 
Roozeboom* has pointed out that the theorem of van Alkemade re- 
quires that the temperature shall rise along two sides of the triangu- 
lar field for the compound to the common vertex, and that this ver- 
tex points towards the side occupied by the two components which 
form the compound. In this way it is possible to determine the con- 
stituents of the compound without an analysis of the solid phase. 
The results given by inspection will be qualitative only. If the 
line connecting B and H in lie cuts the boundary curve along which 

B and AC are solid phases, that point will be a maximum tempera- 
ture for the boundary curve. If this is not the case, the temperature 
will be highest at the end of the boundary curve near BH. It is to 
be noticed that in Ila and lib there is one curve which does not 
reach the side of the triangle, and that in lie there are three such. 
Roozeboom has proposed calling these ** middle'* curves and the 
others " side " curves.* 

Next in order of simplicity is the ternary system in which A and 

C form two compounds, AC and AC, while there are no compounds 

containing B. Since the system illustrated by lie is a very unusual 
one, it is hardly worth w^hile to consider the probability of A and C 
forming another compound. Excluding this, the diagram for all 
possible systems satisfying the requirements will be obtained by 
drawing a line from any point on AC to any one of the boundary 
curves in Ila or lib. The three types of curves thus obtained are 
shown in Ilia, Illb and IIIc. It should be mentioned that there is 
always a change of direction when one line meets another. This is 
not shown in all the figures because the direction of the change is not 
always known. In Ilia either compound can exist cimultaneously 
with B as solid phase ; in Illb only one can, and in IIIc neither can. 
The directions of the temperature changes along the boundary curves 
separating the field for B from the fields for the compounds can only 
be told when the compositions of the compounds are know^n. As it 
is improbable that three components can form a ternary compound 
when no two can form a binary compound, we can pass at once to 

» Zeit. phys. Chem. la, 384 (1893). 
Mbid. la. 363 (1893). 
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the case where there is formed one binar>' compound AC and one 

ternary compound ABC, iUustrated in IV. Since all substances are 
somewhat soluble in all liquids it follows that a ternary com- 
pound ABC can exist only in equilibrium with solutions containing 
some of all three components, and that its field will be bounded en- 
tirely by middle curves.* If the compound ABC has a true melting 

point each curve bounding the field for ABC may have a maximum 
temperature, and at least one must have. If it has not a true melt- 
ing point, the four middle curves can not all have maxima, and it 
may happen that none have. There are three tyjK^s of curves when 
there are two binary compounds not having the same constituents. 
In Va there is one nonvariant system possible with two of the com- 
ponents as solid phases ; in Vb there are three such, and in \'c there 
are two such and one in which the three components form the three 
.solid phases. Tiie systems possible when there are three binary 

compounds AC, BC, and AB will be found in the .same way by draw- 
ing lines from the side AB of the triangles under V to the other lines 
in the triangles ; but the luunber of hyiKJthetical cases becomes .so 
large that it does not .seem worth while to take them up individually, 
while our knowledge of the subject is not yet sufficient to permit of 
an exhaustive treatment of the possible forms when there can exist 

two binary compounds AC and BC together with one or more ternary 
comjKDunds. At present we have no clue to enable us to distinguish 
between ca.ses which can actually exist and purely artificial fonns 
which are the geometrical conse<iuences of a certain distribution of 
lines in a plane. Instead of further speculation in this direction, it 
will be more profitable to consider the experimental data which have 
alreadv been obtained. 

Guthrie' has studied the behavior of mixtures of potassium, 
sodium and lead nitrates so that it is jK)ssible to construct a diagram 
which shall represent the facts with .some approach to accuracy. 
This is done in Fig. 37. The quantities are expresseil in reacting 
weights, the sum of the three comjX)nents being always e<}ual to <me 
hundre<l. A is the corner for potassium nitrate with a melting |K)int, 

' Roozelx>om, Ztrit. phya. Cbcm. la^ 3S7 (1S93). 
' Phil. Mag. (5) 17. 472, ( i8«4 »• 
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according to Guthrie, of 320° though the more accurate measure- 
ments of Carnelley and otliers' point to about 340° as the true 
temperature at which potassium nitrate fnses. B is the corner for 
lead nitrate but tlie temperature of the point is unkii:.wn since this 
substance decomposes before melting. C is the corner for sodium 
nitrate and represents a temperature of 305° on Guthrie's thermo- 
meter. At D potassium and sodium nitrates are present in tlie pro- 
portions corresponding to the eutectic alloy and the temperature of 




Fig. 37. 

this point is 215". 15 represents the eutectic alloy of potassium and 
lead nitrates with a temperature of 207°, while F is the correspond- 
ing point for lead and sodium nitrates, the temperature being 268°. 
Along DO potassium and sodium nitrates are the solid phases ; 
along EO potassium and lead nitrates and along FO lead and .sodium 
nitrates. At O there exists th« nonvariant system, potassium, 
sodium and lead nitrates, solution and vapor. The temperature at 
which this system alone can exist is 186". In the field ADOE there 
exists the divariant system, solid potassium nitrate, solution and 
vaixtr. In the solution potassium nitrate is solvent and the other 
two components are solutes. In the field CDOF there exists the di- 
variant system, solid sodium nitrate, solution and vapor, — sodium 

' I.aiidolt and Bornstein's Tabelleii. 148. 
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nitrate being solvent in the solntion. In the field BEOF there 
exists, theoretically, the di variant system, solid lead nitrate, solntion 
and vapor. Practicallv this is interfered with by the partial deconi- 
[x>sition of the lead nitrate. This is a secondary' phenomenon and 
makes the selection of lead nitrate as one of the three components an 
unfortnnate one. 

It will be interesting to consider the general form of the isothermal 
curves for a system like this one, made up of three comix)nents 
which form no compound. It is explicitly as.sumed, for purjxjse of 
discussion, that lead nitrate is stable. The dotted lines X X repre- 
sent the general form of the isotherm for a temperature higher than 
that of any of the binary euteclics and lower than the melting point 
of the most fusible component, in other words for a lemj>erature of 
about 290°. The lines are not really straight lines any more than 
DO. HO and FO are ; but they are drawn approximately straight 
because the only determination we have in the interior of the tri- 
angle is that of the point O. It will be noticed that this particular 
isotherm consists of three parts' because the temperature rises in 
r)oth directions along the sides of the triangle from the binary 
eutectics. At the temperature of the eutectic alloy of lead antl 
s<xlium nitrates, 268°, the two branches of the curve come tt^gether 
on the HC side of the triangle and the isotherm for 268^ has the 
general form shown by the dotted lines YV and VFV. At a lt>wer 
temperature two branches of the isotherm would meet at some iK)int 
on the curve OF without ever reaching the side HC. At a temjx*ra- 
ture lower than the freezing jxiints of any of the binary eutectics. at 
195° for instance, the general form of the isotherm will Ix* given by 
the dotted lines ZZZ. The isotherm has bL*come a clos:d curve which 
will diminish in area as the temperature falls until, at 186^, it will 
consist only of the point O. At still lower temjK'ratures there will 
be no isotherm because there will be no solution and the solid phases 
do not react each with the other. The isotherms approach the jH)int 
O with falling temperature and recede from it with rising temixra- 
ture. When the temperature rises above the melting \vo\\\\. tif the 

' Roozeboom treats each part as a v^bole, speaking of the isotherm for a 
given soHd phase ; but, this is not to be coiiiaienOe<1. 
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most fusible compound, the isotherm consists of two branches only 
because a component can not exist as solid phase at a temperature 
above its own melting point. At a temperature below the melting 
point of the least fusible component and above those of the other 
two, the isotherm has only one branch while it is reduced to a point 
at the melting point of the least fusible component. Above this 
last temperature there can be no isotherm because the three com- 
ponents are liquids and all consolute, by hypothesis, so that a di- 
variant system is imf)ossible. 

In considering the change of the isotherms with the temj>erature 
for a ternary system which permits of no compounds and no second 
solution phase, it is necessary to distinguish two cases. The melting 
points of the pure components may each be higher than the melting 
point of any of the binary eutectics. This is true with potassium, 
sodium and lead nitrates, and is the rule when the three components 
are similar in nature. One of the components may melt at a lower 
temperature than the binary eutectic formed from the other two com- 
ponents. This would occur with ice and two anhydrous salts, and 
IS the rule whenever the freezing point of one component lies far be- 
low the freezing point of either of the other two. In the first case, 
the isotherm for a nionovariant system will pass through the follow- 
ing forms as the temperature falls : a point, a branch and a point, 
two branches, two branches and a point, three branches, an isolated 
and two connecting branches, three connecting branches, a closed 
curve, a point. In the second case, the order will be : a point, a 
branch, a branch and a point, two branches, two connecting 
branches, two connecting branches and a point, two connecting 
branches and a branch, three connecting branches, a closed curve, a 
point. The limiting points for the isotherms are the highest tem- 
perature at which any solid phase can exist in equilibrium \\\\\\ solu- 
tion and vapor and the lowest temperature at which this is possible. 

In the case of the melted nitrates, the field in which any one of 
the components is solvent is identical with the field in which that 
component can occur as solid phase ; but this is not necessarily true. 
As a rule this will be so only when the melting points are not too 
far apart. It would be an interesting point to consider whether the 
chaijge came when the melting point of one of the comj>onents fell 
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below that of the eutectic formed from the other two ; but there are 
as yet no data on which to base an opinion. The most striking case 
of a sul)stance existing as soHd phase without being the solvent in 
the solution is to be found in the equilibrium between two salts and 
water. The two salts must have the same acid or the same basic 
radicle, otherwise the number of components is no longer three. In 
Fig. 38 is the graphical representation of what few data are accessible 
for the system potassium chloride, potassium nitrate and water. 




Fig. 38. 

Only a small portion of the diagram is shown, as the whole would 
require a triangle five times as long on the side. The concentrations 
are expressed in reacting weights, the sum of the three components 
being always equal to one hundred reacting weights. At D is the 
cr>'ohydric point for ice and potassium chloride', the temperature 



' Guthrie, Phil. Mag. (5) I, 149, (1876). 
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being— 10.7°. At E, —3°, is the cryohydric point for ice and 
potassium nitrate. Along EO ice and potassium nitrate are solid 
phases ; along DO ice and potassium chloride and along FO potas- 
sium nitrate and sodium nitrate. The concentration and tempera- 
ture corresponding to the point F have not been determined experi- 
mentally, fitard^ has stated that the line OF terminates at the melt- 
ing point of the more fusible salt. In other words, in this particular 
case, the amount of water in the solution in equilibrium with solid 
potassium chloride and nitrate will become zero at the melting point 
of potassium nitrate. This is entirely wrong. The curve OF ter- 
minates at the temperature of the eutectic alloy formed from the two 
salts, a temperature which is necessarily lower than the melting 
point of potassium nitrate. Curiously enough, fitard has an inkling 
of the truth in one case^ but it is not sufficient to make him modify 
his erroneous hypothesis. At O there exists the nonvariant system, 
ice, potassium chloride, potassium nitrate, solution and vapor, ^\^ 
phases. The temperature is — 11.4°. In the field ADOE ice is 
solid phase ; in BEOF potassium nitrate and in CDOF potassium 
chloride. Water, however, is solvent in the whole of the first field 
and in parts of the two others. Where the change takes place is not 
known ; but there would be a line starting from the point where EB 
ceases to be a solubility curve and becomes a fusion curv^e and this 
line would cut OF at some point. On one side of this hypothetical 
line water would be solvent ; on the other potassium nitrate. Simi- 
larly a line could be drawn from a point on DC to OF, such that on 
one side of it water w^ould be solvent, on the other potassium 
chloride. The determination of these lines is one of the interesting 
problems in theoretical chemistr>'. 

The isotherm for 20° has the general form shown by the dotted 
lines XXX. ^ It consists of two connected branches. A third branch 
is impossible because the temperature is above the melting ix>int of 
ice. The isotherm for 0° consists of two connected branches and a 
point, illustrated by the dotted lines YYY and the point A. At a 



•Comptes rendus, 109* 740 (1889), Ann. chiin. pbys. (7) J, 275 (1894). 

nbid. (7)3*284, (1894). 

•^Nicol, Phil. Mag. (5) 31. 369 (1891)- 
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little lower temperature the point will lxKX)me a line acro5» the cor- 
ner and at temperatures below — 10.7° the isothenn will have the 
fonn of a closed curve. In all cases where the isotherm crosses a 
lx)undary curve, there is a change of direction because there is a 
change in the nature of the sr^lid phase. There is also a change of 
direction when the isotherm cuts the line separating the field for one 
component as .solvent from the field in which another component is 
solvent. It matters not whether one is dealing with a svstem of two. 
of three or of any nunil)er of c<)mi>onents.* The composition of the 
saturated solution changes suddenly when the nature of the solid 
phase or of the solution changes. The change of solvent cannot l>e 
shown at ordinary temperatures with the system, i>otassium chloride. 
(xUassium nitrate and water. Ixrcause the sidts do not act as solvent. 
In the system, jK)tassium chloride, alcohol and water, we can pass 
from a solution with jxitassium chloride as solid phase and water as 
solvent to one with jxHassium chloride as solid phase* and alcohol as 
solvent. In Fig. 39 is given the isotherm for sodium chloride, 
sodium nitrate and water at 20° taken from Xicol's' measurements 
and the isothenn for sfxlium chloride, alct)liol and water at 30° taken 
fnmi Rithrick's* determinations. The diagram is the one recom- 
mendeil by Schreinemakers, the co-tmlinates being the concentra- 
tions of two of the comi>onents in a constant (piantity of water, in 
this case grams of the salts and of alcohol in one hundretl grams of 
water. The only change is that the logarithms of these concentra- 
tions are taken instead of the concentrations themselves. The 
abscissae are the logarithms of the concentrations of s<Klium chloride 
and the ordinates the logarithms of the concentrations of sfxlium 
nitrate and of alcohol. The scale for the ala>hol is one-half that for 
the .sodium nitrate. 

The similarity of the two curves is very striking. Along AH 
soilium chloride is solid phase and along HC sodium nitrate, water 
being .solvent along the whole length of the curve. There is a dis- 
tinct break at B where the change (Krcurs in the solute with respect 



* Bancroft. Pliys. Rev. 3, 204 1. 1895 1 ; Jour Pliys. Clieni. I» 36 0^961. 
'Phil. Mag. (5) 31. 369 K 1S91 I. 
*Jonr. Phys. Cheni. I. No, 3, 1896. 
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to which the solution is saturated. Along the whole of the curve 
A'B'C, sodium chloride is solid phase ; but water is solvent along 
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A'B' and alcohol aloiiR It'C. There is a distinct break at B' wIiltc 
llie nature of the solvent changes. The analogy Ix-twceii tho two 
cases is t-(iiii|)k>te. 

Although no experimental work has yet \nx\\ done illnstrating 
tile other cases which are reproseutL-d in Fig. ,^6, it will Ix- well to 
ciiiisider the general form of the isotherms in one or two parlicnlar 
instances as a guide to fnture inve>tigaU>rs. I-'or the sake of sim- 
plicity it will Ih: assumed that the theorem of van Alkemadc holds 
giNNl. that the tem(K;ratnre rises along a l»oiiudary curve in the direc- 
tion towards the tine coiuiccting the melting jtoinls of the two solid 
phases wliicli exist along the bonmlary curve in <iucstioii. There 
are so few excti)tioiis to this rule that it is not worth while to con- 
sider them until they have licxn studied more- fully, Imth exi>eri- 
nientally and theoretically. In Fig. 40 are some of the cases from 
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Fig- 36 with a few characteristic isotherms sketched in. la is the 

diagram for a system forming one binary compound AC which is sta- 
ble at its melting point, and which can coexist with any of the 
three components as solid phase. In the field DOKE the binary- 
compound is solid phase. It is not known what is solvent in this 
field ; but it is probable that the comjxDnent A assumes that function 
in one p>art of the field and the component C over the rest of it. 
There seems no reason to assume that B is solvent anywhere outside 
of the field BGOKF. It should be clearly understood that this ap- 
plies only to those cases where A and C are solvents in the respective 
fields in which they occur as solid phases. If A is solvent in part of 
the field in which C is solid phase, A is also solvent in the whole of 

the field occupied by AC. This case will occur with two salts and 
water, the only binary compound being a hydrate with a low inver- 
sion temperature. 

At temperatures just below the melting point of the binary com- 
pound the isotherm will usually have the form represented by the 
lines marked i , four isolated branches, one of them forming a semi- 
circular curve round H. the melting point of the compound. This last 
branch may curve in at the bottom.' If the binary 'com p)ound has a 
higher melting point than any of the components,' the first isotherm 
will consist of the curve round H and the other three branches will 
appear one by one as the temperature falls. At a lower temi>erature 
the isotherm marked 2 has become a closed curve made up of four 
parts. It is clear that the isotherm first becomes a closed curve at 
the lowest temperature at which any boundary curve meets the side 
of the triangle. This is a necessary geometrical consequence of this 
form of diagram and has no theoretical significance. The isotherm 
marked 3, is the first to meet the line OK. The general form is that 
of a figure eight. The contact occurs at the point where the line 

BH cuts OK and represents the maximum temperature at which AC 
and B can be in equilibrium together with the solution and vapor. 

* Cf. Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Chem. 15, 602 (1894). 

'The coiupouud AuAl, has a higher melting point than pure gold so that a 
ternary system satisfying these conditions is possible. Cf. Roberts- Austen, 
Proc. Roy. Soc. 50, 367 (1891). 
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If the temperature be raised at all, both solid phases will change into 
solution until one of them has disappeared. Which will disappear 
first depends on the relative quantities of the two solid phases. This 
maximum temperature has been called the fusion point of two solid 
phases.' It should l>e kept in mind that this intersection is a maxi- 
mum temperature for the line OK but a minimum temperature for 
BH. At yet lower temp>eratures, the isotherm becomes two detached , 
closed curves contracting, one to the point O, the other to the point 
K. If the temperature of K is higher than that of O, the final re- 
sult will be a single closed curve contracting to O as a vanishing 
|)oint. If the temperature of K is lower than that of O the last iso- 
therm possible will consist of a point at K. 

In lb the melting |K)int H of the binary comix)und lies outside the 

field for AC and does not represent a state of stable equilibrium. 
Under these circumstances, the temjxTature will rise continuously as 
the system passes from O to K since this is in the direction towards 
the line BH. In this diagram the melting j)oint of A is assumed to 
be lower than the temperature of the point K and the temperature of 
K to l)e lower than that of F. The first isotherm is for a tempcia- 
ture between those of the points K and F, the second for a tenJiK-ra- 
ture lx*tween K and K and the third for the temjK*rature of the jK)int 
K. Here for the first time, the part of the isotherm along which B 

is solid phase meets the part of the isotherm along which AC is solid 
phase. The point of intersection is no longer somewhere in the 
middle of the line OK nor is it on the line connecting B and H ; but 
it is the highest temperature possible for the stable curve OK and 
the minimum temperature for the line BKH. If the appearance at 
K of C as solid phase can be prevented and the curve OK followe<l 
further it will be found that the temperature will continue to rise, 
passing through. a maximum at the intersection of the prolongation 
of OK with DH. At lower temperatures the isotherm iK-comes a 
closed curve contracting to the point O. 

In II the fields for the binary conqx)und and for the third com- 
ponent are entirely separated.' The first isotherm is taken at the 

' RoozelKX)ui. Zeit. pliys. Cheiii. 15* 616 ( 1S93). 

' It is not at all certain that such a case can actually occur. 
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temperature of the point E to illustrate the fact that the temperature 
difiFerences HE and HO are usually very unequal. The second 
isotherm in the diagram is a closed curve made up of four parts and 
the third a closed curve with three parts. This latter vanishes at the 
]x>int O, because the temperature rises along the line OK according 
to the theorem of van Alkemade. 

In Ilia there are two binary compounds represented by the con- 
ventional formulas AC and BC. Both have stable melting points 
and it is assumed that the line AR, if drawn, would cut OP at some 
point and that the line RH would cut PK. These two intersections 
will be maximum temperatures for OP and PK respectively. It is also 
assumed that the maximum temperature for OP is lower than the 
maximum temperature for PK, lower than the temperature of F and 
higher than the temperature of K. Under these circumstances the 
isotherm for the maximum temperature for OP has the general form 
of a figure eight round O and P and a detached closed curve round 
K as represented in the diagram. In Illb the conditions are the 
same except that there is no maximum for OP, the temjjerature 
rising continuously from O to P. The isotherms in the diagram are 
for the maximum temperature for PK and for the temperature of 
the point P. In this diagram and the preceding one the final iso- 
therm is the point O. In IIIc neither binary compound has a stable 
melting point and the melting point of A is assumed to be lower than 
the temperature of the points F and N. The first isotherm, marked 
I, is that passing through the point K and the second the corresjx>nd- 
ing one for the point P. If the melting point R had been situated 
very close to the apex of the triangle the temperature would have 
risen in passing from P to O instead of falling as is now the case and 
the isotherm at P would have been merely a point. 

When the curves for the monovariant systems do not pass 
through a maximum temperature, the parts of the isoth^ms in the 
adjoining fields first come in contact at the quintuple p)oint lerminat- 
ing the curve at the higher temperature end. It has already been 
shown in discussing la that when there is a temperature maximum 
the two parts of the isotherm become tangent at that point. At 
lower temperatures they will meet at an angle. 




CHAPTER XII 

TWO SALTS ANI» «'ATKR 

In going over the systems which have been worked out experi- 
mentally, it will l)c best to begin with the one composed of mag- 
nesium sulfate, potassium sulfate and water, which has been studied 
by van der HeideV Only a small portion of the entire field has been 
examined and this is reproduced in Fig. 41. The concentrations are 
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ra reacting weights, the sum of the three being always 
L- hundred. (> is the cryuhydric point for (lotassiuni snl- 



'ZciL pliys. Chcm. I*. ji6, 1 i^j). 
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fate atid ice, the temperature being — i.2°. H is the correspond- 
ing point for magnesium sulfate heptahydrate and ice, the tem- 
perature being — 6° owing to the greater solubility of the magnesium 
sulfate. Along GA ice and potassium sulfate are solid phases and 
along HA ice and magnesium sulfate heptahydrate. At A, — 4.5°, 
there exists the non variant system, ice, magnesium sulfate with 
seven of waier, potassium sulfate, solution and vapor. The tem- 
perature is higher than that of the point H, contrary to the rule of 
Schreinemakers' and van Alkemade. The reason for this is that po- 
tassium sulfate precipitates the heptahydrate of magnesium sulfate 
in such quantities that the solution actually becomes more dilute in 
passing from H to A, there being three and seven- tenths units of 
magnesium sulfate in solution at H while the sum of the two .sulfates 
at A is only two and two-tenths units. Of course, potassium sulfate 
has a greater effect in lowering the vapor pressure of a solution than 
magnesium sulfate ; but this is more than balanced b}^ the difference 
in concentration so that the vapor pressure, and therefore the freez- 
ing point, of the solution at A is higher than at H. This is an in- 
teresting instance of the inapplicability of one of Ostwald's most im- 
portant theorems. Ice, potassium sulfate and the heptahydrate of 
magnesium sulphate are in equilibrium at— 4.5° and therefore ice 
and the magnesium salt should be in stable equilibrium. As a mat- 
ter of fact, unless there is an error in the determinations, a mixture 
of these two substances will liquefy at this temperature. 

Along the curve B the solid phases are the two sulfates. At B, 
—3°, the two sulfates unite to form a ternary compound having the 
formula K2Mg(S0J.^ 6HjO. We have thus at B, a new^ non variant 
system, \\\\\\ potassium sulfate, magnesium sulfate heptahydrate and 
the hydrated double salt as .solid phases. Along BC the solid phases 
are the hydrated double salt and magnesium sulfate heptahydrate. 
At C, 47.2°, the salt with seven of water passes into that with six of 
water and there is formed another nonvariant system with the hepta- 
hydrate, the hexahydrate and hydrated double salt as solid phases. 
Along CK the solid phases are the heptahydrate and the hexa- 
hydrate of magnesium sulfate; K, 48.2°, represents the temperature 

' Zeit. phys. Chem. la, 77, (1893). 
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and concentration at which magnesium sulfate with seven and six of 
water are in equilibrium wnth solution and vapor when no potassium 
sulfate is present. In other words it is the inversion point for the 
two hydrates in the binary system, magnesium sulfate and water. 
Along CD the solid phases are the hydrated double salt and mag- 
nesium sulfate with six of water.* At D, 72^. another solid phase 
apf>ears in the fonn of a second hydrated double salt with the 
formula K,Mg(SC\), 4H,0. Along DL the solid phases are the 
new hydrated double salt and the hexahydrateof mngnesium sulfate. 
This cur\'e has not been followed very far ; but an exiK*rinient in a 
sealed tube slmwed that at a temperature of 106^ a change takes 
place presumably of the hexahydrate into a raonohydrate. Along 
DIv the solid phases are the tw<» liydrated double salts. At E, 92°. 
the solution becomes saturated in resjKxrt to [K:)tassium sulfate form- 
ing yet another non variant system. Along KF the solid phases are 
(xHassium sulfate and the salt K,Mg(SO^ ^, ^\lf). At some point on 
this curve the hydrated double salt will lose water changing into 
something else ; but it is not known what this change is nor at what 
temperature it takes place. Along I{B the solid plrnses are potassium 
sulfate and the hydrated double salt K,Mg(vSO,>, 6H,0. In the 
field to the left of HAC ice is the solid phase ; in the field HABCK 
magnesium sulfate with seven of water. The hexahydrate exists in 
the field bounded by KCDL and the undetermined line for the mono- 
hydrate. Potassium sulfate occurs as solid [)hase in the field l>oun<led 
by GABHF and other lines not yet determined. The field for 
K,Mg* 80^ ), 6H,() is entirely determined, being containetl within 
the close<l figure BCDHB. On the other hand, the field for the 
other hydrated double salt K,Mg(SO,), 4H,0 is boundt^ on the left 
by the lines LDHF while the right hand boundary is unknown. 

If we draw the dotted line XX through the lower left hand cor- 
ner of the triangle and the middle of the opjwisite side, this line 
represents a series of solutions in which i>otassium and magnesium 
sulfates are present in equivalent quantities. A jK)int F on this line 

' There is a second ttlcxlification of ina^n^uni sulfate liexaliytlrate ; Imt it 
\*% labile at all temperatures aikI is not considereil here. Cf. van der llei<le, 
Zeit. ph>-s. Chem la, 41 « ('-S^) 
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which does not happen to fall within the limits of the present dia- 
gram wonld represent a solntion having the same composition as the 
hydrated double salt with six of water while yet another point Q 
farther out would represent a solution having the same composition 
as the second hydrated double salt, the one with four of water. 
Whether this second point lies within the field for the salt K,MgS04 
4H2O is not known because the boundaries of this field have not yet 
been fully determined ; but it is improbable that this is the case. 
We know, however, that the solution having a composition repre- 
sented by the formula K,Mg(SOJ, 6H,0 does not lie within the field 
in which that compound can exist as a solid phase. In other words 
this particular hydrated double salt can not exist in equilibrium 
with a solution having the same composition as itself and therefore 
has not a true melting point. From the position of the dotted line 
XX there are other conclusions to be drawn. It does not cut the 
field for KjMg(SOJ, 6H,0 at any point and therefore this salt can 
not be in equilibrium with any solution in which potassium sulfate 
and magnesium sulfate are present in equivalent quantities. Addi- 
tion of water to this salt will therefore decompose it, dissolving out 
an excess of one component and leaving some of the other as solid 
phase.* In this particular case addition of water to the hydrated 
double salt at any temperature between — 3° and 92° will cause a 
partial decomposition with formation of potassium sulfate as solid 
phase, the solution having the concentration corresponding to some 
point on the curve BE. Further addition of water will cause increased 
formation of potassium sulfate and an increased amount of solution, 
the concentration remaining constant until the whole of the hydrated 
double salt has disappeared, leaving the di variant system, potassium 
sulfate, solution and vapor. On adding more water the potassium sul- 
fate will dissolve giving finally a series of unsaturated solutions in which 
the potassium and magnesium sulfates are at last present in equiva- 
lent quantities. With the hydrated double salt, K,Mg(SO,), 4H,0, 
the case may be different. If the dotted line XX cuts the line EF, 
as it seems to in the diagram, this ternary compound will not be de- 



' Cf. Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Chem. a^ 520 (1888) ; Schreiuemakers, Ibid, 
9» 75 (1892). 
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composed by water. Unfortunately the line KF has only been fol- 
lowed a very short way and it may come to an end before it reaches 
the pcMnt F in the diagram. All that can be said is that if tlie dotted 
line cuts the field for the hydrated double salt, K,Mg(SOj, 4H,0, 
this compound will not be decomposed by water ; otherwise it will. 
It is not of much importance either way as there are cases known 
where tlie ternary comix)und is not decomiK)sed by water. 

In regard to the changes of direction at tlie inversion points, 
there is a theorem by Meyerhoffer' which has a certain qualitative 
value. It is that the solubility curve for the s<jlid phasL' which does 
not disappear has no break at the inversion temperature. While it 
is necessiirily true tliat the concentration curve for the com|)onent 
whicli disapjK^ars as solid phase will always have a break at the in- 
version ix)int, the converse of this, which is the theorem of Meyer- 
hoffer, will never be true exactly though the approximation may l>e 
very close. A change in the nature of the second solid phase will 
necessarily affect the solubility of the first b^^cause it is im]x)ssible 
that two different substances can cause the same precipitation, posi- 
tive or negative, of another Ixnly over a range of temperatures. On 
the other hand, this difference of effect will 1k.» relatively small and 
can usually be ignored. The great difficulty in regard to this 
theorem of Meyerhoffer is that the way in which it is detlucetl would 
.seem to imply that the concentrations should be given as amounts of 
each salt in a constant (juantity of water or in a constant (juantity of 
water plus that salt whereas Meyerhoffer takes the amounts of each 
siilt in one hundre<l grams of the solution containing water and both 
salts. He is not ccmsisteiit even in this because the data of Rooze- 
hixmi' are advanced as proofs of the theorem, though these are ex- 
pressed as reacting weights of each salt in one hundred reacting 
weights of water. 

This theorem can be applie<l in the system under discussion. 
Along the line BCD potassium magnesium sulfate with six of water 
is one of the solid phases, magnesium ^ulfate with seven of water 
Ix'ing the other solid phase along HC and magnesium sulfate with 



' Zcit. phys. Cheni. 5^ 120 1 1S90V 
Mbid. J, 518 ( iSHSi. 
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six of water along CD. It is found that the amount of potassium 
sulfate in solution changes practically continuousl}'^ with the tempera- 
ture while the amount of magnesium sulfate in the unit quantity of 
solution changes discontinuously as the temperature becomes 47.2°, 
at the point C. Along the curve CDL the concentration of potassium 
sulfate changes discontinuously at D while that of magnesium sulfate 
does not. Along BEF the reverse is the case. On the other nand, 
Meyerhoffer seems to have found, in the system, sodium and mag- 
nesium sulfates, and water, a case where both curves show a break. 
This however is not well established.* 

With the triangular diagram one can not tell whether Meyer- 
hoffer's theorem holds good unless the isotherms are marked ; but this 
is shown directly in the diagram of van der Heide which is really a 
double diagram.* The temperature is taken as one axis and the 
concentrations of the two salts in one hundred units of solution are 
laid off on the other axis, right and left from a zero f>oint. In this 
method there are two points for each nonvariant system and two 
curves for each monovariant system. This w^orking in duplicate is 
a disadvantage ; but it is, perhaps, compensated by having the 
temperature as an axis in the plane of the paper. 

The direction of the temperature changes along the different 
curves can be predicted, with a single exception, from the theorem 
of van Alkemade. As will be remembered, this theorem states that 
the temperature rises when going along a boundary curve in the 
direction towards the line connecting the melting points of the two 
solid phases in the system. The exception is the line AH. The 
line connecting the melting points is the left side of the triangle and 
the temperature of the point H should be higher than that of A ; but 
this is not the case. For AC, AB, BC, CK, CD. DL, DE, EF and 
BD the theorem applies. It is to be noticed that XX is the line con- 
necting the melting points of the two hydrated double salts so that it 
is entirely proper that the temperature of the point E should be 
higher than that of the point D. 

Only one isotherm is represented, that for 85°. The line YY 

'Zeit. phys. Cheni. 5, 122 (1899). 
-Ibid. la, 425 (1893, 
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shows its course, Init merely approximately as there are not sufficient 
data to |>ermit of its l^eing drawn accurately to scale. It is composed 
of four parts while the isotherm for 72° and 92° have three parts 
only. At temperatures l^t ween 47.2° and 48.2° the isotherm will 
be made up of four sections because it cuts the lines KC, CD and 
KB. Since the lowest temperature at which a solution can exist is 
the point H in the side of the triangle, there will be no isotherm 
which will form a closed curve. At — 4.^)° the isotherm will consist 
of two lines from the point A meeting the side of the triangle, one 
above and the other below the point H. With falling temperature 
the intersection of the two lines will pass along the curve AM until 
at H the isotherm becomes a point. The data for the system ccmi- 
jKjseil of magnesium sulfate, potassium sulfate and water are given 
in Table XXVI. The concentrations are reacting weights in one 
hundred reacting weights of solution, x referring to ix)tassium sul- 
fate and r to magnesium sulfate. 

T.VBLE XXVI 
Temp. .V y Temp. .v y 



Curve Bli 




Curve AB 




- 3° 0.89 


1.37 


- 4-5° 0.87 


1.34 


-f-io. 1. 17 


1.63 


Curve BC 




20. 1 . 39 


1.84 


4-22. 1.24 


3.7« 


30. 1.63 


2.07 


47.3 1.53 


5.75 


40. I.Hy 


2.37 


Curve CI) 




5<^- ^••05 


2.76 


72. 1.69 


6. 12 


60. 2.17 


311 


Curve DL 




70. 2.25 


3.24 


85. 1.78 


6.46 


80. 2.47 


3.60 


Curve KF 




90. 2.58 


3.65 


98. 2.73 


378 


92. 2.67 


3-79 







In the system just studieil, one of the hydrated double salts was 
certainly decomposed by water at all temiK*ratures and the other may 
have l)een. In the system consisting of S(xiium sulfate, magnesium 
sulfate and water, there is forme<l a hydrateil double siilt which is 
not decomposed by water at certain temperatures. This eiiuilibrium 
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has been studied to a certain extent both by van 't Hoff' and by 
Roozebooni.' The solubility determinations are represented graph- 
ically in Fig. 42, the concentrations being reacting weights in one 




KiG. 42, 

hundred reacting weights of the solution. H and G are the crj'o- 

hydric points for magnesium sulfate heptahydrate and sodium sul- 
fate decaliydrate respectively, the temperatures being — 6° and — 0.7°. 
At B the solid phases are the two single salts and ice. The temper- 
ature at which this nonvariant system exists is unlcTiown as well as 
the concentration of the .solution. For this reason the three curves 
meeting at this point are represented by dotted lines. Along BD the 
solid phases are the two hj-drated salts. No points on this curve 
have been determined below E, is". At D, 21.5° there appears the 



'Zeit. phys. Chetn. x, 165 (188; t. 
*11>id. a, 5iS(i3SS). 
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liydratcxl double salt corresixMiding to llie foriiuila NajMg^SOj, 
4H,(). Aloiij; FPF, the solid phases are magnesium sulfate hepta- 
hydrate and the hydrated double salt. In the direction W this 
curve will Ix; terminated by the ap|)earance of the hexahydrate as 
solid phase. The co-ordinates of this new nonvariant system have 
not lK*en determined. The part of the curve PK, represents a labile 
e<iuilibrium, instable with res|K*c^ to the decahydrate of sodium sul- 
fate. Along the curve DC the solid phases are the hydrated double 
salt and hvdrated s<xlium sulfate. At C, 30°, there appears a new 
solid phase, namely anhydrous scxlium sulfate.' Along CK the solid 
phases are anhydrous s<xlium .sulfate and the hydrated double salt. 
This curve has only been followeil a little way and it is not known 
what Ixx^Mues of it at higher tem|x.*ratures. It is rather imix>rtant 
that this should Ix- investigateil since it is impossible to pre<lict 
whether the curve will lx.*nd upwards or downwards. Its j)resent di- 
rection is contrary to the theorem of van Alkemade ; but we are not 
justified in calling it a real exception until the whole curve has l)eeii 
determine<l. From the iK>int C there must run a third curve along 
which anhydrous and hydrate<l sodium sulfate are solid phases ; but 
the only other ix)int on the curve which is known is at X, 32.6**, for 
the binary system composeil of s<Klium sulfate and water. For this 
reason a dotte<l line has lx*en drawn Ix-tween the.se two jxiints to ein- 
pluisize the fact that they are connecteil. The exix-rimental curve 
will prolxibly have this general form. 

The fields for the ilivariant .sv.stems. in which there is only one 
s^>lid phase, are marke<l on the diagram so far as ix>ssible. Ice ex- 
ists in the field lx>unded by GHH ; magnesium sulfate heptahydrate 
in the field bounded by HBDF and the undeterminetl line for the 
hexahydrate. The field for s(xlium sulfate with ten of water is 
Ixnmded by OBDCN. The field for anhydrous s^xlium sulfate can 
not be given until scmiethiiig definite is known about the curve CK. 
It will Ix? possible to have two different divariant systems in the 
field Ix'tween CK and CN and also in the field Ix'tween CK and CD. 



' The ol>servati(>ii of van 't Iloff that the hy<lratetl Mxliutn sulfate melts at 
26^ in presence of an equivalent quantity of crystalli/etl magnesium sulfate can 
not refer to a state of stahle e((uilibriuni and has no place in thU discussion. 
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In the field KCN one of the solid phases will be hydrated sodium 
sulfate while the solid phase of the second divariant system will be 
anhydrous sodium sulfate or the hydrated double salt according as 
CK curves in one direction or the other. Although no measure- 
ments have been made in regard to this, Roozeboom feels certain 
that anhydrous sodium sulfate exists as the solid phase to the right 
of CK and the hydrated double salt to the left/ It is, of course, 
clear that two sets of divariant systems can not exist at the same 
temperature with the same concentrations in the solution phase. We 
can, therefore, have different isotherms apparently intersecting in 
the fields KCN and KCD. This indefiniteness disappears if we con- 
sider the solid figure formed with the temperature as vertical axis. 
The reason for the complication is that the solubility of anhydrous 
sodium sulfate decreases with increasing temperature. 

While we do not know the whole of the field for the hydrated 
double salt, it is clear from the diagram that this compound can ex- 
ist as solid phase in the field to the right of the lines FDC. The 
dotted lines XX represent solutions which contain the two salts in 
equivalent quantities. This line cuts the curv,e DC at the point X, 
corresponding to a temperature of 25°, showing that the hydrated 
double salt is decomposed by water at a temperature below 25° while, 
from this temperature on, water will dissolve the solid components 
in equivalent quantities. This is found to be the case experiment- 
ally. Above 25° the hydrated double salt is not decomposed by 
water ; but dissolves and recrystallizes as if it were a single sub- 
stance. Below 21.5° the double salt cannot exist at all and 
between 21.5° and 25° it can exist only in presence of a solu- 
tion containing a relatively larger amount of magnesium sulfate than 
the crystals. In other words between these two temperatures the 
hydrated double salt is decomposed by water with precipitation of 
hydrated sodium sulfate. The temperatures between the limits within 
which the double salt is decomposed have been called the range of 
decomposition by Meyerhoffer.*'' For this particular comp>ound the 
range is only about three and a half degrees ; for the double sulfate 



* Private letter. 

^Zeit. phys. Chein. 5, 109 (1890). 
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of niagiiesiiim and potassium with six of water we have seen that it 
covered all the temperatures at which that salt could exist. With 
the double sulfate of copper and potassium the range of decomposi- 
tion is presumably zero though there are no experiments to that ef- 
fect. Within the range of decomposition a compound can not be 
purified by recrystallization because it is continually decomposed by 
water. In Table XXVII are the data for the system, magnesium 
and sodium sulfates and water. The concentrations are expressed 
as reacting weights of the salts in one hundred reacting weights of 
the solution, x denoting sodium sulfate and y magnesium sulfate. 

Table XXVII 

Temp. .1 V Temp. x y 



Curve BI^D 


Curve F.DF 


15° 1-55 4.25 


i«.5° 3.17 396 


18.5 2.01 4.29 


22. 2.66 4.32 


Curve DC 


24.5 2.51 4.44 


22. 2.74 4.37 


30. 2.14 4.93 


24.5 3-23 3-39 


35. 1.61 5.46 


30. 4.27 2.71 


Curve CK 




35. * .].02 2/58 



The equilibrium l)etween cupric chloride, potassium chloride and 
water has been studied by Meyerhoffer* though his investigations 
cover only a small portion of the field. His results are represented 
graphically in Fig. 43. G is the cryohydric point for ice and i>otas- 
sium chloride, the temperature being — 1 1.4*^ according to Guthrie'. 
H is the corresponding jwint for cupric chloride with two of water. 
This point has not been accurately determine<l but the temperature 
is lower than —23° *. Along GB ice and potassium chloride are 
solid phases and along HN ice and hydrated cupric chloride. These 
cur\*es do not meet, as in all probability the double chloride with the 
composition corresponding to the formula CuCl,2KCl2H,0 appears 
both at B and at N. Ivach of these i)oints represents a nonvariant 

' Zeil. phys. Cheui. 3, 336 ( 1S89). 

'Phil. Mag. (4)49. 26911S75). 

'Cf. cic Coppet. Ann. chim. phys. u \ Jj, 386 iiSji ). 
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system, the solid phases at B being ice, potassium chloride and 
copper dipotassium chloride, while at N they are ice, hydrated cupric 
chloride and the hydrated double salt. Along BN the solid phases 
are ice and the hydrated double salt. Not one of these curves has 
been studied experimentally ; but the temperature should rise in 
passing from N to B. Along BD the solid phases are potassium 
chloride and the blue copper dipotassium chloride. This curve has 
been followed from E, 39°, to D, 92°. At this latter temperature 




Fig. 43. 

there is formation of the red anhydrous double salt represented by 
the formula CuCl^KCl. At D there exists the non variant system, 
potassium chloride, copper dipotassium chloride, copper potassium 
chloride, solution and vapor. If the temperature rises above 92® 
the copper dipotassium chloride breaks up into potassium chloride 
and copper potassium chloride forming the monovariant system 
stable along DF, the two last mentioned salts being present as solid 
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phases. Going back and starting from X we can pass along the 
curve NC with hydrated ciipric chloride and the bhie ternary com- 
|X)UtKl as solid pliases. The jKiint S corresjXMids to the temiKTature 
of zero degrees centigrade and is the jx)int at which Meyerhoffer's 
measurements Ixrgin. Beyond C, 56°, the copjK*r di]K)tassium 
chloride ceases to l>e stable in presence of an excess of cui)ric 
chloride and. at this |'K)int. there exists the nonvariant system, hy- 
drated cupric chloride, copper dijxjt a ssium chloride, coj)jx-r potassium 
chloride, s<:)lution and vajH^r. Along CK the solid j)hases are hy- 
drated cupric chloride and the anhydrous double salt while along CI) 
they are the ternary and the binary compounds of cx>j)|kt and jK>tas- 
sium chloride. 

Ice exists as solid phase in the field bounde<l l)y HXHG ; 
I>otassium chloride in that iHHinded by (iHDF ; and hydrated cuj)ric 
chloride in the field l>ounded by HXCK and the undetermine<l curve 
for the anhydrous salt. The blue hydrate<l double salt exists as 
solid phase only in the closed field DHXCD. The dotte<l line ZZ 
represents solutions in which there is twice as much jKitassium 
chloride as cupric chloride. This line does not cut the fiehl f<»r 
copjK'r diiH)tassiuni chloride so far as we know and therefore this 
salt is always deconii>oseil by water with precipitation of ]X)tassium 
chloride. The green color which this sidt usually has is due to a 
slight decomjMJsition and traces of mother liipior rich in cupric 
chloride. To obtain the salt pure it should Ik.* washe<l with a jH)tas- 
sium chloride .solution instead of with pure water. The dotte<l line 
XX represents solutions in which the ratio of cupric and {N)tassium 
chlorides is unity. The field for the anhydrous d<mble salt, l)ounded 
by KCDF, is cut by this line at X,. 72°, and from this temjHrrature 
upwards it is jKxssible to obtain a solution of this double salt contain- 
ing the two salts in the .same ratio as in the st>lid phase. IJetween 
56^ and 72° the rt*<l doul)le salt is deconi|>osed by water with forma- 
tion of the blue .salt CuCl^ 2KCl2H.(). In this case the range of de- 
connxisition extends over sixteen degrees. 

The line ZZ connects the melting |)oints of ice and of coj^jkt di- 
|x>tassium chloride and it is for this reason that the temjK-rature 
should rise as the system jxi.sses along XB from X to B. It is to be 
noticed that the .s;ilt conn>onent which is present at B is necessarily 

12 
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the component which is precipitated by the action of water upon the 
double salt. This has been expressed in another fonu by Schreine- 
niakers* in the rule : "The cr>'ohydric temperature of a solution in 
equilibrium with double salt and the component which does not pre- 
cipitate is lower than the cryohydric temperature of a solution in 
equilibrium with double salt and the component which precipitates." 
If the double salt were not decomposed by water, the points N and 
B in the diagram would lie on opposite sides of the line ZZ and 
there would be, according to the theorem of van Alkemade, a maxi- 
mum temperature at the point where ZZ cuts NB. This conclusion 
was drawn simultaneously by Schreinemakers* and by Meyerhoffer,* 
who reached this result independently and by different ways. As 
an illustration of this point we may take the system, copper sulfate, 
ammonium sulfate and water. The temperature at which ice, copper 
.sulfate with five of water and the hydrated double salt Cu(NH^), 
(S0J,6H,0 are in equilibrium with solution and vapor is —2.6°. 
The temperature for the corresponding point with ammonium 
sulfate instead of copper sulfate as solid phase is —19^. A .solution 
containing the two salts in equivalent quantities is in equilibrium 
Vvith ice and the double salt at —1.7°. The double salt of copper and 
ammonium chloride CuCl,2NH^Cl2HjO is in equilibrium with ice and 
ammonium chloride at —15.7°; with ice and hydrated cupric 
chloride at a temperature lower than — 42^, while the curve connect- 
ing these points passes through a maximum temperature at —12.7°. 

In table XXVIII are the data for the system, potassium chloride, 
clipric chloride and water, x denoting reacting weights of potassium 
chloride, y reacting weights of cupric chloride in one hundred react- 
ing weights of solution. 

The system, lead iodide, potassium iodide and water studied by 
Schreinemakers* need not detain us long. There is formed a com- 



'Zeit. phys. Chem. M, 85 (1893). 

'Ibid. 13,87(1893), 

*Silzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien, : OJ, lib, 2co (1893). 

* Zeit. phys. Chem. 9^ 57 ; 10, 467 ( 1892) ; Schreineuiakers was misled by 
a faulty analysis made by Ditte and, in the first paper, the formula of the hy- 
drated double salt is wrong and consequently most of the theoretical condu- 
^rious. In the second paper the errors are corrected. 
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pound, PbI,Kl2H,0, which is decomposed at all tem|>eralures with 
precipitation of hydrated lead iodide. The cryohydric temperature 
for double salt and lead iodide is —2.8° and for double salt and 
potassium iodide is —22.8°. This is an experimental confirmation 
of the rule of Schreinemakers in regard to the relative temperatures 
of these points. The hydrated double salt is an excellent one for a 
lecture experiment since it is pale yellow in color, while the hydrated 
lead iodide crystallizes in lustrous almost orange scales. Addition of 
water produce an almost instantaneous decomposition with change of 
color. This can be made to disappear by adding potassium iodide. 

TAm.K XXVIII 
Temp. .1 r Temp. .t r 



Curve HKD 


Curve NSC 


39.4° 


8.61 


4.82 


0.** 


1.7 8.81 


49.9 
60.4 


9.68 
II. 2 


5-43 
6.35 


39.6 
50. » 


4.6 10.9 
5-7 H.38 


79.1 
90.5 


1447 

»7.5 
Curve DF 


8.54 
10.69 


52.9 
Ci 

60.2 


6.25 12.08 
irve CK 
6.84 12.74 


93.7 
98.8 


18.3 
20.1 


II. 4 

»2.3 


72.6 6.68 13.43 
Curve CD 



64.2 9.16 11.78 

There are no other ternary systems made up of two salts and 
water which have been studied at all in detail ; but there are deter- 
minations of several quintuple points or j>oints at which five phases 
coexist.' Calcium acetate combines with cop|K'r acetate to form a 
double salt' which splits into the conn)onent salts at 76**. The solid 
phases at this point are CaAc,H,0, CuAc,H,0 and CaCuAc^8H,0. 
This is a striking experiment because copper acetate is green and 
calcium acetate white, while the hydrate<l double salt is an intense 
blue. In this case the double salt is stable below the inversion tem- 
perature while the double sulfate of magnesium and sodium was 
stable at higher temperatures, decomposing into single salts at tem- 

* Roozeboom, Recueil Trav. Pa>s-B«8 6» 331, (1887) ; Zeit phys. Chetn. >• 
513, (1888). 

* Reicher, Ibid. I, 221, (1887). 
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peratures below that of the quintuple point. The Theorem of Le 
Chatelier would tell us the direction of the change at the quintuple 
point if the heats of reaction were known. As this is generally not 
the case, we must content ourselves with an approximation. If we 
assume that no one of the compounds has a true melting point, the 
following rule holds good in all the instances yet studied. When 
one of the solid phases can split into the other two with addition or 
subtraction of water' the inversion point is a minimum temperature 
for that phase if the water be added to complete the reaction and a 
maximum temp)erature if the water be subtracted.' 

The following instances will illustrate this rule and at the same 
time furnish a list of the different systems in which quintuple points 
have been determined. At — 3° one of the double sulfates of mag- 
nesium and f)otassium changes into the single sulfates with addition 
of water.* This is a minimum temperature for K2Mg(SOj26H,0. 

K,Mg(SO;), 6H,0 + H,0 = K,SO, + MgSO, yH^O. 

The same change takes place at 21.5*^ with the double sulfate of so- 
dium and magnesium.* This is the minimum temperature for 
the double sulfate, Na,Mg(S0,),4H,0. 

Na,Mg(S0,),4H,0 + i3H,0= Na,SO, ioH,0 + MgSO, 7H,0. 

Copper potassium chloride changes at 56° into copp)er dif>otassium 
chloride and hydrated cupric chloride.* This is a minimum temper- 
ature for CuCl,KCl. 

2CuCl, KCl -f 4H.O = CuCl, 2KCI 2H,0 + CuCl, 2H,0. 

At 92° copper dipotassium chloride changes into copper potassium 
chloride and potassium chloride. This is a maximum temperature 
for CuCl,2KCl2H,0. 

CuCl, 2KCI 2H,0 — 2H,0 = CuCl, KCl + KCl. 



* It is not possible to have in equilibrium three solid phases such that one 
can be formed from the other two without addition or subtraction of water. 

*Cf. Roozebooni, Recueil Trav-Pays-Bas, 6» 341 (1887) ; Zeit, phys. Chem. 
8, 517 (1S88), Bancroft. Jour. Phys. Chem. I, No. 6 (1897). 
•'* van der Heide, Zeit. phys. Chem. ia» 416 (1893). 

* van *t HofF and van De venter, Ibid. I, 165 (1887). 
'• Meyerhoffer, Ibid. 3, 336 ( 1889). 
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An analogous change occurs at 146** with coj>per diainmoniuni chlo- 
ride.' This is a maximum temperature for CuCl, 2NH^Cl2H,0. 

CuCl, 2NH.Cl2H,0 — 2H,0 = CuCl,XH,Cl + NH.CI. 

At 15.5" one of the double salts of copper tetrethyl ammonium 
chloride changes into another double salt and hydrated cupric chlo- 
ride.' This is a minimum temperature for 5CUCI, 2N(C,H4)^C1. 

5CUCI, 2N(C,HJ.C! -f 8H,0 = CuCl, 2N(C,H,),Cl -h 4CUCI, 2H,0. 

The double acetate of copper and calcium changes at 76** into the 
single acetates.* This is a maximum temperature for CuCa Ac, 8H,0. 

CuCaAc, 8H,0 — 6H,0 = Cu Ac, H,0 -h CaAc, H,0. 

Sodium ammonium racemate decomjKjses at 27** into the dextrorotary 
and laevorotary sodium ammonium tartrates.* This is a minimum 
temperature for (NaXH,C,H,0,H,0),. 

( NaNH.C.H.O, H,0 ), -h 6H,0 = 2( NaNH.C.H.O. aM,0). 

The same salt changes at 35** into the single racemates.* This is a 
maximum temperature for ( NaNH^C^H^O^HjO),. 

2(XaNH.C,H.O.H,0),-4H,0=(Na,C,H.OJ,-hC[NHj,C,H.O.),. 

The double potassium sodium racemate undergoes similar changes at 
the temperature of —6** and 41** respectively* the first being a mini- 
mum temperature for (KNaC,H,0^3H,0), and the second a maxi- 
mum temperature for the same salt. 

( KNaC.H.O. 3H,0),-|- 2H,0=2( KNaC.H.0. 4H,0). 

2( KNaC.H^O. 3H,0 ), - 8H,0 = ( Na,C.H,0.\ + K,C.H.O, 2H,0), . 

There are some nonvariant systems containing three solid phases, 
solution and vapor, in which two of the solid phases can not be 
made from the third with or without addition of water and these 
must also be considered. They can be divided into two classes : 
•* One solid phase can be transformed into one of the others by ad- 

' Meyerhoffer, ZciL phys, Chem. 5, 98 (1890). 

* MeyerliofTer, Sitzuii^rsber. Akatl. Wtss. Wien. 103, lib. iy)(i893). 

* Reicher, Zeit. phys. Clicm. l, 221 (1887). 

* van *t Hoff and van Deventcr, IWd. I, 165 (1887). 

^ van *t Hoff, Goldschnitdt and Joruweii, Ibid. 17, 49 ( 1895), 

* van *t Hoflf and Ooldschniidt, Ibid. 17, 505 ( 1895). 
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dition or subtraction of water. No one of the solid phases can be 
converted into either of the others by addition or subtraction of 
water." If one solid phase can be converted into one of the others 
by addition of water the inversion point is a maximum or a mini- 
mum temperature for one of those phases and is neither a maximum 
nor minimum for the the third phase. This can be illustrated very 
readily by three instances from the system, potassium sulfate, mag- 
nesium sulfate and water. At 47.2° two of the solid phases are 
MgSO, 7H,0 and MgSO, 6H,0 while the third is K,Mg(S0,),6H,0. 
This is a minimum temperature for the hexahydrate. If the tem- 
ature of the point had been higher than 48.2° it would have been a 
maximum temperature for the heptahydrate. No example of this 
latter form has yet been observed ; but it is not impossible. The 
hydrated double salt exists both above and below the temperature of 
the inversion point. At 72° two of the solid phases are the hydrated 
double salts K,Mg(SO;), 6H,0 and K,Mg(SOj2 4H,0 while the 
third is magnesium sulfate heptahydrate. At 92° two of the solid 
phases are the same two hydrated double salts and the third is po- 
tassium sulfate. The first temperature is a minimum for the double 
salt with four of water and the second a maximum for that with six 
of water. If the temperatures are not given it can only be told by 
experiment which point is which. If the compositions of the solu- 
tions are known, the direction of the temperature change can be 
foretold from the theorem of van Alkemade. The higher tempera- 
ture will necessarily be a maximum for the double salt with the larger 
amount of water of crystallization. 

When no one of the three solid phases can be converted into either 
of the others, it is impossible to make any definite prediction when 
the only data are the formulas of the three solid phases. As an in- 
stance take the two quintuple points where the solid phases are ice, 
hydrated calcium acetate and copper calcium acetate, ice, hy- 
drated copper acetate and copper calcium acetate. The two sets 
consist of ice, a hydrated salt and a hydrated double salt. There is 
no way of distinguishing them without further information. Here 
again the theorem of van Alkemade will help us if the concentra- 
tions of the two solutions are known and if the double salt is de- 
composed by water. If the double salt is stable in presence of water, 
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there is no a priori method of telling which cryohydric teinpreature 
is the higher, though this may be guessed at if the concentrations 
are known.' It should be clearly understood that in all these cases 
a maximum or a minimum temperature for a given substance refers 
to that substance in equilibrium with solution and vapor. For in- 
stance, 56*' is a minimum teniperature for copper potassium chloride 
in eijuilibrium with solution and vapor ; but it is possible for copper 
dipotassium chloride, copper potassium chloride, potassium chloride 
and vapor to be in stable equilibrium at ordinary temperatures. 

It is not an entirely empirical rule that when one s^>lid phase 
can change into the other two with addition or subtraction of water 
the quintuple jMjint is a minimum or a maximum temperature res- 
pectively for that phase. The heat effect due to the absorption or 
splitting off of water is so much greater than any of the other heats 
of reaction that it determines the sign of the whole heat effect and 
the direction of the change. In cases where this is not so, the rule 
will not hold. One would expect it to apply in practically all cases 
where two of the components are solids in the pure state at all teni- 
|K-ratures covered by the experiment . and where the third component 
is near or above its melting point. It so happens that most systems 
which have been studied come under this head. Water occupies an 
exceptional position in determining the direction of the change be- 
cause it occupies an exceptional place in the system, being the sol- 
vent and practically the only constituent in the vapor phase. It Ls 
obvious that it is necessary to limit these rules for the change of the 
e<|uilibrium with the temperature to compounds not having a true 
melting |>oint, because the melting point is always the maximum 
temperature for that phase, and neither of the two quintuple points 
in which a boundary curve terminates is necessarily a maximum 
temperature even for the monovariant system which exists along it. 

* Cf. Schrciiicaiakere, Zeit pli>-«. Chem. I»» 73 (1893). 
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PRESSURE CURVES 



All the monovariaiit systems considered thus far have been com- 
posed of two solid phases, solution and vapor, for only these find a 
place in a concentration -temperature diagrani. In the quintuple point 
five boundary curves meet so that there are still two monovariant 
systems unaccounted for. Instead of taking these by themselves, it 
will be better to treat them as parts of the pressure-temperature dia- 
gram for a system of three components, only one of which is meas- 
urably volatile. In the simplest case that we need consider, one of 
the salts forms a hydrate, w^hich can coexist as solid phase with any 
of the three other possible solid phases, and is instable at its melting 
point. The concentration-temperature diagram for this system is 
given by I a in Fig. 36. Such a system would be realized with sodi- 
um sulfate, sodium chloride and water, denoted by C, B and A, re- 
spectively. Fig. 44 is the pressure- temperature diagram for the equi- 
libria around the quintuple point K w^here sodium chloride, hydrated 
and anhydrous sodium sulfate, solution and vapor coexist. KF, KE 




Fig. 44. 

and KO are the curv^es for the monovariant systems composed of two 
solid phases, solution and vapor. The solid phases are hydrated and 
anhydrous sodium sulfate along KE, anhydrous sodium sulfate and 
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scxliuni chloride along KK, hydrated s(KHiini sulfate and s(xliuni chlo- 
ride along KG. At the point \\ the concentration of scxiinni chloride 
is zero, and the concentration of water is zero at the jwint F. The 
curve KO terminates at the jxant () where ice apinrars as a solid 
phase, making a new quintuple iK>int. The solution connoted by 
KK is more dilute than the one connoted by KF and therefore the 
former curve lies above the latter. The curves KK and KF, if pro- 
longetl, will lie Ixlow KO. When one of the phases is a s;iturated 
solution, the more stable system is the one with the higher vaiK)r 
pressure.' This is true for ternary as well as for binary systems. It 
does not follow from this that the monovariant system represented 
by KF is instable with resiKrct to that represented by KI^. It is not 
sufficient to con.sider the total c<mcentralions <mly ; with three com- 
ponents the relative amounts of the two salts is a very im{M>rtant 
factor in determining the etpiilibrium. If the solution with the lower 
vaiM)r pressures along KF could change into the solutions with the 
higher va|H)r pressures along KIC by precipitation of liydrate<l s^Klium 
sulfate, the first set of solutions would not represent stable mcxlifica- 
tions. This is not the case, and lK)th KF and KIC are pressure-tem- 
jK-rature curves for stable monovariant .systems. 

Of the other two curves meeting in the jxiint K, the curve KN 
represents the conditions of pressure and temjKTature under which 
hvdrated and anhvdrous sodium sulfate, s<xlium cldoride and s<»lu- 
ti<m are in eciuilibrium. According to the theorem of Le Chatelier, 
this curve will slant to the left if hydratetl sodium sulfate ami s<xli- 
um chloride <Kxrupy a larger volume than anhydrous .sixlium sulfate 
and the resulting .soluticm ; to the right if the reverse is the case. 
The curve KS represents the ecpiilibrium l)etween hydrated and an- 
hydrous s<xiium sulfate, sodium chloride and vaix)r. This curve, if 
prolongetl, would certainly lie alxive KI* and ix)ssibly alnive KK l)e- 
cause the system with the higher va|x)r pressure is the less stable 
when it contains no solution phase. 

The quantitative relations of KK and KS to the l^oundary curves 
for the binary system, s<xlium sulfate and water, are not dctinitely 
known. In Fig. 45 are given the two chief |X)ssibilities. Thequad- 

' Se€ page 5S. 
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Fig. 45. 

ruple point for the binary system is at E in both diagrams and the 
quintnple point for the ternary system at K. Along curves I, II, 
III and IV the solid phases are anhydrous sodium sulfate, solution 
and vapor ; hydrated and anhydrous sodium sulfate, and solution ; 
hydrated sodium sulfate, solution and vapor ; hydrated and an- 
hydrous sodium sulfate, and vapor. Curve V represents the instable 
portion of curve I, the phases being anhydrous sodium sulfate, solu- 
tion and vapor. The curves for the ternary system have the same 
lettering as in Fig. 44. In the left-hand diagram it is assumed that 
sodium sulfate effloresces under water when the pressure equals the 
dissociation pressure for pure hydrated sodium sulfate ; in the right- 
hand diagram it is assumed that the change takes place when the 
pressure equals that of the solution in equilibrium with anhydrous 
sodium sulfate. If the first hypothesis is the right one, EKS be- . 
comes a single curve and will always have the same values regardless 
of the tiature of the third component. This seems to be the view 
adopted by Lowenherz*. An analogous case occured in the equili- 
brium between potassium chloride and water. There it was seen 
that if the partial pressure and the specific action of the pota.ssium 
chloride were neglected, the pressure-temperature curves for ice, 
solution and vapor and for ice, salt and vapor were identical with 
the sublimation curve for ice.* 

' Zeit. phys. Cheni. 18, 70 ( 1894). 
■^ Cf. page 50. 
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Aj^ainst this is to be set the fact, iioticeil with calciiini chloride* 
that the diss<x:iation pressure for a hydrated salt is a function of the 
dissociation products. A coni|x>und has a definite dissociation 
])ressure only with resptfct to a given phase or set of phases just as a 
solution is saturated only with res|K*ct to a given phase or set of 
phases. This appears very clearly when the compound is a hydrate<l 
double salt which can effloresce in different wavs. It is therefore 
probable, though not proved, that ICK and KS are not parts of the 
same curve and that neither coincides with the diss<x:iation curve of 
hydrated and anhydrous s^xlium sulfates. If the right-hand diagram 
in Kig. 45 represents the facts the curve KS will lie above curve IV 
or the presence of solid s<Klium chloride decreases the stability of 
hydrate<l s<Klium sulfate with respect to the anhydrous salt. I^)oked 
at in this way s<Kiium chloride may be called a catalytic agen». 

The solubility curve for a hydrate<l and anhydrous .s;dt in a 
ternary system has t>een studied by Ooldschmidt.' He makes the 
unnecessary and incorrect assumption that the solu!)ility in water of 
an anhydrous salt is scarcely aflecte<l. if at all, by the addition of a 
non -electrolyte. Kroni this premise he concludes that addition of a 
non -electrolyte increases the solubility of a hydrated s;dt. This is 
right as far as it goes ; but it is inaccurately wordeil an<l is not a 
general statement of the relations. In a ternary system a .single 
M>iid phase has not a definite solubility at a fixed temperature. It 
can exist in etjuilibrium with a series of solutions. The limiting 
s<ilubility, or solubility in presence of another solid phase, can have 
but a single value for each temiK-rature. (loldschmidt's pro|M)sition 
when accurately worded will read : If the s;dt concentration in the 
monovariant system, hydrated and anhydrous salt, solution and 
va|>or, Ik' etpial to the .solubility of the anhydrous s;dt in water, it 
will Ih.* greater than the solubility of the hydratetl s;dt in water. 
This is only a special case of the well-known fact that one thing can 
not Ih? eipial to two different things. It is probable that the limiting 
solubility is determine<l in cases of this sort !)y pressure considera- 
tions and it is for this reason that Goldschmidt's results have l)een 



• Cf. |>«K« 73. 

• Zeil. phys. Clietti. 17, 145 1 iS95 
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referred to here rather than in the chapters on concentration and 
temperature. It is very important that some careful measurements 
be made to determine directly the pressure at which the efflorescence 
takes place. The chief objection to accepting the left-hand diagram 
in Fig. 45 is the behavior of hydrated double salts ; but it is conceiv- 
able that these really come in a class by themselves and that one 
might lay down the rule that a solid phase affects the dissociation 
pressure of another solid phase only when it can react with one of 
the dissociation products. 

Of special interest are the curves for the monovariant systems in 
which a hydrated double salt is one of the solid phases. As an ex- 
ample of a hydrated double salt which separates from solution only 
below a certain temperature, we may take the system, copper acetate, 
calcium acetate and water, in the neighborhood of 76°. Roozeboom* 
has already pointed out the relative positions of the five curves at 
this quintuple point and his diagram is reproduced in Fig. 46. 




Fig. 46. 

OD, 00, , and OO, are the curves for two solid phases, solution and 
vapor. Along OD the solid phases are the tw^o single acetates, 
CuACjHjO and CaAc^H^O ; along OO^ , the hydrated double salt, 
CuCaAc^ 8HjO, and crystallized copper acetate ; along OO, the hy- 
drated double salt and crystalized calcium acetate. The curve DO , 



'Zeit. phys. Chem. a, 517 (1888). 
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if prolonj^ed will lie l)elow OO, for the reasons already given when 
(liscussinj^: Mr. 44. 0\\ is the curve for the double salt, the two 
sinj^le siilts and solution. The cur\-e slants to the left because the 
hydratetl double salt occupies a larger volume than its dissociation 
pHKlucts and must, therefore, be decomix)sed by pressure.* Spring 
and van 't Hofl' have found that, under an estimatetl pressure of 
six thousand atmospheres, the hydratetl double .salt is certainly con- 
verteil into the single .salts and .solution at 40*^ and probably at 16°. 
The curve OF gives the simultanecms values for pressure and tem- 
I)erature when the double salt and the two single .salts are in e<iuili- 
briuni with vaj>or. It is the dissociation curve for the hydrate<l 
double salt. This curve mu.st lie alx)ve the dissociati(m curves for 
hydratcd copi)er acetate or hydrated calcium acetate iKcau.se these 
compound.'^ can not begin to di.ss^xriatc until the whole of the dcmble 
s;dt has disappeare<l. It is to l)e noticed that ()(^, and OO, can l>e 
looked upon as di.ssociation curves for the hydrated double .s;dt 
though not in the usual sense of the term. At pressures given by 
(K), the double salt effloresces under water with formation of copj^T 
acetate; at pressures given by ()(), it efflorersces under water with 
formation of calcium acetate while at pressures given by OK it efflo- 
resces with formation of the two single sidts. Only this last is usu- 
ally l(X)ked uiK)n as a dissociation curve. At pressures l)etwecn OF 
and (K), the hydrated double .sidt is stable in presence of solid calci- 
um acetate ; Inrtween OF and OO, in presence of solid cop|>er ace- 
tate. It was .seen in discussing Fig. 44 that KK might Inr looke<l 
uix)n as a continuation of SK ; but such a view is untenable with a 
hydrated double salt iK^cau.se it can change under water in two ways. 
In this particular case it is doubly imiM)S.sible l>ecause OO, OO, and 
OF all lie on the same side of the |X)ini O. 

The tem|)erature of the jxiint O is a maximum tem|K;rature for 
this hydrated double .salt whether in equilibrium with l)oth solution 
and va|>or or not. The conditions under which this (Kxnirs have 
been formulated by RoozelxKun' as follows: *'The cjuintuple jK)int 

' van 't Hoff aiul van Dcventer, Zeit. pins. Cbeni. I. 173 < iSS7». 
• Ibid. I, 227 (iSS7). 
' Il)id. a. 517 I iSS7». 
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which one meets in the study of hydrated double salts is only a tran- 
sition point (maximum temperature) for the double salt if the double 
salt contains more water of crystallization than the two components 
together and if the change into the components and solution is ac- 
companied by contraction ; in all other cases the hydrated double 
salt can exist at higher and lower temperatures than the quintuple 
point." 

As an example of a hydrated double salt which can exist in equi- 
librium with solution only above a certain temperature, Roozeboom 
has taken the double sulfate of sodium and magnesium.* In Fig. 47 
is the pressure-temperature diagram for the equilibrium around the 
quintuple point at 21.5°. The monovariant systems containing both 




Fig. 47. 

solution and vapor phases are represented by OjO with the hydrated 
double salt, Na2Mg(S04)24HjO, and hydrated sodium sulfate, 
NajjSO^ioHjO, as solid phases ; by 0,0, with double salt and hy- 
drated magnesium sulfate ; by OjD with the two hydrated single 
salts as solid phases. These three curves end with the appearance 
of anhydrous sodium sulfate, magnesium sulfate with six of water 
and ice, respectively. Along 0,E| the phases are the two single 
salts, the double salt and solution. This curve slants to the right be- 
cause the change of the single salts into double salt and solution is 
accompanied by an expansion of volume.* The curve OiFj is the 

> Zeit. pbys. Chein. a, 513 (1888). 

'van *t Hoff and van Deventer, Ibid. I, 173 (1887). 
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pressure-tcniiKfrature curve for the three soHd phases and vapor. It 
is clear from the diagram that the point O, is not a minimum tem- 
I>erature for the double sulfate of sodium and magnesium. A quin- 
tuple point may be a maximum or a minimum temperature for a 
given solid phase in equilibrium with soluticm and vaiK)r, as has 
already l)een shown in the chapter on quintuple |X)ints ; but if it is 
not recjuired that the solid phase shall coexist with solution and va- 
I>or, the quintuple point is not a minimum temperature for any solid 
])hase, while it is a maximum temiK-rature for a hydratetl double .salt 
onlv under the conditions laid down bv R(x>zelKXjm, and the addi- 
tional one — also stated explicitly by him — that the dimble .salt is not 
stable at its melting })oint. 

Having .studied the arrangement of the curves round a quintu- 
ple j)oint we are in a {)osition to consider the pressure-temiKTature 
diagram, including all the monovarianl systems in which a hydrated 
double .salt is one of the solid pha.ses. It has already iK-en shown 
that the field for a ternary compound must be bounded by three 
curves, and may be by many more. The fields for the salts 
K,Mg(SC\>,6II,0 and CuCl,2KCl2H,() were each bounded by four 
curves; there are no instances known as yet in which the field is 
l)ounded by three curves, but such a state of things is readily iH>ssi- 
ble and must Ix; taken into account because it is the simplest case. 
It mav be well to menticm that two salts which alwavs crvstallize in 
the anhydrous form from aqueous solution can not form a hydrated 
double .salt unless this comixmnd can exist in stable equilibrium with 
ice, .solution and vaix)r. This can easily Ik' .seen by ct)nstructing the 
appropriate diagram. 

In Fig. 48 are the pressure-tenqxTature curves for a hydrated 
double salt which has no true melting point and which can exist in 
.stable eciuilibrium with only three different solid pha.ses, one of these 
being a hydrated salt. The figure is merely a ctmibination of the 
last four diagrams. In order to make the relation between this and 
the concentration-temperature diagram more clear, the latter is shown 
with the same lettering in Fig. 49. If we call water A. one of the 

.salts B and the other C, the hvdrateil salt will be AH and the hv- 

m 

drateil double .salt AHC* In Fig. 48 the curve OI> is the pre.vsure- 

' In the salts AH and ABC the letters denote the quahtative and not the 
quantitative relations. 
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temperature curve for B, C, solution and vapor ; 00, for ABC, C, 
solution and vapor ;* OO^ for ABC, B, solution and vapor ; OjO, for 
ABC, AB, solution and vapor ; 0,D, for AB, C, solution and vapor ; 
OE for ABC, B, C and solution ; 0,E, for ABC, AB, C and solu- 
tion ; OF for ABC, B, C and vapor ; 0,F, for ABC, AB, C and va- 
por. These curves have been considered under the systems, water 
with sodium and magnesium sulfates, and w^ater with copper and 
calcium acetates. O^ is also a quintuple point analogous to the one 

in Fig. 44. There are therefore the curves OjDj, for AB, B, solution 

and vapor ; O^E^ for ABC, AB, B and solution ; O^F, for ABC, AB, 
B and vapor. The relations of the three curves OF, O^F, and 0,F, 




Fig. 48. 

and the changes in the monovariant systems when the pressures fall 
below those of the curves are well w^orth a brief discussion. Whether 
any two of the three curves can intersect is not known. If they do 
not, OjF, will always lie above OjF^j and this latter always above OF. 

Along OF the solid pliases, as we have already seen, are ATBC, B and 
C. If the pressure falls below the limiting value, the hj'drated 
double salt will effloresce with formation of the salts B and C. Along 

O-^Fj the solid phases are ABC, AB, and B. Decrease of pressure 

will cause the hydrated salt AB to effloresce with formation of the 

di variant system, ABC, B and vapor. This system will remain un- 
changed until the pressure reaches the value for OF at that tempera- 



* This Hue has accideutally been omitted from the diagram. 
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ture, when the hydrated double salt will begin to change into B and 

C. Along 0,F, the solid phases are ABC, AB and C. Here the hy- 
drated double salt will effloresce ; but not with formation of B, as 

might be exi>ected. It must be remembered that the salt AB con- 
tains more water of crystallization than the ternary compound ABC* 
When AB effloresces in presence of C, there is formed the hydrated 
double salt ABC. If there is an excess of AB relatively to C in the 

monovariant system, ABC, AB, C and vai>or, a continued decrease 
of the external pressure will cause formation of the divariant system 




Fiq. 49. 
ABC, AB and vajwr ; then of the monovariant system ABC. AB, B 
and vaj)or ; the salt AB will next disappear ; then the salt C will ap- 
I)ear, and eventually ABC will disapj)ear leaving only B, C and the 
vapor of A. If there is an excess of C relatively to AB in the mono- 
variant system, ABC, AB, Cand vapor, there will Ik* formed the diva- 
riant system, ABC, C and vapor, which will next change into the 
system ABC, B, C and vapor, with final disappearance of ABC. In 

other words, with excess of AB the system passes from (),K, through 
0,F, and OF ; with excess of C the system passes from 0,F, through 
OF without intermediate formation of the monovariant system exist- 
ing along (),F,. The salt AB effloresces in different ways and at dif- 
ferent pressures, de|>ending on its being in the presence of the salt 
B or the salt C. 

*See page 195. 
13 
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If the field for the ternary compound is bounded by four cur\''es 
instead of three, this will make the difference in the pressure- 
temperature diagram that one of the lines 00,, OO, and 0,0, will 
have a break and there will be a new quintuple point at this break. 
It must be distinctly remembered that the typical diagram given in 
Fig. 48 does not apply to the case where the hyd rated double salt has 
a stable melting point. If any of the monovariant systems have a 
temperature maximum somewhere in the middle of the curve, repre- 
senting them, it is clear that this will alter the diagram very consid- 
erably. Since no case is yet known of a ternary compound, made 
from two solids and a liquid which has a true melting point it is not 
worth while to consider the diagram for this special case. 

The relations between pressure and temperature have been de- 
termined quantitatively for only one system. Vriens' has studied 
the equilibrium between cupric chloride, f)otassium chloride and 
w^ater from this point of view. One of the interesting things about 
his results is that the curve for CuCl22KCl2H,0, CuCl,2H,0, 
CuCljKCl and vapor lies above the curve for CuCl,2KCl2H,0, 
KCl, CuCljKCl and vapor while this latter probably lies above the 
undetermined curve for CuCl,2HjO, CuCl, CuCl^KCl and vapor. 
This seems like a contradiction of the theoretical results alreadj' ob- 
tained ; but the difference is due to the formation of an anhydrous 
double salt CuCl.KCl. Starting from the system CuCl,2KCl2H,0, 
CiiCl,2H30, CuCl^KCl and vapor, and decreasing the external 
pressure, there will be disappearance of copper dif)otassium chloride 
and hydrated copper chloride with formation of copper potassium 
chloride. If the hydrated double .salt be present in excess, hydrated 
copper chloride will be the first phase to disappear, forming the di- 
variant system, CuClj2KCl2H,0, CuCl,KCl and vapor. At a yet 
lower pressure the hydrated double salt will effloresce with formation 
of pyotassium chloride and copper potassium chlorule, the pressure 
remaining constant so long as the monovariant system, CuCl,2KCl 
2HjO, KCl, CuCL^KCl and vapor is present. If hydrated copper 
chloride were originally in excess, instead of the hydrated double 
salt, this latter would be the first to disappear, leaving the di variant 



1 '> 



Zeit. pbys. Chem. 7, 194 (1891). 
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system, CuCl,2HjO, CuCi,KCl and vapor. This will remain in 
stable e<iuilibriiim until the pressure falls below the value for the 
system CuCl,2H,0, CuCl,KCl and vapor. If we start with the 
hydrate<l double Siilt, alone or in presence of either or both of the 
salts, KCl and CuCl,KCl, the hydrated double salt will effloresce 
with formation of potassium chloride and copjxjr i)otassium chloride. 
It will be noticeti that the reactions, and the pressures at which they 
take place, are functions of the nature and relative amounts of the 
solid phases orij2;inally present. In this particular .system there is 
always disap|K*a ranee of the hydrated double salt. This is not 
necessarily the case. While there are no experimental data as yet, 
it seems fairly certain that a mixture of maj^nesium .sulfate hepta- 
hydrate and s^Klium sulfate decahydrate will effloresce with forma- 
tion of the hydrated double salt, Na,Mj^f SC\ )^H,0. If the s^xlium 
salt is present in excess, this will then effloresce forming the an- 
hydrous salt, and not till this change is completed will the hydrate<i 
d4>uble salt l>egin to diss(KMate. If there is an excess of may^^nesium 
sulfate heptahydrate, this salt will effloresce with formation of the 
hexahy (Irate and the latter will probably efflorc*sce before the double 
salt does. In .spite of the diametrically opi>osite behavior of these 
two hydrated double salts, the same rule applies to lK>th ca.ses and to 
all others where only one of the com|X)nt*nts is measural)ly volatile. 
Two solid phases containing three comiKuients will effloresce with 
formation of that solid phase which can exi.st in e<iuilil>rium with 
them at the next higher quintuple j>oint. 

When an anhydrous and a hydrateil sidl combine to form a 
hydrated double sidt with additicm or subtraction of water, there 
seems at first no reason why there should not Ik* a ((uintuple jKjint at 
which these three .solid pha.ses could be in e<iuilibrium with solution 
and vaiK)r, yet this is not jwssible. To take a concrete case let us 
assume that lead and pota.s.sium iodides form no anhydrous double 
salt, and onlv one hvdrateil double salt, PbI,Kl2H,0. If the 
non variant system, hydrateil lead ioilidc. |K)tassium icKlide, lead 
potassium icxlide, .solution and va|>or, can exist it will lie i>os- 
sible to have these thrcx* salts in eijuilibrium with vaix)r over 
a series of temj^eratures. A numient's consideration will show 
that there is no wav in which this svstem can effloresce without 
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forming a new solid phase and thus a iionvariant system capable of 
existing over an indefinite range of temp>eratiire. Since this is im- 
possible, it follows that a quintuple point with these three salts as 
solid phases is impossible and that another solid phase must appear 
before this point is reached. Under the conditions assumed to exist, 
the new phase would be lead iodide either anhydrous or with one of 
water. As a matter of fact, it is probable that lead and potassium 
iodides form a second hydrated double salt and it is this phase which 
appears.' Tlie hydrated double chloride of copper and potassium 
can be made from potassium chloride and hydrated cupric chloride 
without addition or sulXraction of water. Here it is known that the 
anhydrous double salt CuCl,KCl appears as solid phase and that 
copper diix>tassium chloride, potassium chloride and hydrated cupric 
chloride cannot co-exist in equilibrium with solution and vapor. 

Tlie efflorescence of co|>per dipotassium chloride has already 
been discussed ; but the effect of diminished pressure on the double 
iodide of lead and potassium needs some consideration. If the solid 
phases at one of the quintuple points are lead potassium iodide, 
hydrated and anhydrous lead iodide and, at the other, lead potassium 
iodide, p)otasslum iodide and anhydrous lead iodide, a mixture of 
hydrated double salt and hydrated lead iodide will effloresce to 
hydrated double salt, hydrated and anhydrous lead iodide. When 
the hydrated lead iodide has entirely disaj>peared the hydrated double 
salt will begin to effloresce, forming anhydrous lead iodide and po- 
tassium iodide. Tlie pure hydrated double salt or a mixture of this 
with potassium iodide will effloresce with the formation of the mono- 
variant system, hydrated double salt, anhydrous lead iodide and po- 
tassium iodide, the double salt finally disappearing entirely. 

If the solid phases at one of the quintuple points are lead potas- 
sium iodide, a second double salt with or without water of crystalliza- 
tion and hydrated lead iodide and, at the other, the two double salts 
and p)otassium iodide, a mixture of lead potassium iodide and 
hydrated lead iodide will effloresce with fonnation of the second 
double salt at the exp)ense of the first, assuming that the ratio of 
lead to potassium is the same in the two double salts. When lead 

'Schreinemakers, Zieit. phys. Clieni. 10, 471, (1892). 
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potassium i<Klidc has entirely disappeared, the hydrated lead iodide 
will lK'j>^iii Co effioresoe. If the second double salt contain water of 
crystallixalifMi and an anhydnnis lead ]>ot:issium iodide oainiot exist, 
the Second dcMihle salt will he^iw to efil<iresce when all the hydratcti 
lead iodide is j^one, and there will he formed the divariaut system, 
nnhydrotis lead iodide, potassium itKlide and wattT va|>or. A mixt- 
ure of lead potassium iodide. PI)l,Kl2lI/). and i>otassium iodide will 
cflfliiresce. <m the same assuni]>tions, with ftirmation of the second 
double salt at the expense of the first, the second efnor<.scin^ in its 
turn, and the final result hjinj^; the divariant system, anhydrous leiwl 
iJKlide, potassium i«Klide and water vajxir. The fir>t double salt, if 
pure, will form the sec ind salt' and then this will chanj»;e into the 
two sinj^le iodides. If the first double salt contain less potassitnii 
i<Klidc than the seccmd, it will clianj^e to the latter and K*ad iodi<le. 
It is evident that an examination of the products <if efflortscence will 
$»ive definite information on the nature of the plias^-s existiny; at 
quintuple ]Hiints which can not be easily investi)(ate<l in the usual 
manner. 

It must be remembered that all this reastmin>» is base*! «>ii the 
assum]»tioii that the dissociation curves do not intersivt. Since two 
adjacent diss«K*iation curves always have two solid phases in common, 
an int«TS^'ction W(»tild fonn a new quintu{>le point at which four solid 
jdiases would be in c*quilibriunt with vajxir. If the four S4>li<i phases 
l>e den<ited by the letters rr, i . r and z resjHvtively. tiie five curves 
meeting? in the quintuple point will represent the stmultanemis pres 
surt-s and temperatures for the ^s^ m<movariant systems; rr. .i. r 
and vapor: v, r, : and vaiH)r; r, z, s^ and vapor; r. rr. i- and va|>or; 
Ti', v. r and z. No instance of such a <|uintnple j^nnt has s\A hetrii 
<)bser\'ed. If stK-h an one shall cxer be found, thtTc will then Inr a 
temjH-rature below which a j^ivcn coin|x»uiKi can not exist. SiK*h 
cases «»cctir in otie cian|>ouetit systems, where <jiie solkl nMxiifk:ati<in 
chani^es into an<4her with evoluti<m of heat and concentration of 
volume. In binary systems no such case has yet been found, so that 
it is Hot surprisiuj; that none is known for ternary systems. 



' .\Mumin); that tli« ratio of lead to potassium is the Rame in the two double 

Aalts. 
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Before leaving the subject of pressured, reference should be made 
to one other pressure-temperature curve for three solid phases and 
vapor. By heating together lead oxide and ammonium chloride, there 
are formed, in addition to the two original substances, lead oxide hy- 
drochloride, PbOHCl, and ammonia gas. The components are three 
in number : lead oxide, ammonia and hydrochloric acid. It was found 
by Isambext* that the three solid phases and vapor can exist over a 
range of temperatures but under only one pressure for each temj>er- 
ature. 



* Coniptes rendus, I02y 13 13 (1886). 
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SOLID SOU'TIONS 

No (juintiiple |x>ints have been delerniine<l for systems in which 
s<>h(l sohitions are possible. This is not because such ]>oints are 
rare, but bec\'Uise no one has i)een interested in them. While all .sys- 
tems containing; two salts and water can form one(»r m<ire nonvariant 
systems under suitable conditions of temperature and pressure when 
no solid solutions are possible, this is iu)t ntves.s;irdy true if this 
restricticiu be dropped. If two substances form a single c<mtinuous 
series of solid s<»lutions, it has already l>een seen that a (juadruple 
lK)int is im|H)ssible. Such a system plus water could form a (juintu- 
ple |)oint only in case the water decom|M>seil the solid solutions. 

Thouv^h no ternary systems containing solid solutions have Ik-vu 
studied in detail, there are some rather haphazard mea.surements by 
Le Chatelier' u|K)n mixtures of melteil salts, while isotherms have 
been determineil by R(K)zelK)om.' Stortenlx'ker.^ and others.* More 
interesting from the (juantitative than the qualitative |)oint of view- 
are the investigations of Kii.ster.^ lither is soluble to a certain ex- 
tent in water and in rubber, while the latter .sub.stances a re practically 
non-miscible. Kiister studie<l the divariant sy.stem. vajKir. solution 
of ether in rubber and solution of ether in water. The measure- 
ments extend only over a limite<l range of concentrations, and the 
amount of water which was carrie<l int(j the solid phase by the ether 
was not determine<l, though it is .s;\fe to a.ssume that the amount was 
less than would Ix' calculated from the solul)ility of water in ether. 
Similar measurements have been made with starch, iixiineand water, 

' Comptes rcndus. Il8, 4151 1S94 t. 

• Zeit. phys. Cheiii. 8. 531 i iS9n ; lO, 147 1. iSgj .. 
' Ibid. 16, 250 ; 17, 643 I 1895*. 

* Fock, Ibiil. la, hbi { 1S93) ; Muthniaiin and Kuiitzt, Zcit. Kryst. aj* 3^^ 
(1894:. 

'Zeit. phy*. Clietn. 13, 445 (1S941. 
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showing that the iodine forms a solid soUition with starch and that 
the system is therefore di variant/ Walker and Appleyard* have 
shown that picric acid forms a solid solution with silk, and they have 
studied the distribution of picric acid between silk and water. Curi- 
ously enough, after giving a most satisfactory proof that a solid solu- 
tion is formed, they draw the conclusion that this is not the case. In 
most other experiments with dye-stuffs there are more than three 
components, because the bath is acidified in order to get better 
results. Other cases of divariant systems in which one of the phases 
is a solid solution have been studied by Schmidt^ and by van Bem- 
melen.* Charcoal possesses the powder of taking coloring matter out of 
solutions and it was shown by Graham* that metallic salts are also 
absorbed. In both these cases there can be little doubt but that solid 
solutions are formed though adsorption phenomena may take place 
to a minor extent. Curiously enough, almost no w^ork has been 
done in this field of late years and we are very ignorant of the laws 
describing these phenomena. We do not even know whether the 
behavior of charcoal and filter paper is analogous to that of glass 
wool* though this is probably not the case. 



2 



* Liebig's Aniialen, 283» 360 (1894). 

Jour. Cheiu. Soc. 69, 1334 (1896). 

Zeit. phys. Cheni. 15, 56 (1894). 
*Joiir. prakt. Chem. aj, 324, 379 (1881) ; Zeit. phys. Cheni. l8» 331 (1895). 
*Pogg. Ann. 19, 139 (1830). 
« Cf. Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1084. 




CHAPTKR XV 

ISOTHKRMS 

Haviiijij already considered the chanp^cs of concentration with the 
teni|)erature for a series of typical systems, we can now take up the 
more sinrcial cases of the changes of concentration when one of the 
salt com|>onents is added continuously to a solution kept at a constant 
temiK-rature. If we iy^nore the water of crystallization, which the 
solid phases may contain, there are ei>jht cases to consider* : 

Case I. The two salts form neither double salts nor mix crys- 
tals. Ivxamples of this are silver nitrate and acetate, so<lium chlo- 
ride and nitrate. 

Case II. The salts form a continuous series of solid soluti<ins. 
An example of this is to lie found in ammonium and potassium sul- 
fates, permanj^anate and jH-rchlorate of potassium. 

Case III. There are forme<l two series of soli<l solutions. I\x- 
amples : Thallium and potassiiun chlorates, cobalt and cop|K*r sul- 
fates, iron and magnesium sulfates. 

Case IV. The solid phases are one double salt and two single 
salts. ICxamples : Pota.ssium and copper sulfates. s4Klium and mag- 
nesium sulfates. 

Case V. The solid phases are two double s;ilts and two single 
salts. Kxamples : CopjK-r and i)otassium chlorides. 

Ca.se VI. The solid phases are one salt, <me d«>uble s,ilt and one 
series of s<ilid solutions. lixample : Ammonium and ferric chli»- 
rides. 

Case VII. The solid phases are one double salt and two .series 
of solid solutions. ICxamples : Potassium and .silver nitrates, am- 
monium and silver nitrates. j>otassium and silver chlorate**, jnita^si- 
uni and .sodium sulfates. 

' Cf. Ro()7.ebooiii, Zcil. phys. ChtMU. 8* 519 « iS*)! • ; io« 15S 1 iS93» ; Sohrei- 
ncmakeiii. Ibid. II, S8 11S93); Stortculieker, Ihid. 17, 04j( (iS<45' l*or the 
earher literature on the subject, see Ofttwalil, I^hrbuch I. i<»7J-n»7t^. 
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Case VIII. There are formed three series of solid solutions. 
Examples : Magnesium and copper sulfates, zinc and copper sulfates. 

The typical diagrams for these eight cases are given in Fig. 50. 
The ordinates are reacting weights of one salt and the abscissae react- 
ing weights of the other salt, both in a constant amount of water.' 











Fig. 50. 

In most cases addition of a salt to a saturated solution of a second 
salt, either the acid or the basic radicle being common, produces a 
decrease in the solubility of the second salt. All the diagrams ex- 
cept the one for Case VI are drawn to show this ; but it should be 
kept in mind that this is not necessarily true. Excep^ons are to be 
found with potassium and sodium nitrates,* potassium and lead ni- 
trates.' This affects the direction of the curves but not the movement 
along them. 

In the diagram for Case I, the salt A is solid phase along AO 
and the salt B along OB. Addition of B produces a precipitation of 
A, and the system passes along the curve AO, becoming poorer in 
A and richer in B until, at the point O, the solution is saturated with 
respect to B. There is then present the monovariant system, two 
salts, solution and vapor. Further addition of B produces no change 
in the concentration because the solution is already saturated with 

*Cf. Schreinemakers, Zeit. phys. Cheni. 9, 67 (1892). 

^Nicol. Phil. Mag. (5) 31, 369 (1891). 

' Le Blanc and Noyes, Zeit. phys. Chem. 6> 385 (1890). 
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resjK'Ct to B, and therefore the added amount merely increases the 
quantity of that comiK>nent as soHd phase. In hke manner con- 
tinued addition of A to a solution saturate<l with respect to B pro- 
duces a precipitation of B, the system passing^ along BO. At O fur- 
ther addition of A has no effect because the .sijlution is saturated with 
res|K'Ct to A. When the two salts do not form double salts or solid 
soluticms, neither can displace the other completely, and the equilib- 
rium reached by adding B to a sohition of A is the same as that 
reached l>y adding A to a solution of B. Quantitative determinations 
of several i.sotherms of this class have Ix'cn made bv IkxUander' and 
bv Nicol.' 

In the diagram for Case II the solid phase along AB is a solid 
soluti<m with continuously varying concentration. Addition of B 
prcxluces a change in the compositi«m of the two solutions, solid and 
li(juid, the ratio of B to A increasing in lx)th as the system passes 
along the line AB. The final result is a pure solution of B to within 
any desired degree of accuracy, though an infinite quantity of B 
must be addt*d to attain this. Addititm of A to a .solution saturateil 
with respect to B produces the reverse change, practically the whole 
of B being precipitated. When the two salts form a continuous series 
of solid solutions, either can precipitate the other practically com- 
pletely from the solution. In practice this result is reachcil more 
quickly if the crystals are removed as fast as formed. If they are 
left at the bottom of the solution, one of the s;dts will have to In? 
added until the total quantity of the first is infuiitely small in com- 
|xiris<m with the amount of the .second. An isotherm for ammonium 
and potassium sulfates, a pair of .salts lK*longing to this class, has 
l)een determineil \^\ Fock* while M nth maun and Kuntze have studied 
the permanganate and perchlorate of |>otassium.* 

In the diagram for Case III the solid phase along AC) is a solid 
.sohition containing the salt A in excess, and along BO a solid solu- 
tion containing an excess of the salt B. Addition of B to a solution 

' Zcit. phys. Chcm. 7, 560 \ 1S91). 
' Phil. Mag. 15) 31, 369 ( 1891 ). 
'Zcit. phys. Chem. ia» 661 \ 1893). 
♦ Zeit. Krysl. JJ. 36<< \ 1894 ). 
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saturated with respect to A produces a change in the solutions, solid 
and liquid, until the concentration denoted by the point O is reached. 
The solution is then saturated with respect to both sets of solid solu- 
tions. Further addition of B causes a decrease in the amount of the 
solid phase in which A is solvent and an increase in the quantity of 
the other set of crystals, the concentrations of the three solutions, 
two solid and one liquid, remaining unchanged. When the crystals 
containing an excess of A are entirely consumed, addition of B 
causes a change in the concentrations of both the remaining solutions, 
the systems passing along OB. The final result is, to all intents and 
purposes, a solution saturated with respect to B only. Exactlv the 
opposite changes take place on adding A to a sattirated .solution of 
B. The system moves along the curve BO, stays at O until the 
crystals containing an excess of B have disappeared and then passes 
along AO, ending with what is a pure solution of A from the stand- 
point of quantitative analysis. When the salts form two sets of solid 
solutions either salt can displace the other completely. An isotherm 
for potassium and thallium chlorates has been determined by Bakhuis 
Roozcboom* and for other pairs of salts by Stortenbeker*. For a 
lecture experiment, the sulfates of cobalt and copper are excellent 
because the two sets of mix crystals have different colors. 

In the diagram for Case IV the salt A is solid phase along AO 
and the salt B along BN; while, along ON, there is the double salt. 
Addition of B to a saturated solution of A causes the system to pass 
along the line AO. At O the double salt appears as solid phase and 
further addition of B causes no change in the concentration until all 
of A in the solid phase has been converted into double salt. When 
this has happened the system will pass along the line ON until, at N, 
B appears as .solid phase and further addition of this component pro- 
duces no change in the concentration. Addition of A to a solution 

^ Zeit. phys. Clieni. 8, 530 ( 1891), The compositions of the two solid solu- 
tions at the point O are 36.3 and 97.93 reacting weights of potassium chlorate 
in one hundred reacting weights of the solid solutions, the temperature being 



10°. 



* Ibid. 16, 250, 1895. It is not yet certain that there are not two classes 
under this one heading, two series of solid solutions and Itoaited fiolubilities^ 
two series of solid solutions with unlimited solubilities. 
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saturated in respect to B causes the system to pass along BN and 
then along NO. the concentration remaining constant at N until the 
crystals of B have been entirely changed into double salt. At O the 
salt A apjx.*ar» as solid phase and no further change of concentration 
is |)ossible. When the solid phases along the isotherm are the two 
single salts and a double salt, neither salt can precipitate the other 
completely from the solution aiui the equilibrium reached by adding 
B to a solution of A is not the same as that reached by adding A to 
a solution of B. It is immaterial whether the double salt is decom- 
|K>seil by water or not. Sodium and magnesium sulfates furnish an 
excellent example of this case, the double salt Ix'ing decomposed by 
water iK-tween 21.5^ and 25° and not decomixjsed alx')ve the latter 
temperature.' Some |>oints on the curve for |x)tassium and cop|>er 
sulfate have been determined by Trevor.' This is a case where the 
double salt is not decomp^>sed by water at any temperature so far as 
is now known. As an illustration of a double salt decomjK)sed by 
water at all temperatures we have the double iodide of lead and po- 
tassium studied by Schreinemakers.* Though these three double 
salts lx.*have so differently towards water, the three systems show the 
same changes when either sidl comiK>nent is added continuously. 

In the diagram for Case V the .salt A is solid pha.se along A() 
and the salt B along BN, while one of the double .salts exists along 
OK and the other along NK. Addition of B to a solution of A 
causes the .system to pass from A to N. the concentration remaining 
constant at O until all the crystals have ix'eu ctmverteil into the first 
double salt, and constant again at K until the crystals of the fir.st 
double salt have l>een changed into tho.sc of the sccx>nd double sidt. 
When the .sy.stem has reached the point N, further addition of B pro- 
duces no change beyoml an increase in the amount of B present as 
.solid pha.se. When the .solid pha.ses along the i.%)therm are the two 
single salts and the two double salts, neither salt can displace the 
other completely, and the e<iuilibrium reachetl by adding Btoa solu- 
tion of A is not the .same as that reacheil by adding A to a solution 

' Roozel>ooni, Zeit. phys. Chem. J, 51H ( iSSS^. 
'Ibi<l 7, 460 ( 1S91 K 
'Ibid. 10, 467 (iS9\K 
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of B. An example of this form of isotherm is furnished by copper 
and potassium chloride between 56°and 92°.* 

Only one instance of Case VI has yet been observed, the salts 
being ammonium and ferric chloride.'^ Along AO the solid phase is 
FeCl36H,0 ; along ON the double salt 2NH,ClFeCl3H,0, and along 
NB a series of solid solutions. Addition of ammonium chloride to a 
saturated solution of ferric chloride produces an increase in the solu- 
bility of the latter and the system passes along the curve AO. At 
O the solution becomes saturated with respect to the double salt and 
further addition of ammonium chloride brings about no change in 
the concentration until all the crystals of ferric chloride have been 
converted into crystals of the double salt. The system then passes 
along the curve ON until, at N, there is formed the monovariant sys- 
tem, double salt, the first term of the series of solid solutions, solu- 
tion and vapor. On adding ammonium chloride, the crystals of the 
double salt disappear while the amount of the solid solution increases, 
the concentration of the liquid and the solid solutions remaining con- 
stant. When the double salt has completely disappeared the concen- 
trations of the two solutions change with addition of ammonium 
chloride, approaching as a limit a pure saturated solution of ammo- 
nium chloride. The double salt is decompo.sed by water. The solid 
solutions contain all three components. Addition of ferric chloride 
to a solution saturated with respect to ammonium chloride produces 
formation of solid solutions and then disappearance of solid solutions 
with formation of double salt, the system passing along the curves 
BNO. When the point O is reached further addition of ferric chlo- 
ride has no effect upon the concentration of the solution. When the 
order of solid phases along the isotherm is single salt, double salt 
and a solid solution, the second salt can precipitate the first com- 
pletely but the first can not do this to the second. 

In the diagram for Case VII the solid phase along AO is a solid 
solution with A as solvent, along BN a solid solution with B as sol- 
vent while along ON double salt crystallizes. Addition of B to a 
solution of A causes a continuous change in the concentrations of 

' Meyerhofier, Zeit. phys. Chem. 5, 97 (1890). 
^ Roozeboom, Ibid. lO, 147 ( 1892). 
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the solid and liquid phases until the system reaches O and the double 
salt crystallizes. The concentration remains constant while the last 
term of the series of solid solutions is being converted into double 
salt. When this is finished the system passes along ON and NB, 
the concentration remaining constant at N while the double salt 
changes into the new series of solid solutions. The system finally 
approaches a saturated solution of pure B as a limit. Adding A to a 
s^ilution of pure B, the order of events is reversed and the system ap- 
proaches a pure, saturate<l solution of A as a limit. When the order 
of solid phases is solid solution, double salt and solid solution, either 
salt can precipitate the other completely. No isotherm of this class 
has l)cen studied because, in the substances discovere<l so far, the 
range of the two solid solutions is so limited that it re<juires a micro- 
scopic examination to prove that it is not the pure single salt which 
separates. Retgers has .shown that the nitrates of |>otassium and sil- 
ver, the nitrates of ammonium and silver,* the chlorates of |)otassium 
and silver,' and the sulfates of sodium and |x)tassium* iK-long under 
this heading. 

In the diagram for Case VIII. solid solutitms <Kxnir along A(), 
ON and NB. Adding B to the saturated solution of A causes the 
system to jxiss along the curve AONB, while an addition of A to a 
solution saturated with rcsj)ect to B causes the system to traverse the 
path BNOA. In lx)th cases the final result is a pure solution of the 
com|)onent added, to within any desire<l degree of ao^niracy ; and in 
IxHh cases there is a iktIckI of constant concentration at () and at N. 
while one solid phase is IxMUg replace<l by the other. I^xamples c»f 
this are magnesium and copper sulfates, /.inc and copixr sulfates. 
Retgers' has determined the limiting concentrations of the crystals at 
the jxnnts O and N, but there are no determinations of the amct-n- 
trations of the liquid solutions at these iK>ints. This will mkmi Ih? 
remedied as Stortenlx^ker* has already announct*il a pafHrr on this 
subject. Stortenbeker* points out that three scries of solid solutions 
can occur in at least two ways. There can Ik* three different kinds 

' Zril. phys. Cheni. 4, 611 ^18.^91. 

' Ibid. 5, 446 ( 1890). ' Ihia. 6. 226 K 18901. 

Mhid. 15, 573 ( 1894*. 

• Ibid. 17, 650 I 1S95 .. • Ibid. 17, 646 I 1895 ». 
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of cr>^stals, as in the two instances just referred to. The same result 
can be reached with onlj^ two kinds of crystals when a continuous 
series of solid solutions is cut into two parts by a second series. An 
example of this is probal^ly to be found in the sulfates of copper and 
manganese. Under these circumstances AO and NB would be parts 
of the same continuous curve. This case, as well as Illb, are derived 
from Case II by addition of another series of solid solutions. In Illb 
the new series cuts off one end of the other curve while here it is the 
middle of the curve which disappears. When there are three series 
of solid solutions, either salt can precipitate the other completely. It 
is of no importance, so far as this point is concerned, whether the 
three series are all different or whether the two end ones have the 
same crystalline form. 

In the eight cases which have been considered there have been 
instances where neither salt could precipitate the other, where only 
one could and where either could. In the instance where neither 
salt could precipitate, there are examples where the same equilibrium 
is reached no matter which salt is added continuously, and examples 
where a different equilibrium is reached. This may seem like a state 
of confusion ; but Roozeboom^ has pointed out that one simple rule 
covers all cases. On adding a component continuously a final equi- 
librium will be reached only when the solution is saturated with re- 
spect to that component. A corollary of this is that one salt can pre- 
cipitate the other completely only when the second dissolves in the 
first to form a solid solution. 



1 



Zeit. phys. Cheni. lO« 161 (1892). 



CHAPTER XVI 

FRACTKXNAL EVAPORATION 

The change in the system when one of the salt components is 
added continuously at constant temperature is independent of the 
absolute or relative solubility of either of the salts, but this is no 
longer the case when water is added to or removed from the solution. 
It will therefore be necessary to consider by itself the changes in the 
nature of the solid phase when water is withdrawn from the solution 
at constant temperature, the crystals being removed as fast as formeil. 

Tnder systems com]M>sed of two li(juid comfKments we have al- 
ready considered the subject of fractional distillaticm. Here, the 
problem is the somewhat similar one of fractional evaiH>ration of the 
mother litpior at constant temperature.' The relation lietween the 
licjuid and the solid phase will be seen mo-it clearly if a rectangular 
diagram be usetl, in which the ordinates represent rejicting weights 
of the salt A in one hundre<l reacting weights of the salts A and B 
in the solution while the abscissae denote reacting weights of the 
s:ime salt in one hundrc^i reacting weights of the two salts in the 
solid phase.' The lower left hand corner of the diagram represents 
a saturated solution of H ; the upjKT right hand corner a saturated 
S4>lution of A. The horizontal double lines show that the two solid 
phases which are connected can c<K*xist in e<iuilibriuni with the solu- 
tion. These lines are n<Jt necessary to the diagram and could be 
omitted. The dotteil diagonal shows the solutions in which the rela- 
tive proportions of the two s;dts are the same as in the solid phase. 
It is clear that if the relative concentration of A is greater in the 
liquid than in the solid phase this difference will increase as more of 
the solid phase is formed and the solution will become relatively richer 

' Cf. Mcyerhoflcr, Die Phase iiregcl, 4«y ; Schrcincmakcra, Zcil. phys. Cheui. 
II. Si i 1893). 

*Cf. Roozel>oom, Zeit. phys. Chcm. 8,521 ( iS9n; Storteiibckcr. Ibid. 16, 

257 <i^5). 
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with respect to A. If, at any moment, the point representing the 
state of the system lie above the dotted diagonal, the solution will 
concentrate on evaporation towards a pure solution of A ; if it lie be- 
low the line, it will concentrate towards pure B. In Fig. 51 are 
given most of the possible diagrams for fractional evaporation at 
constant temperature of a solution containing two salts. The Roman 
numerals refer to the cases which the pairs of salts illustrate. 

Case I. The solid phases are the two single salts either hy- 
drated or not hydrated. The diagram shows that where B is solid 
phase all the points lie above the diagonal and the solution concen- 
trates toward A. All the solutions in equilibrium with A as solid 
phase lie below the diagonal, and these solutions therefore concen- 
trate towards B. The final result of fractional evaporation in this 
case will be simultaneous separation of A and B, and when this be- 
gins to take place the solution will go dry without change of concen- 
tration. As an example of this take A = NaCl, B= NaNO,, or 
vice-versa. 

Case II. The salts form a continuous series of solid solutions. 
There are three possibilities : 

a. The concentration of A in the solution may always be greater 
than the concentration of A in the vSolid phase. The solution changes 
finally to a solution containing only A. This hapjjens when 
A = (NHJ,SO,, B = K,SO,.' 

b. The concentration of A in the solution may be greater and then 
less than the concentration of A in the crystals. The solution will 
pass to the point x where the two concentrations are equal and will 
then go to dryness without change. This happens when A = KMnO^, 
B = KCIO^, or vice-versa,^ 

c. The concentration of A in the solution may be less and then 
greater than the concentration in the crystals. Solutions to the left 
of the point x would concentrate to pure B ; solutions to the right to 
pure A. No instance of this has 3'et been studied. 

Case III. These are two series of solid solutions. There are 
three possibilities : 

' Fock, Zeit. phys. Cheni. la, 661 (1893). 

' Muthtnann and Kuntze, Zeit. ICryst. 23, 368 (1894). 
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212 The Phase Rule 

a. The cx)ncentration of A in the sohition may be greater and then 
less than the concentration in the crystals. The solution will pass 
to the concentration at which the two kinds of crystals precipitate 
simultaneously, and will evaporate to dryness without further change. 
This happens when A = KCIO,, B = TICIO,, or vice-versa /' also 
with the stable portions of the system containing magnesium and 
ferrous sulfates or manganese and cobalt chlorides.^ 

b. The concentration of A in the solution may be less and then 
greater than the concentration in the crystals. Solutions correspond- 
ing to the first part of the curve w'ould concentrate to pure B, those 
corresponding to the second part of the curve to pure A. The labile 
modifications of the system containing ferrous and magnesium sul- 
fates illustrate this form of curve.' 

c. The conientration of A is always greater in the solution than in 
the crystals. The solution finally changes to pure A. This happens 
when A = CoSOjH.O, B = CuSO,5H,0 ;' also when A = CuCl, 
2KCl2H,0, B = CuCl,2NH,Cl2H,0.* 

Case IV. The .solid phases are two single salts and a double .salt. 
There are two possibilities : 

a. The double salt is not decomposed by water. The concentra- 
tion of A in the solution is greater, then less, then greater and finally 
less than its concentration in the cry.stals. Solutions containing less 
of A than the double salt will pass to the .solution from which the 
double .salt and the salt B crystallize simultaneously. Solutions con- 
taining a larger proportion of A than the double salt will change to 
the .solution from which the double .salt and salt A crystallize simul- 
taneously while a pure .solution of the double .salt evaporates to dry- 
ness without change of concentration. This happens with potas.sium 
and copper sulfates ; '' also with sodium and magnesium sulfates be- 
tween 25° and 30°.* 

b. The double salt is decomposed by water. The concentration 

^ Roozeboom, Zeit. phys. Cheni. 8^ 532 (1891). 

* Stortenbeker, Ibid. i6« 250 (1895). 

^ Unpublished deterniiiiatioii by K. K. Bosse. 

• r'ock, Zeit. phys. Cheiii. 12, 658 (1893). 
^Trevor, Ibid. 7, 468 (1891). 
*Roozebooni, Ibid. a. 518, (1S88). 
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of A in the srilution is greater and then less than the concentration 
of A in the solid phase. All solutions come finally to the solution 
from which the double salt and salt H crystallize simultaneously. 
This (Kcurs when A = Xa,S().ioH,(), H= Mj^SOjH/) at al^nit 
24^;* A = KC1, H = CuCl,7H/) at a!)out 40^:' A = CiiCVH,0. 
H = LiCl ; A = Pl)I,2H,0. H = KI at alnnit 69°.' The behavior of 
the system contaiiiinj^ lead and i>otassium i<xlides is so curious that 
it is worth cousiderinj^ for a moment in detail. MeyerhofFer* |K)inted 
out that, at this temperature, the ratio of the two salts hapj)ene<l to 
he the same for the two monovariant systems, with lead i<Kli<le and 
ilouhle salt and with jx^assium icnlide aii<l double salt ass«>li<l phases. 
SchreinemakerV took this up and showe<l that it was neivssarv to 
know the form of the isotherm in order t<i predict the chan>»es and 
that in this particular case the isotherm was not a line of constant 
relative concentration for the two s;ilts as MeyerhofFer ha<l a»»sume<i. 
The diaj*ram f<»r this isotherm is ^iven in V\^. 52 where the concen- 
tration of k-ad iixlide in the solid and li(juid phase is j^iven. The 
line for the solutions in ecpiilibritun with the <ioul)le salt is really 
double, there bein^ two sets of these solutions in which the ratio of 
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' Meycrhoffer. Zeit. phys. Cheni. 5. 10;. iSqr^. 

• McxerliofTcr, Sit/niiK^bcr. .\ka»l. Wis*. Wit-ii. lOI lib, 5^9 1S92K 

' Sclireiiu'iiiakers. Zeit. phy»i. Lliciii. <^. 65 i 1S92 •. 

*\h'u\. 9. 645. iSt)2 ; Die PhjiseiircKel, 52. 

*Zcit. phys. Clicm. lO. 475 Ui>92». 
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the two salts is constant and only the quantity of water varies. 
Starting from the monovariant system, lead iodide, double salt, solu- 
tion and vapor, if we evaporate at the constant temperature of about 
69° we shall have the lead iodide converted into double salt, the con- 
centration of the solution remaining unchanged. When the lead 
iodide has entirely disappeared the system will pass along the line 
YZ with precipitation of double salt. On reaching Z the system will 
pass back along the other portion of the line ZY and the double salt 
will redissolve until the amount of lead iodide in one hundred of the 
two salts is again expressed by the point Y. The ratio of the water 
to the two salts is much less than before and the solution is saturated 
both with respect to potassium iodide and the double salt. The solu- 
tion will now evaporate to dryness without change of concentration. 
When the crystals are not removed, the order of changes is : pre- 
cipitation of lead iodide, conversion of lead iodide into double 
salt, precipitation of the double salt, solution of double salt and, 
finally, simultaneous precipitation of double salt and potassium 
iodide. This has all been pointed out very clearly by Schreine- 
makers in the paper referred to ; but the same changes will not take 
place with fractional evaporation at constant temperature, the crystals 
being removed as fast as formed. Under these circumstances, there 
will first be precipitation of lead iodide and then of double salt as be- 
fore until the system reaches the concentration represent ed by the 
point Z. If the crystals of the double salt are removed, as by hypo- 
thesis, the system cannot pass along the line ZY because there is no 
double salt present to dissolve and the ratio of lead iodide to potas- 
sium iodide cannot be increased by precipitation of the latter salt be- 
cause the solution is not saturated with respect to it. The only 
thing possible is that the solution becomes an unsaturated one wuth 
respect to everything and remains so until at Zy potassium iodide 
separates and the solution finally concentrates to the point where 
double salt and potassium iodide crystallize simultaneously \ The 
order of changes when one starts from a solution rich in lead iodide 
and perfonns a fractional evaporation at the constant temperature of 

* While there seems to be no flaw in the deduction, the conclusion is so uur 
expected that it should certainly be tested experimentally. 
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69** will he precipitation of kad icxlide, precipitation of double salt, 
formation of an iinsiituratc<i solution, precipitation of potassium 
iodide and simultaneous precipitation of lea<I i<xlide and double salt. 
If the line YZ, had projecte<l upwards instead of downwards it seems 
probable that the order would have lK*en, precipitation of lead iodide, 
formation of unsaturateii solution and then simultanecHis precipita- 
tion of |K)tassiuni icxlide and double salt. 

Returning; from this <liKression we can now take up Case V with 
its ^\\\: subheads, the soli<I phases l>einj( the two sin^^le salts and two 
double salts. 

a. Neither of the dcmble salts is decomposed by water. Solutions 
ctMitaininjc less of A than the first dotible s;ilt concentrate to the so- 
lution fnmi which the first double salt and salt B crystallize simul- 
taneously ; solutions containiii}.^ more of A than the first double salt 
and less than the s<.i.'ond, concentrate to the solution from which the 
two double salts si.'parate simultane<Hisly ; soluticms containing more 
of A than either double salt, c<mceutrate to the second double salt 
and salt A. while the two solutions in which the siilts are present in 
the s:une ratio as in the two double salts, evaj>orate to dryness with- 
out chanv^e of concentration. An example of this is to be fouml with 
cupric and tetrethyl ammonium chlorides at ,^i**.* 

b. One of the double s;dts is decomposetl by water, the secoml is 
not and the concentration of A is less in the first double s;dt than in 
the solutions in equilibrium with it. Solutions containin)^ less of A 
than the second double salt concentrate to the solution in eipiilibriuni 
with the two double salts ; solutions containing; relatively more of A 
than the sec<md double Sidt concentrate to the S4>lution from which 
the seccmd double salt and the salt A separate, while the solution 
containiuy^ the two salts in the s;une |)roi>ortion as the sccoikI double 
salt does not change concentration with loss of water at anistant teni- 
]K»rature. This system is realize<l at 80® when A «« CuCl,2H/) and 
B = KCl.' 

c. One of the double salts is decom|K>sed by water, the seomd is 
not ; and the concentrati<m of A in the first or decomt)osable double 

• Mrycrlioffcr, Die PliasenrcRel. 56. 

■ Mcycrlioffer. Zcit. pliya. Chcni. 5, 103 \ 1S90V 
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salt is greater than in the solution in equilibrium with it. The only 
difference between this and the last subhead is that the solutions 
containing less of A than the second double salt concentrate to the 
solution ill equilibrium with the first double salt and salt B. No in- 
stance of this has yet been found. 

d. Both double salts are decomp)osed by water, an excess of A go- 
ing into solution in both instances. All solutions concentrate to the 
second double salt and salt A. This happens at 60° when A = CuCl, 
2H,0, B = KCl/ and at 80° when A = MgSO.eH^O and B = K,SO,.' 
With this latter salt pair the lines for the two double salts will appear 
as one continuous line, since the ratio of the salt components is the 
same in the two double salts. 

e. Both double salts are decomposed by water, the first with pre- 
cipitation of B and the second with precipitation of A. All .solutions 
concentrate to the solution in equilibrium with the two double salts. 
No instance of this has yet been studied. It is impossible that two 
double salts should be decomposed by water, the first with precipita- 
tion of A and the second with precipitation of B. This can be seen 
by trying to construct a diagram for such a state of things. 

Case VI. The .solid phases are one of the salts, a double salt 
and a series of solid solutions. There are five possibilities if it is as- 
sumed that the line for the solutions in equilibrium with the solid 
solutions does not cut the dotted diagonal ; otherwise the number is 
much larger. 

a. The double salt is not decomposed by water, and the concen- 
tration of A in the liquid solutions is greater than in the solid solu- 
tions which separate from them. Solutions containing less of A than 
the double salt concentrate to the solution in equilibrium with the 
double salt and .salt B ; the solution corresponding in compo.sition to 
the double salt evaporates to dryness without change, while solutions 
containing more of A concentrate to pure A. No instances of this 
are known. 

h. The double salt is not decomposed by water, and the concentra- 
tion of A in the liquid solutions is less than in the solid solutions in 

* Meyerhoffer, Zeit. phys. Chem. 5, 103 (1S90). 
.^yan der Heide, Ibid. la, 416 (1893). 
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equilibrium with llieni. This differs from the last in that sohiliims 
containing relatively more of A than the dou!)le salt concentrate to 
the solution in ecjuilibrium with double salt and solid solution. No 
instances are known. 

r. The double salt is decomposed by water with precipitation of A. 
All solutions concentrate to the solution from which double salt and 
salt B crystallize .Mmultaneously. This happens when A = NII^Cl. 
H= KeCV)II,().' 

(L The double salt is decomposed by water with preci|)itation of H 
and the concentration of A is greater in the solutions than in the mix 
crystals which sej)arate from them. All solutions concentrate to pure 
A. No instances are known. 

t\ The double s;dt is decomi)osed by water with precipitation of H. 
while tiie concentration of A in the silutions is always less than in 
the mix crystals in e(iuilil>rium with them. All solutions concen- 
trate to double sidt and solid solution. No instances are known. 

Case VII. Two series of solid solutions separated by a double 
Sidt. Since the double salt is not decom|>osed by water in any of the 
known cases it will be simpler to exclude the alternative iHisvibility. 
There are. then, only three sidKli visions to consider. 

a. The concentration of A in the solutions is >^reater than in the 
solid solutions which se])arale from them. Solmions containiu)^ less 
of A than the double s;dl concentrate to double s;ilt and the soli<l so- 
lutions in which H is solvent ; all solutions cont.iininjj^ more of A 
than the doid)le .sidl concentrate to the double salt and the mix 
crystals with A as solvent ; the solution corresjxMidin^ to the ]'Ure 
double salt remains unchanji^ed. It seems probable that all the »»alt 
pairs j^ivin^ two series of mix cr\stals and a double salt cciine under 
this head. 

b. The c<jncentration of A in the second s^^ries of solid solutions is 
greater than in the corre.sjK>nding licpiid phases while the leverse is 
true for the first series of mix crystals. This difTer** fn ni the la>t in 
that solutions containing more of A than the double s,dt concentrate 
to pure A. 

r. The line for the first series of solid solutions lies Ix-low the 

• Rooiebuoin, Zeil. phys. Chcm. IO» 145 < 1S92). 
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dotted diagonal and that for the second above. The first set of solu- 
tions concentrates to pure B, the second to pure A while the solution 
corresponding to the double salt evaporates to dryness without change 
of concentration. 

Case VIII. Three series of solid solutions. As not a single system 
coming under this head has yet been studied, it is not worth while to 
consider in detail the innumerable possibilities which can arise when 
no limitations are made. If the assumption is made that no line can 
cut the dotted diagonal there are but tw^o subdivisions. 

a. All the lines lie above the dotted diagonal. All solutions con- 
centrate to pure A. 

b. The first line counting from the left lies above the dotted di- 
agonal, the second line lies either above or below it and the third line 
lies below it. All solutions concentrate to the solution the two points 
for which lie on opposite sides of the dotted diagonal. 

It may be well to state explicitly at the end of this discussion 
the general rule enabling one to predict from the diagrams the be- 
havior of the different solutions. All solutions on the diagonal or 
with two points on either side of it evaporate to dryness w^ithout 
change of concentration. All other solutions move to the right u^ith 
fractional evaporation if the points representing them lie above the 
diagonal, to the left if below\ 

If, instead of studying the successive crops of crystals from a 
given solution, one should recryvStallize the solid phases discarding 
the mother liquor, the order of change would be reversed. The 
separation of the rare earths by fractional crystallization rests upon 
the principles discussed in the last two chapters though the problem 
is usually complicated by there being more than three components. 



CHAFTKR XVII. 

TWO VOLATILE COMFONKNTS 

Most of the work on systems with three coni|K>iieiits forming 
only one h(ini(i phase lias Ix'en confined to two salts and water owing 
to the fewer ex|)erimental difficulties attending such researches. To 
Ikikhuis RcM^zelxKjm wc are indelHed for a careful study of the 
system made up of ferric chloride, hydrochloric acid and water.' 
One of the com|>onents is a gas at ordinary temperatures and press- 
ures and the system is also interesting because there is an unusually 
large numlx-r of binary conii)ounds iK)ssible and all have true melting 
|K)ints. The results of the investigation are expressed graphically in 
^'*K- 53 where the reacting weight of ferric chloride is assunud to 
corres|M)nd to the formula FeCl,. This was not done in ccuisidering 
the etpiilibrium Ix-tween ferric chloride and water ; but it is thought 
advis;d)le here in order to make the scale of the diagram more s;Uis- 
factory. The field for ice as solid phase is lM>unde<l by AC»'A', for 
ferric chloride with twelve of water by AC VVVLC : for ferric chlor- 
ide with seven of water by CLMIC ; for ferric chloride with iivv of 
water by KMNCi ; for ferric chloride with four of water by CVNSOJ 
while anhydrous ferric chloride exists to the right of JOZ. At the 
|^>ints li. I). F and H the solutions have the same cimceutrations as 
the hydrates with twelve, seven, fivi: and four of water resj>ectively. 
The temperatures of the |K)ints along this axis are A — 55^, li -♦- 37^. 
C 27.4^ I) ^2.^''. K :.o^ K 56°. C, 55^ II 73.5" and J f>6\ Along 
the liydnK'hloric acid side of the triangle we have as .solid plias<»s the 
trihydrate Inmnded by A'CVVWH'C; the dihydrate InnnuUtl by 
C IV K' K' and them<moliydrate existing in the field alnive l\ K'T L'. 
At IV and at D' the .solutitm has the s«unecom|x>sition as the hydnae 
which exists as solid phase*. The tenn)eratures of the (Miints nu 

' Koo/el»ooiii and Sclireiiieiiiakeni, Arcli. iivcrl. a^, g.S t iSi>4 ; Zcit. phyji. 
Cheni. 15. 5SS (1S941. 

'There must l)e a misprint in K<>oze)K>om's tij^ures for the concentration at 
C, for the trihy<lratc of tiyilriK^hloric acid bail a trne funion |>oint. The tri- 
angular diagram of Roo/.etK>om, Zeit. phyn. Cheni. 15, 6i6 1 1894 *. it in accord- 
ance with thin fact. 
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Fig. 53. 
this axis art; A' — 90°. IC — 25°, C — 35", D' — 17°. 5 and E' — 20°, 
The data for tlie temperatures are taken from Pickering's measnre- 
meiits' and the cnrves AG', A'G', G'V, Y\V. WH'. C'H', H'K', 
E'K', K'T' and TL' are Iiyiiotbetical ones put in approximately to 
show the gtiicral relations. There have been three ternary com- 
ponnds stndicd, the compositions of which may be expressed by the 
forninlasFe,C1.2HCli2H,0, Fe,C1.2HC18H,0.andFe,C1,4H,0. The 
first exists as soUd phase in the field VYWV ; the second in the field 
VWH'K'TSNMLV while the field for the tliird is bounded on one 
side by L'TSOZ and the other limits have not been determined ow- 
injj to the difficnlties invoked in experimenting in sealed tnbes. The 
points W, Y, V, L. M, X, S aiid O represent the concentrations of 
nonvariant systems which liave been stndied and G', Y, W, H', K' and 
T the concentrations of nonvariant systems which were only guessed 



' Ber. cbeni. Ges. Berlin, »A, 28a (1S93). 
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at. Tlie temperatures at which these systems exist are V — 13°, 
L - 7.5°, M - 7.3^ N - 16°, S - 27.5°. and O + 29^ while the 
other values are probably G' - Ioo^ Y - 60°, W — 40°. H' — 45°. 
K' — 55° and T — 65°. The line starting from the lower left hand 
corner of the triangle and ruiniing to the middle of the opjjosite side 
is the locus of all solutions in which FeCl, and HCl are present in 
equivalent cjuantities. The |>oint R represents a scjlution having the 
same composition as the first ternary comj>ound ; Q is the corresiH)nd- 
ing j)oint for the second and P for the third. The jKnut R d<xrs not 
lie within the field for the C{mi|>ound Fe,Clj2HCli2H,0 and this sub- 
stance has therefore no stable melting point. Owing to the slowness 
with which transformations take place in systems containing ferric 
chloride RoozelxK)m has been able to determine the melting point of 
this compound which he finds at —6°. The soluticm is instable with 
respect to ferric chloride with twelve of water. Since the line from 
the origin through Pdoesnotcut the field for Fe,Cl,2HCli2H,(J. thi*^ 
salt will always be decomposed by water with precipitation (if ferric 
chloride with twelve of water. Matters are very different with the 
.second ternary comix)und Fe.Cl,2HClSlIj(). Tlie |K)int (j lies within 
the field for this salt as solid phase and we have the first instance of 
a ternarv comi^jund stable at its melting iK>inl. The tem|)erature of 
Q is ~ 3*^. The line QRF enters the field for the second ternary 
com|K)und at — 10° and leaves it at — 26.5"^. Hetween these 
temperatures the salt will not Ik* decomiH)sed l)y water and only one 
s<jlution is sta!)le at each temiK-rature. Hetween — y^ and — lo"^ 
the salt is not decomi>osed by water ami there are. at each tem- 
perature, two solutions with which the com|)ound can Ik* in 
stable etpiilibrium. The solutions iKtween — 3° and — 10^ which 
contain relativelv more water than the crvstals are stable satu- 
rateil solutions ; the continuous series existing between — 3° and 
— 26.5"^ are stable supersaturateii solutions. The line QRP enters 
the fielti for the third compound at — 26.5° and from that tempera- 
lure on this compound is not decomposed by water. Since the right- 
hand l»undaries for this field are not known, the conditions under 
which the salt will agaiii be decom|x»seii by water cannot be stated. 
At the |K)int P the composition of the solutit)n is the same as that of 
the crystals. It is not quite certain whether this jK>inl lies to the left 
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or the right of the continuation of the line OZ. If to the left, the 
compound has a stable melting point ; if to the right an instable one. 
The temperature of the point P is + 45.7°. 

In this system we get an excellent confirmation of the theorem 
of van Rijn van Alkemade* that the intersection of the line connect- 
ing the melting points of two solid phases with the boundary curve 
for those phases is a maximum temperature for that monovariant 
system. The line from Q to L cuts the line LM at a point not 
marked on the diagram. The temperature of this point is — 4.5° as 
against — 7.5° and -— 7.3° at L and M. The temperature of the 
point at which the line QP cuts ST is 26.5° while S and T represent 
temperatures of — 27^.5 and about — 65°. Here the branch OS is 
very short extending over a range of only one degree. For the 
curve SO this branch is practically non-existent since the line PH 
passes through O. In the same way the line QB passes so close to 
L that it is impossible to distinguish the two points. The line QF 
connecting the melting points of Fe2Cl,2HCl84H30 and Fe,Cl,5HjO 
does not cut the stable part of the boundary curve NM at all and the 
temperature maximum is therefore an instable one. It has been 
found to occur at — 5°, more than two degrees higher than the 
temperature of the point M — 7.3°. The ternary compound 
Fe2Clg2HCli2H20 is in a state of instable equilibrium at its melting 
point R and the line QR docs not cut the field for this compound. 
In spite of this, Roozeboom has succeeded in determining the tem- 
perature maximum at — 10.5° w^hile the highest temperature at 
which the two ternary compounds can be in stable equilibrium is 
— 13°, at the point V. At these "fusion points for two solid 
phases " the isotherms come in contact externally.* It is possible to 
have an internal contact when at least tw^o of the components are 
common to the two solid phases. This special equilibrium is realized 
with FePe2HCli2H,0 and Fe2Cl^i2H,0. The instable isotherms 
for the ternary compound start from R as a centre and lie at first en- 
tirely inside the isotherms for the binary compound. The former 



*Zeit. phys. Chem. ii, 311 (1893). 

2 From the diagram it is clear that WH'', H-'K'' and K-T will each show a 
maximum temperature somewhere on the curve. These maxima have not 
been determined. 
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set spread out faster than the latter and become tangent at the |K)int 
where the prolongation of BR cuts YV. The temperature at this 
point is — 12.5° while that of the ix)int V is — 13°. The change at 
this |x>int is from the ternary compound into the binar>' comi)ound 
and solution so that the resulting divariant system is always binary 
comiKjund, solution and va|X)r irrespective of the relative amounts of 
the solid phases originally present. Such {x>ints are, therefore. 
calle<l '*i)ointsof transformation for two solid phases."' The two 
sets of temperature maxima can Ix* distinguished without a knowl- 
edge of the isotherms. In the first case, the maximum lies between 
the two melting |X)ints and in the seccmd case Ix^yond them. It is 
clear that points of transfonnation for two solid phases oinnol cx:cur 
when l>oth solid phases have stable melting points. 

The forms of the isotherms for + 10° and — 10*^ have Ixren 
marketl in dotteil lines. The first does not cut the field for either of 
the first two ternary comixnuids. It passes through the |Kiint R, the 
tem|K*rature at which a .soluti(m having this c(mi|)osition can l)e in 
equilibrium with Fe,Cl,i2H,0 being -f 10°. This siime solution can 
be in instable equilibrium with Fe,Cl^2HCli2H,() at 3*^, as we have 
already seen. The isoilierm for — lo*^ cuts the field for Fe,Cl^ 
2HC18H,0 passing round thejxMnt i^. The isotherm for the interme- 
diate temperature of — 4° would be very like that for -f 10*^ plus a 
closed curve round C^. The isotherm for — 6^ would have the same 
general form as that for — 10^ with the addition of an instable 
close<l curve round R. The i.sotherm for 30^ makes a disc<mnecletl 
semi-circular figure round H and a curve round I>. meeting the 
boundary curve at H. The i.s^uhenn then cuts FN and JO. lakes a 
turn round O, intersecting OZ. and then passes up into the field for 
Fe,Cl,2HCl4H,() and out of the diagram. In all the fields for the 
binary com|>ounds the ratio of hydnK^hloric acid to ferric chloride 
passes through a maximum. A host of other isotherms have iK^en 
detennined by Roozelxwui and Schreinemakers ; but they present no 
new features which re<|uire discussion here. Since all the solid 
phases, save one. are stable at the melting |H>ints. it is inifHissible to 
predict whether a given (piintuple |K)int will be a maximum or a min- 
imum temperature for any phase or not. 

* Roozctxwni, Zcit. phys. Cheui. 15, 619 \ iJ<93). 
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In Table XXIX are some of the data for the boundary curves, 
the concentrations being expressed as reacting weights of hydrochlo- 
ric acid, and of ferric chloride, FeClj, in one hundred reacting weights 
of the solution. Values marked with an asterisk are estimated and 
not determined directly. In Table XXX are the temperatures and 
concentrations for the different nonvariant systems. The values for 
the points G', Y, W, H', K' and T are only approximative. 

Table XXIX 



Temp. HCl FeCl^ Temp. HCl FeCl, , Temp. HCl FeCl, 



Curve CL 




C 


urve JO 


Curve NM 


+ 27.4° ^ 


0.0 


19.6 


+ 66.° , 


0.0 


36.8 


- 7.3° 


15.2 18.8 


26.5 ' 


0.2 


19.5 


60. 


6.4 


33.3 


— 5. 




14.4 I 18.2 


25. 


1.9 


18.8 


55. 


9.8 


31.5 




Curve ML 


20. 


4-3 


i8-3 


50. 


1 1.6 


304 


- 7- 


3 15.2 18.8 


15- 


8.0 


17.5 


40. 


15-2 


28.6 


4. 


5 14-1 176 


10. 


10. 1 1 


17.0 


30. 


17.9 


27.3 


- 7. 


5 13-5 16.6 


0. 


12.8 


16.6 


29- 


18.4 


27.1 




Curve LV 


- 7-5 1 


13.5 ^ 


16.6 


Curve 02 




- 7. 


5 i 155 16.6 


Curve EM 


r 
L, 


29. 


18.4 


27.1 


— 10. 


14.5 14.6 


+ 3^>- 


0.0 


23.2 


30. 


18.7 


27.0 


-13. 


16.0 12.8 


25- 


5-5 


21.7 


35- \ 


19.9 


26.4 




Curve VY 


20. 


7-9 


20.8 


40. ' 


21.5 


25.5 


-^3. 


16.0 12.8 


15. 


10.4 


19.8 


Ci 


urve Ow 


A 
5 


— 12. 


5 16.0 12.0 


10. 


12.2 


I9.I 


29. 


18.4 


27.1 


-15 


16.3 7.4 


7-3 


15.2 


18.8 


25. 


19.5* 


25.4* 


— 20 


16.1 5.4 


Cur\ 


•e GjS 


r 


20. 


19.8 


24.2 


-60 


* 15-5* 30* 


+ 55. 


0.0 


28.9 


10. 


20.0 


22.8 




Curve VW 


50. 


2.3 


28.6 


0. 


20.1 


22.1 


-13 


16.0 


12.8 


44. 


7.2 


25.6 


— 10. 


19.8 


21.3 


-15 


175 II. 3 


40. 


8.9 


24.8 


—20. 


19.5 


21. 1 


—20 


18.4 6.7 


33. 


IO-3 


24-3 


27.5 


19.4 


20.6 


-40 


19.3* 4.6* 


30. 


II. I 


23.9 


Ci 


urve S^ 


^ . 




Curve ST 


25. 


12.6 


22.8 


--27.5 


19.4 


20.6 


-27 


.5 19.4 1 20.6 


20. 


13.7 


22.0 


-20. 


18.5 


20.1 


— 26 


.5 20.1 20.1 


10. 


15.6 


20.8 


— 16. 


17.7 


19.9 


; -29 


.5 21.7 21.9 


0. 


16.4 


20.3 


Curve N] 


VI 


-65 


.5* 29.9* 15.5* 


— 10. 


17. 1 I 


20. 1 


-16. 


17.7 


19.9 




-16. 


17.7 . 


19.9 


— 10. 


16.6 


19.5 


i 
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Temp. 


HCl 

16.0 


FeCl, 
12.8 


1 
1 


Temp. 
— 100° 


HCl 
12.9 


FeCl 


V 


-13° 


12.4 


L 


- 7.5 


13.5 


16.6 


Y 


— 60 


15.5 


3.0 


M 


- 7.3 


>5-2 


18.8 


W 


— 40 


J9-3 


4.6 


N 


~i6. 


17.7 


19.9 


H' 


- 45 


24.5 


4.9 


S 


-27.5 


19.4 


20.6 


K' 


- 55 


29.6 


8.6 





+ 29. 


18.4 


27.1 


T 


- 65 


29.9 


15-5 



15 




CHAPTER XVIIII 

COMPONENTS AND CONSTITUENTS 

In none of the svstems considered thus far has there been anv 
difficulty in determining the number and nature of the components ; 
but this is not always the case. When two compounds can react to 
form two others by metathesis, it is not obvious how many compo- 
nents there are, while matters are complicated still more by the pos- 
sibility of several sets of components. This makes it necessary to 
discuss the question of the number and choice of components.* It 
must be kept in mind that there are n + 2 phases in a nonvariant 
system only when the ft components are independently variable. 
Gibbs' starts from the fact that a system containing n independently 
variable components and r phases is capable of « -f ^ — r independ- 
ent variations when we exclude * ' passive resistances to change, 
effects due to gravity, electricity, distortion of the solid masses and 
capillary tensions. ' ' From this it follows that a system w^ith « inde- 
pendently variable components is completely defined when there are 
71 + 2 coexisting phases. By reversing the argument one can deduce 
from the number of possible coexisting phases the numbers of inde- 
pendent variables ; but nothing about the total number of compo- 
nents, for the very simple reason that there is no limit to the num- 
ber which may be selected. Gibbs' states that there may be any 
number of components, of which certain ones are dependently vari- 
able and have no influence on the number of possible coexisting 
phases. It will simplify matters to introduce a new term and to call 
the arbitrarily chosen substances, from which a given system can be 
formed, the *' constituents " * of that system. We can then use the 



* Cf. also Roozebooiii, Zeit. phys. Cbem. 15, 150 (1894) ; Wald, Ibid. l8f 

337 (1895)- 

'Trans. Conn. Acad. 3, 152 (1876). 

Mbid. 3, 124(1876). 

♦Cf. Trevor, Jour. Phys. Chem. I, 22 (1896). 
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word ** component " to denote the substances in the system which 
are capable of independent variation. For a given system tliere can 
be different sets of constituents. To take an extremely simple case, 
the constituents of ammonium chloride might be ammonium chlo- 
ride ; ammonia and hydrochloric acid ; the two radicles, ammonium 
and chlorine ; or nitrogen, hydrogen and chlorine, just as seemed 
best under the circumstances. The number of constituents may 
etjual, exceed, or be less than the number of components. If there 
are A^ constituents and h relations among them, the number of com- 
ponents 71 will be A^— ^. Stated in words, each relation among the 
constituents reduces the number of components by one. This way 
of hxiking at the problem simplifies matters because we can take as 
constituents the chemical elements, or any groups of elements, and 
the difPereiice between the sum of these artificially chosen constitu- 
ents and the number of limiting conditions gives the number of com- 
|>onents. 

A few illustrations will make this clear. In a system containing 
hydrogen and oxygen, we may say that there are two con.stituents. 
If there are no limitations, both of these are inde|K*iidently variable 
and there are two components. If the ratio by weight of hydrogen 
to oxygen is one to eight in every phase, we have introduced the 

limitation : 

2H = O. 

and there is but one component, commonly called water, A system 
containing i>otassium, nitrogen and oxygen, will have only one com- 
ponent, potassium nitrate, if the two limitations hold for all the 

phases : 

K = N = 3 O. 

If we take K, O and H as the three constituents of a certain system, 
there will be one cx)mi>onent if there are the two limitations : 

K = 0- H. 

There will be two components if there is the one limitation : 

K -f H = OH. 

In this latter case the only solid phases possible will be ice, potassium 
hydroxide and j)otassium hydroxide with varying amounts of water 
of crystallization. If metallic potassium, potassium oxide, hydrogen 
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or oxygen is a possible phase under the conditions of the experiment, 
the limiting condition does not hold and there are three components. 
If K, NO, and CI are taken as constituents in a system composed of 
potassium nitrate and potassium chloride, there is one limitation, 
namely, that for every phase : 

K = NO, + CI. 

If the system had been supposed to be made up of the chemical ele- 
ments, there would have been four constituents instead of three ; but 
there would have been two limiting conditions instead of one, so that, 
from either point of view, the number of components is two. If po- 
tassium nitrate and potassium chloride had been taken as the constit- 
uents there would have been no limiting conditions. 

If we say that the system, potassium nitrate, potassium chloride 
and potassium bromide, contains four constituents, K, NO,, CI and 
Br, there is one limiting condition : 

K = NO, + CI + Br. 

In the same way systems made from potassium nitrate and sodium 
chloride may be said to have four constituents, K, NO,, Na and CI ; 
but there are only three components because of the limitation : 

K + Na = NO, + CI. 

If the two salts are taken in equivalent quantities, there are only two 
components, the extra limiting condition being : 

K = NO^ or Na = CI. 

Potassium chloride and water contain four elements but only two 
components, if we insist that in all the phases there are the relations : 

K = CI and 2H = O. 

If the salt is decomposed by water and the water acts as a monobasic 
acid there will be only the one limitation : 

K + H = CI + OH. 

If the water can act also as a dibasic acid there are no limiting con- 
ditions and the number of components is four. This state of things 
is difficult to realize at any convenient temperature with potassium 
chloride and water, and it will be more satisfactory to consider the 
action of water upon lead chloride. At temperatures at which there 
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is no decomposition, the nunil>er of components is two, for there are 
two limitin)^ conditions which may be expressed in two ways : 

Ph = 2CI and 2H = O, 

or, PhCl = CI ai!d H = OH. 

If lead oxide hydrochloride. PbOHCl. can he formed niider the con- 
ditions of the experiment, there will be three com|>onents since there 
is only the one relation : 

PbCl -f H - CI -h OH. 

If lead oxide can also be forme<l there will Ik* four comj>onents sii!ce 
there are thei! no limiting conditions. If lead oxide is a |>ossible 
phase and lead oxide hydrcK^hloride is not, there will Ik* three com- 
ponents, the sinjjle relation bein^ : 

Pb -f 2H = O -h 2CI. 

This same limiting condition wonld seem to hold thronghont if we 

we were to double the formula for lead oxide hydnK'hloride. aiul we 

are thus confronte<i with the difficulty that a system seems to ctmtain 

four comjK)nents if the simplest formula for <me of the comi>ounds l>e 

taken and three components if the formula be double<L This would 

imply that the numlK?r of com|>onents could be determine<i <mly after 

we knew the reacting weights of all the constituents or, taking it the 

other way round, that the reacting weights could be determined from 

a knowledge of the variance of the system. The fallacy here is due 

to our forgetting that a fomuila is merely a concise way of stating 

known facts. If we write the doublwl fonnula of lead oxide hvdro- 

chloride in the form ( PbOHCl ), we imply that the com|M»und is an 

addition product of the — possibly hyj>othetical — substaiKX* PbOHCl. 

If we write the formula PbO,H,PbCl, or Pl>OPbCl,H,0 we imply 

that the comjxiund is an addition pnxluct of lead hydrate and lead 

chloride, or a hydrate of the oxide and chloride of lead. If the first 

view is correi.*t the system will contain four coniixMients. lK\:tiuse 

there is no relation anumg the constituents : if either of the other 

views is correct, there are only three c<mijH>nents iK-cause we have 

the relation : 

Pb -f 2H = O -h 2CI. 

In the first case the substance will disscx^iale with fonnation of hy- 
drochloric acid ; in the others with formation of water. Kxperi- 
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mentally, the first reaction is the one that occurs. This same point 
was involved in the discussion of the equilibrium for K, O and H on 
page 227, though it was not gone into there. It was shown that there 
were three components if potassium oxide was a possible phase. A 
case where water is only a dibasic acid is to be found wnth mercuric 
sulfate and water. The number of components is therefore three, 
and if we take Hg, SO^, H, and O as constituents, we have one lim- 
iting condition : 

Hg + 2H = SO, + O. 

If we take HgO, SO, and H^O as constituents, there are no limiting 
conditions and the number of constituents equals the number of com- 
ponents. A system made up of copper sulfate, potassium sulfate and 
water contains three components, under ordinary circumstances. 
The number of components will be reduced to two if in each phase 
there exists the relation : 

CuSO, = K,SO,. 

If the temperature is raised until copper sulfate is attacked by water 
there will be four components. Under these circumstances the num- 
ber of components becomes greater than the number of constituents 
arbitrarily selected and therefore // must be negative. Since the pos- 
itive value of h denotes a limiting condition, a negative value must 
denote a condition of freedom. Adding the assumption that copper 
sulfate reacts with water is subtracting a limiting condition or adding 
a degree of freedom. This can be seen more clearly if w^e take po- 
tassium, copper, hydrogen, sulfur and oxygen as constituents, five 
in all. If neither of the salts is decomposed by water there are two 

limitations : 

2K + Cu = SO,, 

2H + 2K + Cu = SO, + O, 

and therefore three components. If the water can decompose the 
salts the first limitation drops out and there are four components. 
The system, made from potassium nitrate and sodium chloride, has 
already been considered on the assumption that the radicles are the 
constituents. It is equally justifiable to take the two salts as the con- 
stituents ; and then 

because the two salts may react with each other giving an extra de- 
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gree of freedom. The iiuml>er of components is therefore three, 
which is the vahie found before, as of course it must be. While it is 
convenient to take the known chemical elements or groups of these 
elements as the constituents, this is not necessary, and the Phase 
Rule does not rest in any way upon the }>ermanency of the present 
chemical elements. If copjnrr should l>e separated into two new ele- 
ments, for instance, these could be taken as constituents ; but, in the 
systems in which there cxrcurs the substance which we now call cop- 
|K*r, there would l>e the limiting condition that the two new elements 
must l>e present in the projwrtions in which they formal copj)er. In 
the same way, while there may be an increase in the numl>er of con- 
stituents in a given phase, owing to what we call electrolytic dissoci- 
aticm, there is no change in the number of components. 

The system com|K)sed of {xitassium nitrate and chloride presents 
several characteristics which have not l)een met before. It was first 
I>ointe<l out by Meyerhoffer' that it ccmtainwl three coni|K>nents, and 
not two or four as might readily have lK*en supj>ose<i. He also called 
attention to the fact that it is im])ossible to select three substances 
and to say that these and these only are the three comi>oneiils. It is 
absolutely immaterial whether erne takes ]M>tassiuni chloride, fiotassi- 
um nitrate and scxlium chloride ; {M>tassium chloride, (M)tassium 
nitrate and s<xlitnn nitrate ; )x)tasstum chloride, scxlium chloride and 
scxlium nitrate ; or potassium nitrate, sixlium chloride and s<xliuni 
nitrate as the com|H)nents. It is innM>ssible to use the ordinary tri- 
angular diagram to represent the states of e<iuilibrium. If three of 
the salts (xxupy the three corners of the triangle, there is no place 
in the diagram for the fourth salt, although the concentration of all 
possible solutions can of course be represented. R<H>zelxxm!' has 
suggested the use of a double diagram consisting of two e<|uilateral 
triangles placed with bases together so as to fonn a lozenge, the four 
salts ocxrupy ing the four corners. The concentrations of the solutions 
may then 1k' expresse<l in either triangle, thtjse of the solid phases in 
one or the other but not both of the triangk*s. This leaves the ver- 
tical axis for the temperature as l>efore. If one does not care about 

' Die Phasenre^el, 60. 

'Zeit. phya. Chcni. 15, 155 ( 1894). 
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expressing the temperature but is willing to use a solid figure, the 
natural form of the diagram would be a tetrahedron. 

No system of this general type has yet been studied ; but since 
three solid phases, solution and vapor constitute a nonvariant system, 
the monovariant system which is formed by withdrawal of heat will 
be three solid phases and vapor. From this it follows that there is 
one pair of salts which can not exist in stable equilibrium with solu- 
tion and vapor. For this reason, in using Roozeboom's diagram, it 
is necessary to place the two salts which can not coexist with solu- 
tion and vapor at the opposite ends of the long diagonal. There 
may be another inversion point at some lower temperature at which 
the four salts are in equilibrium with each other and Avith vapor. No 
such case has yet been observed, though Spring* claims to have 
shown the existence of the monovariant system, sodium sulfate, ba- 
rium carbonate, barium sulfate and sodium carbonate, at pressures 
up to six thousand atmospheres — a statement which must be erron- 
eous. 

Mercuric sulfate and water react with formation of mercuric ox- 
ide and sulfuric acid. If we consider these four substances as the 
constituents of a system there will be one limiting condition and 
three components. With most cases of metathesis, that is the only 
convenient way of treating the system ; but, in this particular in- 
stance, it is possible to take mercuric oxide, sulfur trioxide and water 
as constituents, and there are then no limiting conditions. Hoitsema' 
has considered the system from this point of view, and it is a most 
excellent one for this particular case ; but he makes the mistake of 
suggesting that all systems containing basic salts should be treated in 
the same way, which would neither be general nor convenient. 
When sulfuric acid is added continuously to mixtures of mercuric 
oxide and water, the solid phases which appear successively at 25** 
are HgSO,2HgO, Hg02HgSO,2H,0, HgSO,H,0 and HgSO,, while 
at 50° the phase HgSO^H^O no longer appears. 

In a series of studies upon the alkaline tartrates van *t Hoff ' has 
introduced certain limitations which convert a system really composed 



» BuU. soc. chini. 46, 299 ( 1886). 
»Zeit. phys. Chem. 17, 651 (1895). 
•Ubid. I, 173 (1887) ; 17, 49. 505 (1895). 
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of four coniix)nents into one made up of ihree. If we take the scxli- 
uin salt of (lextrorotary tartaric acid and the aninioniuni salt of laevo- 
rotary tartaric acid, we shall liave three coni|K)nents, for the same 
reason that potassium nitrate and s<xlium chloride form a three-com- 
ponent system. Adilinj^ water we shall have four com|K)nents, and 
it will retjuire six phases to make a nonvariant system. It is found 
exj)erimentally that, under the conditions of the experiment, there is 
an inversion point at 27° whero the s<ilid phases in e((uilihrium with 
solution and vajxir are the dextrorotary s^Klium ammonium tartrate, 
the laevorotary smlium ammonium tartrate, and the sodium ammo- 
nium racemate. There are only five phases and therefore a limiting 
condition must have l)een introduceil. This is the case, for it is an 
essential part of the exj)eriment that one .starts with scMlium ammo- 
nium racemate, and the limiting condition is therefore : 

Xa = NH,. 

Another inversion [)oint occurs at 35°. and here the solid phases are 
the sodium ammonium racemate, sfxlium racemate and ammonium 
racemate, the limitin>i^ conditi<m Ikmu^ : 

The two limiting conditions are different in the two cases and it might 
l>e thought that it would i!ot be possible to observe the two inversion 
|K)ints with the same original mixture. It is to be noticetl that lx)th 
these conditi<ms are satisfieil in the .s<Klium ammonium racemate. and 
therefore if we add water to this s;dt and foUow the changes with the 
temperature we .shall find two inversion |H»ints, one at 27 "^ and the 
other at 35°. Starting with any other mixture of the s<Mlium ammo- 
nium tartrates and water, we should find ai! ii! version jx^nt at 27*^ 
but none at '^s^- If we should start with anv mixture of stxlium 
racemate, ammonium racemate and water, not containing the .sxilts 
in equivalent (juantities, there wcmld be an inversion jxiiiit at 35 ' but 
n<me at 27^. By varying the ctmditions it is thus }>ossible to make 
the system behave as if it contained three comjKMienls at all temj>er- 
atures, three a)m|x>nents below a certain temj)erature and four alM>ve 
it. or three com|K)nents alnne and four l)eh>w another definite tem- 
|)erature. No exjKTiments have yet been made with the system hav- 
ing four com|)onents at all temperatures. This would Ik? an inter- 
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esting matter to work upon because it is very probable that each in- 
version temperature would correspond to two non variant systems, 
owing to the dextrorotary and the laevorotary salts having the same 
solubility. There would, of course, be four solid phases in equilib- 
rium with solution and vapor at these inversion points. 

Since each limiting condition reduces the number of components 
by one, it is clear that if for any reason a limiting condition becomes 
inoperative the number of components will be increased by one. 
Such a state of things occurs whenever there is a passive resistance 
to change. Whenever an expected reaction does not take place, it is 
said that there is a passive resistance to change. This is a definition 
and not an explanation. In some cases the system is in a state of 
labile equilibrium. In others it appears to be in a state of stable 
equilibrium . but the accepted doctrine is that this is an instance of 
an immeasurably low reaction velocity, and that the system is not in 
equilibrium at all.* If we bring in the element of time, it is possible 
to apply the Phase Rule to these cases. If a reaction does not take 
place to a measurable extent within the time mider consideration, it 
has no effect as a limiting condition for that time. For instance, a 
mixture of hydrogen, oxygen and water at ordinary temperature is 
to be considered as having three components if the experiment does 
not last over a month because, for that time, there is no such reac- 
tion as : 

2H, + O, = 2H,0. 

It is quite possible, if the experiment lasted a thousand years, that 
the system would have to be treated as containing two components, 
though this is not proved. 

When the limiting condition takes the form of a chemical reac- 
tion, its effect is to change the number of components ; but it is pos- 
sible to introduce conditions which will affect the number of pressures. 
This can be done by dividing the system into two parts by a dia- 
phragm permeable to one of the components and impermeable to the 
others.* For the sake of simplicity we will consider a system of two 
components, and if we have in one compartment a solution and in the 

* Neriist, Theor. Chem. 340. 

*Gibbs, Trans. Coiiu. Acad. 3, 138 (1876). 
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other the component which can pass through the diaphragm, a mo- 
ment's consideration will show that there can not be equilibrium 
when the pressures on the two sides of the diaphragm are equal. 
The concentrations in the two liquid phases arc not equal, nor in the 
two vapor phases which could be in equilibrium with them. There 
will therefore be* a teiidency for one component to pass through the 
diaphragm diffusing from the pure liquid into the solution, and this 
diffusion can be checked only by increase<i pressure upon the solution 
phase. Our ccmclusion that « -f- ^ phases constitute a nonvariant 
system was based on the assumption that the pressure and tempera- 
ture were luiiform throughout the system, or that the number of in- 
dependent variables equalled the n components plus the temperature 
and pressure. If there are two independently variable pressures, the 
total numbLT of inde|H.Mident variables is n -f^?, and it will take this 
number of phases to constitute a nonvariant system while « -f- ^ and 
« -f / phases will be necessary for monovariant and divariant sys- 
tems respectively. Before considering such systems it will be well 
to ask whether a diaphragm is possible which shall Inr permeable to 
one component and impermeable to the other. Kxperiment shows 
that such a thing can exist, and diaphragms of this s«>rt are usually 
called semipL*nnjable, — a barbarous term which has been universal- 
ly adopteil. Traul)e'.. showed that when solutions of two substances 
were brought together carefully there was often fonne<l a coherent 
membrane at the surface separating the two S4)lutions. provide<l the 
two substances reaclwl to give a colloidal prt.\:ipitate. These mem- 
branes were always permeable to water ; but often impermeable to 
dissolved substances. One of the best of these membraiies is ma<ie 
of copper femxryanide, and this seems to be impenneable to more 
substances than any other known. An extende<i study of the j>er- 
meability of different membranes is to Ix* found in a paper by Wal- 
den.' Pfeffer* succeeiled in giviiig thefk? membranes the strength to 
withstand pressure by prt-cipitating them in the walls of a jxirous 
cell. This is very difficult to do succjs-ifully, and Pfeffcr ahme has 
succeede<l ii! making satisfactory measurements. Semij>ermeable 

' Cf. Ostwald. Lehrbuch I. 653. 

' Zeit. pliys. Cbeni. lo, 699 \ 1892). 

'Otmotischc Uotersucbuogeo, Leipzig ( 1877). 
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membranes occur very largely in nature, having been found in plant 
cells, blood corpuscles, bacteria, and elsewhere ;* but these have not 
3'et been used to measure directly the pressure caused by the tendency 
of the pure liquid to flow into the solution. This pressure is com- 
monly called the osmotic pressure. PfefPer measured the pressure 
necessary to keep the solution in equilibrium with water. The sys- 
tem which he studied consisted of three phases, solution, solvent and 
vapor. For a case of this sort we have seen that n + i phases con- 
stitute a di variant system and that it is necessary to fix two varia- 
bles before the system is completely defined. Pfeffer found that for 
each temperature there could be a series of pressures and for each 
pressure a series of temperatures, depending on the concentration of 
the solution phase. If the temperature and concentration be fixed 
there is but one osmotic pressure at which the system can be in equi- 
librium. The experiment of changing the pressure upon the water 
outside was not tried, but there is no doubt that as soon as the vapor 
phase had disappeared, the osmotic pressure would have varied with 
varying external pressure, the temperature and the concentration be- 
ing kept constant. Very recently Raoult* published a note to the 
effect that vulcanized rubber is permeable to ether and impermeable 
to methyl alcohol, while pig's bladder is permeable to methyl alcohol 
and impermeable to ether. If we imagine methyl alcohol and its 
vapor separated from a solution of methyl alcohol and ether by a dia- 
phragm of pig's bladder, and this same solution separated from ether 
and ether vapor by a diaphragm of vulcanized rubber, there will be 
a tendency for methyl alcohol to flow into the solution from one side 
which can be neutralized by a pressure P, upon the solution. There 
will be a tendency for ether to flow in from the other side which can 
be neutralized by a pressure P, upon the solution. Since the solu- 
tion can not be under two different pressures, one or the other of the 
liquids will flow out of the cell until P, = P^ ; /. e., until the osmotic 
concentrations of methyl alcohol and ether in the solution are the 
same. In other words, the final equilibrium is independent of the 



» Cf. Zeit. phys. Chem. a» 415 (188S) ; 3, 103 (1889) ; 6, 319 ( 1890) ; 7, 
529; 8, 6S5 (1891) ; 16, 261 (1895). 
Mbid. 17, 737(1895). 
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initial concentration in the cell.* This conclusion can be reached 
more satisfactorily by an application of the Phase Rule. There are 
five phases, liquid methyl alcohol, vapwr of methyl alcohol, solution, 
liquid ether and vapor of ether. There are two diaphragms and con- 
sequently two extra pressures, so that n -\- 4. phases constitute a non- 
variant system and ;/ -f J a monovariant one. The number of com- 
|X)nents being two, we are discussing a monovariant system and it 
follows that for a given temperature there can be only one concen- 
tration in the solution phase for which the system is in equilibrium. 

Returning to the simpler case with only one diaphragm and as- 
suming that the external pressure upon the solution is not great 
enough to prevent the formation of a vapor space, it is clear that all 
the liquid will diffuse in from outside and, at equilibrium, there will 
be solution, vapor alx)ve the solutioi! and the vajx)r outside the cell, 
which of course will not be .saturated vapor. At temperatures below 
the freezing point it would be possible to have ice and vapor in equi- 
librium with the solution. 

There is no theoretical reason why there should not l>e systems 
with two temp)eratures instead of two pressures, if we could find dia- 
phragms permeable to the components and im|)ermeable to heat. 
Since no diaphragm is known which is im|>ermeable to heat, it is not 
worth while to discuss what would hapj)en in case this hypothetical 
membrane were pernieable to the coniponents. 

* My attention was called to this case by Mr. D. Mcintosh. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

TWO LIQUID PHASES 

No systems have yet been studied in detail in which there are 
three components and two liquid phases. If one starts at the tem- 
perature T with two components, A and B, forming the system , solid 
A, two solutions and vapor, and adds a third component, C, there 
will be formed a monovariant system which can exist over a range 
of temperature limited only by the appearance of a new phase or the 
disappearance of an old one. When the third component is a solid 
at all the temperatures under consideration the effect of adding it in 
excess will usually be to form the nonvariant system, solid A, solid 
C, two solutions and vapor. If the temperature T is very near the 
fusion point of pure B, it will be possible by changing the nature of 
C to have nonvariant systems of this type formed in which the solid 
phases are A and C, A and B, or B and C. This could be realized with 
phenol, water and a third component or benzene, water and a third 
component. Let benzene be represented by A, water by B, and the 
third component by C. If C is a substance soluble in water and very 
sparingly soluble in benzene, the solid phases will be A and C. If C 
is soluble in benzene and very sparingly soluble in water, the solid 
phases will be A and B, when C is not present in excess or B and C 
when it is. It is to be noticed that the temperatures at which these 
nonvariant systems exist are not necessarily lower than those of the 
binary nonvariant systems from which they are derived. If the com- 
ponent C is soluble in A and not soluble in B the equilibrium temper- 
ature will be lowered by addition of C. If C is soluble in B and prac- 
tically insoluble in A the temperature will rise, the amount varying 
with the nature of C and the mutual solubility of A and B. When the 
third component is a liquid at all temperatures under consideration, 
these are four important cases. The liquids B and C may be conso- 
hite, while the liquids A and C are sparingly miscible. A nonvari- 
ant system with two liquid phases is imjwssible. An example of this 
would be found when A denotes water, B ether and C chloroform. 
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The liquids A and C may be consolule while the liquids B and C are 
sparingly niiscible. The nonvariant system will have A and B as 
solid phases. This can be realized when A is benzene, B is water 
and C is chloroform or ether. The liquid C mav be niiscible in all 
projKirtions with the liquids A and B. While there are no exjK-ri- 
mental data upon which to base an opinion, it seems very iniprobable 
that a nonvariant system can be forme<l with the phases A, B, two 
solutions and vai)or, since the two soluticms approach each other in 
C(miposition with increasing addition of C, and it is to be exiK*cted 
that the two will l)ecome identical in comjK)sition and cease to exist 
as Separate phases l)efore B separates as solid phase. An example of 
this furnished by the system, naphthalene, water and alcohol. The 
com|)onent C may not be niiscible in all profK)rtions with either of the 
licjuids A and B. Tiider these circumstances it would be j)ossible to 
have formed a noiivariant system made up of three licpiid phasi-s, 
solid and vaj)or. This can l>e realized with sulfur, toluene and water, 
though the lemj>erature and pressure under which this system can 
exist have not been determined. 

The two solid phases which are ii! c<{uilibrium with the two so- 
lutions and vai)or at the quintuple jK)iut may Ik* the pure c<miiK)nents 
or comixninds or solid solutions. By adding ether to a soluti(»n of 
calcium chloride it would be i>ossibk' to determine several inversion 
points at which the solid phases should be two com|>(>unds. The ad- 
dition of water to a mixture of benzene and icnline would give a non- 
variant system made up of ice, a solid .solution of icxline in benzene, 
two licjuid phases and vapor, provided the itxline were present in 
.small quantities only. In course of time cases will Ik* found where 
the two .solid phases are two sets of .solid st>lutions, though no instance 
of this has yet Ix^Mi studietl qualitatively. 

There are no data for nonvariant or for monovariant systems 
containing two liquid phases. On the other hand, di variant systems 
composed of two liquid phases and va|>or have receiver! a great deal 
of attention, though the questi<m has not l)een taken up with the 
view of applying the Phase Rule.* For this reason most of the ex- 
periments have Ixt-Mi made with dilute solutions only, and the con- 

' Bcrthelot and JuiiKfleiHch, .\titi. chttii. phys. (4 1 a^, 396 \ 1872) ; Ncrimt. 
Zeil. phys. Chcm. 8, 110 ( 1S91 ) ; Jakowkiti. Ibid. l8» 5S5 nS«)5', eU.^ eU\ 
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centration of but one component has been determined. These sys- 
tems show the characteristics of divariant systems. If the tempera- 
ture alone is fixed, the concentrations in the three phases can vary. 
If, in addition, the composition of one phase is fixed, the concentra- 
tions of the other phases are no longer variable. There are a few 
measurements giving the composition of one of the liquid phases.* 
Although the systems studied contained only two phases, liquid and va- 
por, yet it was the limiting liquid phase which was investigated, which 
is, of course, the one which can exist in equilibrium with a second 
liquid phase. For this reason the experiments referred to are really 
studies of divariant systems. It was found that the curves for the 
two solutions met at an angle at the point where the two liquid layers 
became identical in composition. This result is interesting as a con- 
firmation of the assumption that the same phenomenon often occurs 
when two liquids become consolute. In the latter case it is very dif- 
ficult to determine whether the apparent intersection of the lines is 
real or due to experimental error. Where two liquid phases contain- 
ing three components become consolute, there can be no question 
about the facts. 

So far it has been assumed explicitly that two of the components 
could form two liquid layers at some temperature under considera- 
tion, and that the third component merely displaced the equilibrium 
to a certain extent. There are cases known which do not come un- 
der this head ; where no two of the components form two liquid lay- 
ers at the temperature of the experiment, and this particular equilib- 
rium can occur only when the three components are taken together 
in the proper proportions. Alcohol and water are miscible in all 
proportions at ordinary temperatures ; but the addition of certain 
salts will cause the appearance of two liquid layers, although these 
salts can not form two liquid phases with water alone or with alcohol 
alone at the same temperature. Some of the salts which will do this 
are potassium and sodium hydroxides, sodium phosphate, potassium 
carbonate, sodium carbonate, ammonium sulfate, sodium sulfate, mag- 
nesium sulfate, manganese sulfate, strontium chloride and many oth- 
ers. The same phenomena occur with water and lactones in presence 

* Pfeiffer, Ibid. 9, 444 (1892) ; Bancroft, Phys. Rev. 3, 21 (1895). 
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of alkaline carbonates, while most salts have the power of precipitat- 
ing acetone from aqueous solution at some temperature. In all cases 
yet known the tendency to form two liquid layers when a third com- 
ponent is added to two consolute liquids increases with risin>^ temper- 
ature, solutions which are homogeneous at one temp)erature separat- 
ing into two liquid phases when heated. At yet higher temperatures 
it is probable that the two solution phases would again cease to exist 
t'.-ough there are no experiments to show it. 

The system, ammonium sulfate, water and alcohol, has been 
studied by Traube and Neuberg* and by Bodlander ;' but the meas- 
urements cover too little ground to permit of making a complete dia- 
gram. They are sufficient to enable us to predict the general form 
of the isotherm at different temperatures. At low temperatures the 
only divariant system possible is that of salt, solution and vapor, the 
curve having a break at the point where the solvent changes from 
water to alcohol. At higher temperatures these two portions of the 
curve are separated by the curves for the divariant system, two solu- 
tions and vapor. If alcohol be added continuously to a saturated 
aqueous solution of ammonium sulfate, the system does not pass 
through this last stage. There will first be a precipitation of sjilt till 
a definite concentration is reached. There will then appear a second 
liquid phase forming the monovariant system, salt, two solutions and 
vapor. With further addition of alcohol there will Ix* increase<l pre- 
cipitation of salt and a change in the quantities though not in the 
concentrations of the two liquid phases. When one of the liquid 
phases has disappeared completely, the concentration of the remain- 
ing solution phase will change with addition of alcohol. 

In many instances where the second liquid phase is instable it 
may yet be formed temporarily. When alcohol is added to a strong 
solution of sodium carbonate, at ordinary temperature, the liquid 
usually separates into two layers, one of which is instable and disap- 
pears in the course of time. This phenomenon seems to be entirely 
general and to occur in all cases when a solid is precipitated from a 
solution by addition of a liquid in which it is not .soluble. This was 
first .shown by Link and by Schmidt, and the subject has since been 



' Zeil. phys. Cbetn. I, 509 ( 1887 ). » Ibid. 7, 308 (1891 ). 
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studied by many.* Frankenheim found that such salts as ammoni- 
um chloride, magnesium chromate, calcium carbonate and the sul- 
fates of sodium, magnesium, manganese and aluminum separate in 
liquid drops when precipitated by alcohol. From this it is fair to 
conclude that all salts are precipitated as an instable solution from 
which the solid then crystallizes. This raises the question whether 
a solution of two components may not usually pass through the in- 
stable state of two solutions before crystallizing, and this receives a 
certain confirmation from the fact that with salicylic acid and water 
the curve for two solutions and vapor is instable along its whole 
length.' It is impossible to answer this question directly, and so far 
no direct method of doing this has been discovered. 



* Ostwald, Lehrbuch I, 1040 ; I/chmann, Molekularphysik I, 730. 
' Cf. also Lehtuann, Molekularphysik I, 726. 




FOUR COMPONENTS 

CHAI>TlvR XX 

GENERAL THEORY 

With four coiiHK)iients, six phases constitute a nonvariant sys- 
teni, five a monovariaiit system, and four a divariant system. The 
discussion will l>e limited to cases in which water is one of the com- 
|K)nents, because no other system has yet receive<l any attention. 
When the other three components are three salts, such as the chlo- 
ride, bromide and iodide of |K)ta.ssium. which do not react with each 
other and which form no hydrates, the only nonvariant system |m»s- 
sible has the three salts and ice as solid phases. In the monovariant 
systems in which solution and va|K)r cxxnir, the other phases can Ix* 
the three salts or any two of the salts and ice. When double salts 
or hydrates are fxjssible, the numl>er of ncmvariant systems will l>e 
correspondingly increaseil. When the constituents are water and 
two salts, A and B, which can form two others, C and I), by meta- 
thesis, there are four conifMrnents. If there is a sextuple |)uint in 
which the four .salts are in ec|uilibrium with .solutifm and va|K)r there 
will be two boundary curves for three salts, solution and vajH>r exi.st- 
ing at temix?ratures alx)ve the sextuple |X)int and two others exist- 
ing at temperatures below it. If the solid phase, along the latter pair 
of cur\'es are A, B, C and A, B, I), respectively, the solid phases at 
higher temjxjratures will be A, C. I) and B. C, I), the sextuple |x>int 
iK'ingan inversion point for the two pairs of salt, A and B, C and D. 
When the solid phases are the anhydrous salts such a sextuple point 
can occur when the salts by themselves can form the nonvariant sys- 
tem, four salts and va|X)r. Since no instancx' of this has yet Ix'en 
found, no sextuple point of this ty|K* has l>een discoveretl. If any 
mixture of four salts, which form no com|>ounds with water, be dis- 
solvetl in water and the solution eva|x>ratetl to dryness, one fwir of 
salts will l>e found to Ik* stable and the other pair instable. Instances 
of stable pairs of salts are pota.ssium nitrate and sodium chloride, so- 
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dium nitrate and ammonium chloride. The reciprocal pairs, potas- 
sium chloride and sodium nitrate, sodium chloride and ammonium 
nitrate, are not stable and will not crystallize from solution simulta- 
neously. While it is possible to have potassium nitrate, sodium 
chloride and sodium nitrate or potassium nitrate, sodium chloride and 
potassium chloride in equilibrium with solution and vapor, it does 
not follow that this equilibrium will be reached unless three out of 
the four salts be added to the solution. If one starts with potassium 
nitrate, scdium chloride and water, this is really a system gontaining 
three components, because the two salts do not react and the system 
differs experimentally in no way from one made up of f>otassium 
nitrate, potassium chloride and water. If we take K, Na, CI, NO, 
and H,0 as the constituents there are two limiting conditions : 

K = NO, and Na = CI. 

This is true only so long as the experiments are carried on at tem- 
peratures at which potassium nitrate and sodium chloride are the 
stable pair. Beyond the inversion temf)erature these two limiting 
conditions would be replaced by the single one : 

K + Na = NO, + CI. 

This can be realized experimentally by starting with the instable 
pair of salts. If we dissolve potassium chloride and sodium nitrate 
in water and evaporate to dryness, the solid phases will be potassium 
nitrate, sodium chloride and either potassium chloride or sodium 
nitrate, depending on which salt is present in excess. If the two 
salts are taken in equivalent quantities there will be no excess and 
the solid phases are potassium nitrate and sodium chloride. Under 
these circumstances the system behaves as if it contained only three 
components ; but this case is not to be confused with the one where 
the salt constituents are the stable pair. If one starts with the stable 
pair of salts and water there are three components until the inversion 
temperature is pa.ssed when the number increases to four. If one 
starts with the instable pair and water, the tWo salts being in equiv- 
alent quantities, or with the stable pair and water, the two salts being 
in equivalent quantities, the system contains three components 
whether the experiments be carried on above or below the inversion 
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temperature. At one side of the sextuple point the limiting condi- 
tions are : 

K = NO, and Na = CI, 

while on the other side of the point we have : 

K = CI and Na = NO,. 

It is clear, of course, that one could write the limiting conditions 
somewhat differently if desired as, for instance. 

K -f Na = NO, -f CI and K « NO, 

K -f Na = NO, -f CI and K = CI. 

The one set applies when potassium nitrate and sodium chloride are 
the stable pair and the other in the reverse case. This is merely an 
algebraical transformation ; but it has the advantage of simplicity in 
that only one condition changes as the system passes through the in- 
version point. 

When at least one of the salts contains water of crystallization, 
it is not difficult to find instances of sextuple |x>ints in which ice is 
not <me of the solid phases. The study of these fx>ints has been car- 
ried on entirely in van *t Hoff's lalwratory. At 3.7** there can be in 
equilibrium hydrated scidium sulfate, [>otassium chloride, sodium 
chloride, a double sulfate corresponding to the formula K,Na(SOj,, 
.solution and vapor. The first pair of salts is stable below this tem- 
perature, the second above it.* At 10.8** ammonium chloride and hy- 
drated sodium sulfate react to form sodium chloride and sodium am- 
monium sulfate with two of water, the latter pair lx*ing stable alxn'c 
thistem|>erature.* At 31** sodium chloride and hydrated magnesium 
sulfate change into sodium magnesium sulfate with four of water and 
hydrated magnesium chloride, the latter |>air l)eing stable above this 
temperature.' By adding sodium chloride in excefis the point at 
which the double sulfate of sodium and magnesium changes into the 
single sulfates is lowered to 5°.* 

It seems probable that in the near future we shall have complete 
data for at least one system containing four components : * but for the 

' van 't Hoff and Reicber, Zeit. pbys. Cheni. 3, 482 ( r&S9). 
' van 't Hoff and van Ileventcr. Ibid. I. 165 (1887). 
' McycrbofTer, MonaUheft. Wien. 17, 13 (1896). 
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present the only experimental investigation is one by Lowenherz.' 
The system studied was the one made up of f>otassiura chloride, po- 
tassium sulfate, magnesium sulfate, magnesium chloride and water. 
The isotherm for 25° was determined, solution and vaf>or being 
always present. Magnesium sulfate and potassium chloride are the 
stable pair, and if no double salts were formed and no new hydrates 
there would be only two monovariant systems possible at this tem- 
perature, the solid phases being the stable pair of salts and potassium 
sulfate or magnesium chloride with six of water. It so happens that 
there are two double salts with compositions corresponding to the 
fonnula K.MgCSOJ^eH^O and RMgCljeH^O. In addition we can 
have magnesium sulfate crystallizing with six of water and the num- 
ber of monovariant systems becomes five, the solid phases being : 

1. K,Mg(S0J,6H,0, KCl, K,SO,. 

2. MgSOjH.O, K,Mg(S0,),6H,0, KCl. 

3. MgSOjH.O, MgS0,6H,0, KCl. 

4. MgS0,6H,0, KCl, KMgCl,6H,0. 

5. MgS0,6H,0. KMgCl^eH^, MgCl,6H,0. 

It will clear matters up a little to consider the way in which we can 
pass from one monovariant system to another. Starting from a solu- 
tion saturated with respect to potassium sulfate and potassium chlo- 
ride, the following changes will take place on adding anhydrous 
magnesium chloride or on adding hydrated magnesium chloride and 
evaporating off the excess of water. Magnesium chloride and potas- 
sium sulfate go into solution, while potassium chloride is precipitated 
until the solution is saturated with respect to the double sulfate, and 
there are then three salts in equilibrium with the solution ; potassium 
sulfate, potassium chloride, and potassium magnesium sulfate with 
six of water. With further addition of magnesium chloride, there is 
disappearance of potassium sulfate as solid phase and precipitation of 
the double salt and of potassium chloride, the concentration remain- 
ing unchanged until the solid potassium sulfate has vanished. The 

' Zeit. phys. Chem. 13, 459 (1894), 
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double sulfate will then dissolve and potassium chloride precipitate, 
the concentration changing until magnesium sulfate with seven of 
water appears, forming a new monovariant system. The double sul- 
fate then disap{K'ars with formation of magnesium sulfate heptahy- 
drate and potassium chloride. In the next stage, addition of mag- 
nesium chloride produces a slight precipitati<m of the two salts just 
mentioned, the amount of magnesium chloride increa.sing until the 
hexahydrate of magnesium sulfate separates. The heptahydrate 
will next disappear and the concentration will then change, the mag- 
nesium chloride precipitating both the hexahydrate and {x^tassium 
chloride. The appearance of the double chloride is followed by the 
disappearance of the fwtassium chloride and then, with almost no 
change of concentration, by the ap|x?arance of crystallized magnesi- 
um chloride with six of water, forming the monovariant system 
marked V in the list. The data upon which these statements re«t are 
given in Table XXXI. Departing from the usual custom the figures 
denote reacting weights of K,, Mg, CI, and S(\ in one thousand re- 
acting weights of water. The figures in the first column show the 
monovariant systems to which the concentrations refer. 

Tablk XXXI 

K. Mg CI, SO, 

I 25 .^2 46 II 

2 9 71 64 16 

7* « 77 70 15 

4 2 1 10 100 12 

5 2 III 101 12 

It is to be noticed that the two magnesium sulfates with seven 
and with six of water, can exist simultaneously in i.*<}uilibrium with 
solution and vapor at a series of concentrations for each teiniK*rature. 
If we are to consider the appearance of the second salt as due to de- 
hydration, the part of the isotherm along which these two hydrates 
are the solid phases must also be an isol)ar or line of constant pres- 
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sure. There is nothing in the solubility determinations to vitiate 
this conclusion. Lowenherz finds that the two hydrates are in equi- 
librium with a solution containing fifteen reacting weights of magne- 
sium sulfate and seventy- three reacting weights of magnesium chlo- 
ride in one thousand reacting weights of water, while the concentra- 
tion of the solution in equilibrium with the two hydrates and potas- 
sium chloride is given under 3 in Table XXXI. Assuming complete 
electrolytic dissociation there would be two hundred and forty-nine 
units in the first solution and two hundred and forty-eight in the sec- 
ond, numbers which are identical. This does not prove anything 
because the assumption is not fulfilled, and it is impossible to replace 
it by one which certainly represents the facts. Since it is not im- 
probable that the degree of dissociation is much the same in the two 
solutions, this coincidence is suflBcient to make an experimental study 
of this question very much to be desired. 



ERRATA. 

Oil page 19 it is stated that ** at constant pressure the addition of 
heat produces an increase of volume" which is not true for liquid 
water between o*' and 4°. In the discussion on pages 10 and 26, it 
should therefore have been pointed out that the monovariant system, 
water and water vapor, will change, if cooled at constant volume, 
into the divariant system, liquid water, provided the ratio of the 
volumes of liquid and vapor be very large at 4**. 

On page 30 strike out from * * Although these results ' ' to the end 
of the paragraph. 

On page 44 I had forgotten a second paper by Hannay, Proc. 
Roy. Soc. 30, 484 (1880), in which he used a saturated solution. 

In Pig. 5 the dotted lines should not appear to pass through a 
minimum pressure before meeting OB. 

On page 177, instead of ** To obtain the salt pure . . . ,** read : 
The crystals will contain potassium chloride as impurity if washed 
with water or a potassium chloride solution and copper chloride as 
impurity if washed with a copper chloride solution. 
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